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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Nortice.—Sytvanus Ursan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 


Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month, 





PLATE OF THE CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH OF HEREFORD. 

S1r,—The following account has re- 
mained till this time in MS. :— 

Imprimis an Image of the Trinite of 
gold, with a diadem on his head, with 
grene stones and red, one oche* one his 
breste with v. stones and iij. pearles. 

A goodlie table of gold, with towe 
greene stones and vj. others. 

An other playned table of gold with- 
out stones. 

A cheld with Arms of the marches ‘, 
with greene and red stones. 

A tuble of gold, with Jesus and our 
ladie. 

A round oche compassed with perlle. 

The Salutacion of our Lady, like a 
tabervakell of golde and stones. 

A crusefyxe, with emerads, perlles, 
and other stones. 

A lytell oche to the same, with a 
green saffyere. 

A greate round oche, with the Saluta- 
cion of our Ladie, and a litle oche with 
perle. 

An agnus dei, with a Chene of gold 
and xv. rings, some with stones. 

A Salutacion of our Lady, of mother 
a perlle. 

An M of gold set with greene and 
red stones. 

Another Bocke of gold with a saffyer. 

A shipe of gold, with stones and 
perles. 

ij. litle rings one with a rede stone, 
the other with a grene stone. 


Extract. De Inventario Thesaurarii. 
A Challis of gold, weinge xxij" ix} oz. 
ij. basones, silver and gilte, waying 

as 


iiij. xvij. oz. - , 

ij. basones of sylver parcell gylte, 
with roses in the mideste, weinge Cx. 
ounces. 

A large Cruete sylver and gilte, with 
treangles enameled. 

A 'Trenacle4 for holywater, and his 
dasselle * sylver and gilte. 

A Paxe with an Image of the petie 
of our Lord, with vij. stones set rond 
about sylver and gilte. 





*A — 

vA d picture, sculpture. 

¢ The Lords Marchers of Wales. 

4 ?Tricanale, a vat with three spouts. An- 
drewes’ Works, v. fo, xcix. 

« The faucet or stopper. 


ij. greate senseres, sylver and gilte, 
waying Cii. unces. 

A bishopes Bangle‘ in five peeces of 
silver gilte and enameled, wayinge xj. 
le Troy, vij. ounses, and iij. p. 

(Tanner, MS., fol. 343, 18 b.) 
Macxkenzis E. C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


SIR JOHN SCHORNE, CLERK. 

Str,—Can any of your correspondents 
refer me to any publication containing 
some account of the personage named 
above? All I know about him is that 
he was Rector of Great Marston, Bucks., 
in the thirteenth century, and that 
a curious legend is connected with him 
of his having confined, on one occasion, 
the Devil in a boot. A panel-paiuting 
representing this subject was discovered 
at Sudbury in 1850. His shrine was 
frequented by numerous pilgrims in the 
olden times, who invoked his name for 
the cure of the ague.—I am, &c. 

Norwich. JouN Darton. 


THE FAMILY OF CHANDOS. 

Siz,—In my former communication 
I stated that Sir John Chandos was 
Knight of the Garter and “one of the 
greatest heroes of the age,” &c., having 
through an oversight confounded him 
with the celebrated knight of the same 
name who died in 1370. 

The Sir John Chandos of my com- 
munication was son and heir of Thomas 
Lord Chandos, of Herefordshire, who 
died the 49th of Edward III. 

Iam, &e. 
Ricuarp W. Brrpezs. 


THE HERBERTS OF CHAPPELL. 

Sir, —It is stated by Burke in his 
“Landed Gentry” that Sir David Ma- 
thew, who was standard-bearer at the 
battle of Towton in 1461, married one 
of the ‘* Herberts of Chappell.” 

I should be very glad if any of your 
correspondents who can throw any light 
on this matter would do so. Who were 
the said “‘ Herberts of Chappell ?” 

Iam, &e. A DEscENDANT. 


ERRATA. 
P. 489, col. 1, 1. 4 from bottom, for 
* glass” read “ gloss.” 
P. 528, col. 1, 1. 12, for “ Fatherwood” 
read “ Catherwood.” 





f Staff, or verge. 
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POPULAR POETRY OF BRITTANY. 
By Joun Brent, Jun., F.S.A. 


Havina, as I believe, been the first to introduce some years since 
the Viscount De La Villemarqué’s popular songs of Brittany, ‘‘ The 
Barzaz Breiz,” to the public in the pages of a then well-known 
periodical *, I hail the advent of a greater magician in the person of 
Mr. Tom Taylor into the same circle, feeling assured that his well- 
known reputation will give that currency amongst my countrymen to 
the singularly wild and original ballads which an anonymous contri- 
butor to a magazine, however popular, could not hope to have 
effected. 

Since the period to which I allude, the Rev. Mr. Jephson’s ‘Tour 
in Brittany” has appeared, containing many extracts from the “ Barzaz 
Breiz ;” and one of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas Tales consisted of a prose 
translation of the “ Clerk of Rohan,” from the same work. 

Probably other notices may have been given which have escaped my 
observation, besides Mr. Taylor’s contributions to “‘Once a Week.” 
My present object is to introduce to your readers a poem which 
Mr. Taylor has omitted from his interesting book, but which not only 
stands the first in Villemarqué’s work, but probably precedes in its 
claim to antiquity all the other specimens of the Breton Muse. It is 
to this archaic character, and to the allusions to a past fast-fading 
away into the dim shades of tradition, that I wish to call attention ; 
although the chant possesses claims which must render it interesting 
to the general reader as well as to the antiquary. It is one of the 
poems to which M. De La Villemarqué assigns an antiquity ranging 
back to the fifth or sixth century, and Mr. Tom Taylor seems in- 
clined, in his preface, to concur in this opinion. 

There can be little doubt but that the Armoricans, the Welsh, and 
the early inhabitants of Cornwall, were a people derived from a common 
stock or origin. 





* Tait’s Magazine: — “Popular Poetry of Brittany,” April, 1853; “Celts in 
Brittany,” September, 1855. 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor, I, 37 
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We find traditions not only similar, but in many cases identical with 
those of Wales, localized in Brittany. Its inhabitants have been ac- 
customed to celebrate their fétes by the cairn, or around the dolmens, 
to the refrain “‘ That Arthur is not dead ;”’ and in a certain district in 
Brittany, Merlin is supposed to sleep enthralled by the spells of the 
enchantress Vivien. 

The Welsh Triads allude to the advent of the Cymri, who are said 
to have come over in three divisions to Britain. Taliesen gives a 
similar tradition. Did they visit Brittany first, and pass over into 
Cornwall or Wales? Or, as Mr. T. Wright conjectures, did not the 
descendants of the ancient Bretons emigrate from the continent to 
the western shores of our island ? 

There are certain considerations adduced by the authority above 
named, such as the evidence of the landing of an invading and hostile 
people, in the destruction of Roman remains in Wales, which might 
infer that the Celtic tribes, so called, of this part of England were 
localized at much more recent dates than is generally supposed, and 
that the cairn, and cromlech, and the stone circles, were the works of 
a people as yet comparatively unknown. 

The distinguished editor of the ‘‘ Barzaz Breiz,’’ however, does not 
think so. In some of the songs given he considers he is recording the 
inspiration of a people, the immediate descendants of those who wit- 
nessed the Druid perform his awful mysteries around the grey stones at 
Lauvaux, or heard his incantations when he went forth to gather the 
“herb of gold,” and to cull the sacred misletoe. 

It may be so, but the literature of our own island, once supposed to 
be contemporaneous with this period, has in many cases proved to be 
of much more modern date. 

M. De La Villemarqué has exhibited the most patient research, and the 
most extensive reading, not only of the classical and other authorities, 
but of the best writers in many European languages. 

We cannot, however, concede the great antiquity claimed for several 
of his selections. He does, indeed, give a range from the fifth to the 
tenth century to one or two of the poems. ‘ Merlin, the Bard,” may 
be cited for example. 

We might extend it two or three centuries nearer to our own era, we 
think, although we are quite ready to acknowledge that the echoes of 
an older minstrelsy may have blended with the verses and inspiration 
of the more modern bard. A comparison given by M. De La Villemarqué 
himself of the Breton language of the present day, and certain specimens 
supposed to belong to the sixth century, exhibit changes far too slight 
to support even the probability that we have any remains in the ex- 
amples given us of so remote a date. 

If, however, the specimens given belong to the dates assigned to 
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them, the Breton language as a spoken dialect stands out as a solitary 
instance in the history of philology of unchangeableness and immu- 
tability. Many of the Breton songs and legends exhibit a strong mix- 
ture of Druidism and Christianity, a strain of thought such as might 
belong to a heathen or but half-converted -ommunity. 

The laws or institutes of our Saxon kings contained injunctions 
against the veneration of groves and fountains, of the “ well worship- 
pings” and idolatries, connected with pagan superstitions, but we find 
that in Brittany, until a period comparatively modern, the fétes were 
celebrated around ancient altar-stones and sepulchral remains; and the 
mass was performed, even to a recent date, upon the stone circles of the 
submerged “‘ Caer D’Is,” when left bare by the receding tides. 

Ancient as some of the “ Popular Poetry of Brittany” undoubtedly 
is, compared with our own Border minstrelsy, a certain modern costume 
must have been imposed upon those portions supposed to belong to the 
earliest dates, and even the ‘ Series,” a poem of which we give a speci- 
men, contains allusions which seem like the touches of one whose mind 
boasted of a higher literary culture than can be assigned to the min- 
strels of the Druidic times. 

The “ Series,” however, exhibits a wildness in structure, and in its 
allusions, allied, perhaps, to Pythagorean doctrines, and to Sybilline 
responses, 

There is an opinion amongst antiquaries becoming every day more 
prevalent, that we must reconsider the antiquity which has been assigned 
to the bardic fragments of this island, and to the literary remains of 
a similar people on the continent. The knowledge of letters has been 
claimed to have been known at a very early date in Ireland, and ex- 
amples have been said to be extant from the first century of our era. 
The fifth century is now considered the earliest date to which these 
MSS. can be attributed, and even this admission is open to controversy. 

The Psalter of Cashel may have been compiled somewhat about that 
period. 

The MS. writings of the monks of St. Gall, near Arbon, in Switzer- 
land, containing specimens in the old Irish handwriting, were introduced 
perhaps by the disciples of St. Columba, when he visited that part of 
Europe; they date about the middle of the sixth century. These spe- 
cimens are exceedingly curious, particularly for the designs of their 
elaborate chirography and illustrations. The Welsh Triads, however, 
to which M. De La Villemarqué frequently refers, being a bundle of his- 
torical and moral illusions, are certainly of very various dates. 

Some of them are said to refer to events which took place in the 
thirteenth century of our era. Possibly, however, a portion of the bardic 
fragments preserved in the Myvyrian Archeology may date back to 
the seveuth century, or even to an earlier period. In these remains 
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may be found allusions similar to those of the earlier songs of Brittany, 
as if there had been in both countries at some era after the introduction 
of Christianity, a revival of the old Druidic worship and its consequent 
train of thought. 

Many of the Breton poems are written in triplets; some are allite- 
rative, and nearly all of them are rhymed. The same peculiarities are 
to be found in the Welsh Triads. Rhyme is much older than it was 
at one time supposed to be. The early poetry of Rome exhibits traces 
of it, and amongst the Germans and the Scandinavians it existed con- 
temporaneously with alliterative verse. Traces of rhymed poetry may 
be noted in the second century, and perhaps even earlier. 


Tue Serres; or, Toe Davi anv ais Discrere, 


“ Curxp of Druid mysteries, 
Speak, thou shalt have our replies : 
In song the Series shall arise. 


* Sing the power of One, display 
That which I should learn to-day. 
* For the power of one we own 
Dark Necessity alone, 
Death, the sire of grief and gloom, 
Nought’s that been, and nought to come! 


“ Sing the power of Two, display 
That which I should learn to-day. 
“ Oxen two, the earth they paw, 
A monstrous egg-shell strive to draw, 
Whoe’er a greater wonder saw ? 
For the power of one we own 
Dark Necessity alone, 
Death the sire of grief and gloom, 
Nought that’s been, and nought to come! 


* Sing the power of Three, &c. 

** Three divisions of the earth, 
Exits three and three for birth, 
The same to men and oak-trees worth ! 
Merlin’s kingdoms three, bright flowers, 
Fruits of gold in golden bowers, 
Laughing children—these are ours! 
Oxen two, &c. 


“ Sing the power of Four, &c. 
** Whetstones four, by Merlin’s spell, 
Rapid swords that sharpen well ; 
Three divisions, &c. 


“ Sing the power of Five, &c. 
** Circles five that earth surround, 
Ages five through time profound, 
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The Dolmen’s five grey stones we trace 
About our sister’s resting-place ! 
Whetstones four, &c. 


** Sing the power of Six, &c. 
** Waxen figures six, that soon 
Warm to life beneath the moon; 
Twice three herbs in cauldron small, 
Which the Dwarf well mixes all, 
His little finger to his mouth : 
Circles five, &c. 


‘Sing the power of Seven, &c. 
* Seven suns and moons that rise, 
Seven planets in the skies, 
With the seven stars so fair, 
Seven elements in air, 
Waxen figures, &c. 


“ Sing the power of Eight, &c. 
* Eight winds, eight beal fires bright, 
Eight, besides the parent light, 
Battle signals through the night— 
Heifers eight, and white as foam, 
That through sacred pastures roam, 
Seven suns, &c. 


“Sing the power of Nine, &c. 

‘Nine small hands, the offerings pure, 
By the Tower of Lezarmeur, 
Nine poor mothers wailing there— 
Fairies nine, with flower-wreathed hair, 
That round the spring when the moon is full 
Dance in robes of fleecy wool : 
At the castle gate, the Mother and Nine, 
Nine little ones, the restless swine, 
They grunt and rage, the soil they plough 
Little ones, little ones, little ones, ho ! 
To the orchard haste ; there learn you each, 
What the patriarch of your kind will teach, 
Eight winds, &c. 


“ Sing the power of Ten, &c. 
“Ten ships that armed come, 
Ships of Nantes—O bale and doom! 
*Gainst the men of Vannes they come! 
Nine hands, &c. 


“ Sing the power of Eleven, &c. 
“ Priests eleven, in their hands 
Hazel wands and broken brands ; 
Garments bloody red and reft, 
Of three hundred these are left ! 
Ten ships, &e. 
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“ Sing the power of Twelve, &c. 
“Twelve months the year must run— 
Twelve signs—the year is done! 
The Archer, last of these but one, 
Aims the arrow from the bow, 
Hark! the sacred cow doth low, 
See her from the forest start, 
Black with white star on her brow, 
Smitten by the fatal dart, 
Wells the life-blood from her heart : 
Peals the thunder, tempests spread, 
Trembles earth, and over head, 
Storm and lightning, fire and sleet, 
Nought to come, ’tis all complete.” 


M. De La Villemarqué heard the above poem from a young peasant of 
Cornuaille. It contains allusions, in the first instance, to Necessity, or 
Fate, a deity supreme in the theogony of antiquity. 

In the second, we meet with the myth of the crocodile, which the 
Welsh Triads assure us was the cause of the Deluge. 

The three exits and three lives may refer to the doctrine of the triple 
metempsychosis, after which, according to the supposed Druidic belief, 
the soul was to find repose. 

The oak may have symbolized the Druid himself, a superior caste to 
all men of his creed, like the Brahmin. 

The four whetstones allude to a present of certain talismans made by 
Merlin to his countrymen. The swords of the brave they sharpened, 
those of cowards they caused to fall into powder as soon as they ap- 
proached them. 

The five circles were the five zones of the earth. According to 
M. De La Villemarqué, Taliesen has made allusion to them. The six 
waxen figures appear in the next series, and the dwarf makes a brewery 
of medicinal herbs. The whole has a reference to incantations. The 
dwarf puts his little finger to his mouth, because three drops of the 
precious philter have fallen upon his hand, and hence all the secrets of 
science become revealed to him. 

We next find an allusion as old as the doctrine of the Peripatetics, 
the seven planets, the seven elements, &c. 

The parent or master light of the eight watch-fires refers to the chief 
fire, kept burning in the temples of Baal, or Bel. 

Eight heifers, “ white as snow,” were said to have been adored in 
the isle of Anglesea. If this idea be correct, it shews how intimate 
must have been the connection between the Celts of Brittany and those 
of Wales. The nine little hands, and the nine mothers, have been ex- 
plained as alluding to the practice of human sacrifices. The sow, nine 
pigs, and the old boar, whose advice is to be sought under the apple- 
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tree, recall a tradition that these animals had been one of the debased 
objects of Breton worship, and that the first Christian Church had been 
built in accordance with a dream, or an inspiration, that pointed out 
that the site of the sacred edifice should be chosen where a sow and her 
young ones were found reposing under an apple-tree. 

The ten hostile vessels from Nantes, and the eleven priests with 
bloody robes, typify the destruction of the Druids and their disciples. 

The twelve signs bring the “Series” to a conclusion. Why the 
Archer, “last but one,” should give the signal of the destruction and 
confusion that is to follow, is unknown. 

There is undoubtedly some mythical allusion to this sign yet to be 
discovered. It re-appeared as a symbol] in the Middle Ages, and we 
have seen the sign of Sagittarius represented over a Norman doorway, 
in strange connection with Christian emblems, in the little but most in- 
teresting church at Stoke-sub-Hamdon, in Somersetshire. 

We cannot refrain from giving another, but much shorter specimen 
of the “ Barzaz Breiz.” Mr. Taylor has not as yet published it :— 


Meriin, THE Wizarp. 


* Merlin, Merlin, whither haste, 
This morn with your black dog so fast ? 
Tou! Iou! Tou! &ce. 


“The red egg of the serpent vast, 
I strive to seek and find at last : 


“The serpent’s egg that yet may be 
In the hollowed rock by the foam of the sea ; 


“ And the cresses green in marshy ground, 
And where the herb of gold is found ; 


** And in the wood whence the fountains flow, 
From the Oak would I cull the Misletoe. 


“Merlin, Merlin, your steps revoke, 
Leave the misletoe still on the ancient oak, 


* And the cresses green in the marshy ground, 
And the herb of gold where’er ’tis found, 


* And the serpent’s egg that yet may be 
In the hollowed rock by the foam of the sea; 


‘Merlin, Merlin, retrace your road, 
There’s one magician only—God.” 


In this poem the wizard seeks, according to Druidic practices, the 
sacred misletoe, also the ‘‘ cresses green,” and the selago, or “herb of 
gold,” so called by the peasantry of Brittany from the shining appearance 
of its blossoms when seen at a distance. In a note, M. De La Ville- 
marqué gives a quotation from Pliny, alluding to the egg of the sea- 
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serpent, and the fanciful manner in which it is prepared by that mythical 
creature. Its spells, when found, were considered most potent. Camden, 
our ancient historian, in noticing those curious relics now known to be- 
long to the Roman or Anglo-Saxon era in this country, composed of 
different layers of coloured glass, calls them ‘‘ Druid’s beads,” or 
‘* Adder beads,” Glain neidr, and has the same allusion to the serpent 
eggs. The words ‘Jou, Iou,’ remain to this day, according to the 
noble editor, the joy exclamations of the peasantry of Brittany, as 
they were the sounds of excitement amongst the Greeks as recorded 
by Aristophanes. 

The tradition that Merlin was converted to Christianity, and induced 
to forego his heathen practices, is revived in this poem; and the warn- 
ing voice which apostrophises the wizard is supposed to be that of 
St.Columba. “Except God there is no magician,’ is a phrase said to 
recur in the Myvyrian Archeology. 

“Merlin the Bard” is the poem immediately succeeding the above 
specimen. To this poem M. De La Villemarqué assigns a date ranging 
from the sixth to the tenth century. Merlin in this poem is no longer 
the wizard or powerful magician of a mythical era; he has become 
simply a harper, or minstrel. It is true he disappears marvellously at 
the end of the song, but he has manifestly lost his power, and his sole 
grief is for his stolen harp and ring. The Breton traditions speak of 
two Merlins, or a Merlin with a double character; and Merlin a minstrel, 
sometimes called the Caledonian, associated with Taliesen, Llywarch Hen, 
and other bards, is alluded to in the Welsh literature. 

“‘ Merlin the Bard” is one of the finest poems in the ‘‘ Barzaz Breiz,” 
and we trust Mr. Tom Taylor will give his version of it in the next 
edition of his work. 

“The Popular Poetry of Brittany,” although but a collection of 
ballads, is in one sense a great work. 

We have herein the history of a people told in their traditions ; and 
examples given of an inspiration which has been part of their emotional, 
as well as their intellectual existence. The poetry of a refined and 
cultivated age, and the poetry of a period, simple and barbarous, 
although the same in essence, are widely different in expression. 

Both speak of feelings, and both speak to the heart more or less; 
the one, however, directly appeals to the simplest emotions, and to the 
grand ideas of an heroic age—an age without learning, without culture, 
bat characterized by wild myths and traditions, which produce impres- 
sions that appeal like religion, and have all the spells of prophecy. The 
poetry of a cultivated age is made up of a thousand externals, derived 
from what is beautiful and elegant in art and science, and from the 
classical and the romantic; the stage, the sculpture hall, the picture 
gallery, nay, all the illusions of fancy minister to its growth, and to its 

I 
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efficiency; it becomes a part of the luxuries with which civilization 
surrounds us. Poetry in the days of the ancient Breton priests, the 
Cambrian bards, the Scalds, or the old Homeric Rhapsodists, had an 
intensity and reality that moved men like a real inspiration. 

M. De La Villemarqué has done a great work. As a collector in 
himself or by the members of his family, of the Breton songs, he has 
shewn indefatigable industry and research; and in his history, descrip- 
tions, and learned references, he has compressed and brought together 
with skill and judgment an immense treasury of the Celtic sayings and 
traditions, as well as of the legendary literature of Europe. 





Tue Deap Sea.—Last year the Duc de Luynes started on a scientific ex- 
ploration of the Dead Sea and the adjacent country; and it was stated at the 
time that he had caused an iron-built vessel, the “Segar,” to be transported 
thither piece by piece on camels. This boat, after doing excellent service, was 
intrusted to the care of a sheikh, in the hope that she might be serviceable to 
other tourists ; but during a stormy night she broke from her anchorage and 
struck against a rock, which caused her so much damage that the French sailors 
who had had the management of her towed her far into the Dead Sea, and sank 
her, that she might not be broken up and then destroyed by the Bedouins. 
This and the following details of the expedition are given in an able article on 
the subject by M. Huillard-Breholles, in the Revwe Contemporaine :—The Duc 
de Luynes, who had reserved the archeological department for himself, had 
selected M. Lartet, a geologist attached to the Museum of Natural History at 
the Jardin des Plantes, Dr. Combe, and Lieutenant Vignes, French navy, to 
aid him, each in their respective capacities. A few caverns, situated near Bey- 
rout, were explored in the hope of finding antediluvian remains in them, and 
indeed several flint instruments were dug up as evidence of the “age of stone” 
in these parts. The expedition visited Masada, the last stronghold of the Jews, 
of which Josephus relates the horrible story. This stronghold is a rock acces- 
sible only by two narrow winding paths, leading over frightful precipices. There 
are still some ruins visible at Masada, besides the trenches of the Roman gene- 
ral who besieged the place. From the surveys taken by Lieutenant Vignes, it 
appears that the Dead Sea is of an ovoid form, with the narrower end towards 
the south. It is forty-five miles long, and its greatest breadth does not exceed 
twelve. The density of the waters of this inland sea varies between 1:160 and 
1-230; the larger figure represents the density at the bottom, which shews 
that the waters of the affluents do not descend to the lower strata. The 
bottom consists of a bluish mud mixed with crystals of salt.—Galiguani’s 
Messenger. 
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ON ANCIENT STONE CHAIRS AND STONES OF 
INAUGURATION. 


(Concluded from p. 436.) 


Tat the golden or gilded slipper or sandal used in the inauguration 
ceremonies of Irish toparchs was one specially kept for the purpose is 
quite probable; and I have no doubt but that the shoe of thin sheet 
copper or bronze which was exhibited in 1852, among other antiquities, 
at the Belfast Museum, and which puzzled all who examined it, may have 
been one of these ceremonial relics. (‘ Ulster Journal of Archeology,” 
No. iv. p. 23.) The place of inauguration of the kings of Ireland 
was at the once celebrated hill of Tara, situated in the county of Meath, 
and which, from a period antecedent to written history, had been the 
principal seat of the monarchs of the island. I shall not attempt to give 
any historical notices of this locality; the history of Tara is the history 
of Ireland, and those who would desire to know more of this interesting 
spot will do well to consult vol. xviii. part 2 of the Trans. of the Royal 
Irish Academy, in which will be found a paper on the “ History and 
Antiquities of Tara Hill,” contributed by Dr. Petrie, and upon which 
has been bestowed all that learned and laborious research which has 
characterized the writings of that gentleman. 

Here is a rath, situated on an eminence and encircled by two fosses 
and parapets, within which was a mound and chair. This is popularly 
known as the “ King’s chair Rath,” and was in all probability the ac- 
tual spot where the ceremony took place. In the ancient MS. accounts 
of Tara this place is called Rath-na-Seanadh, i.e. the Rath of the synods 
or assemblies. 

It is also probable that this was the site of the celebrated Lia Fail, 
or coronation stone of the kings of Ireland, and which is now believed 
to be under the coronation throne of our own sovereigns in West- 
minster Abbey. The Irish accounts inform us that this miraculous 
stone was brought into Ireland by the Tuath-de-Danan colony, that it 
was placed at Tara, and that on it the inauguration ceremonies were 
performed. The fable of this stone having been lent for the coronation 
of Fergus Mac Erc in the fifth century, of its having been retained by 
the Dalriadic race of kings, and preserved at Scone, from whence it 
was taken by Edward I. and placed in its present position, is a forgery 
of the thirteenth century, persisted in, and perpetuated by Fordun, 
Winton, and Boethius; and adopted by succeeding writers on their 
authority. That such a stone once existed at Tara is certain; its 
locality, use, and the magical virtues ascribed to it, are thus described 
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in an ancient topographical work called the Dinnseanchus, a compila- 
tion of the twelfth century; among other tracts in this work is one de- 
scribing Tara, its raths, mounds, pillar-stones, &c.; the author thus re- 
fers to the Lia Fail :— 

** Fal lies by the side of Dumhana n-giall to the north, i.e. the stone that roared 
under the feet of each king that took possession of (the throne of) Ireland. Fal, 
the name of this stone, means fo, ail, ‘the under stone,’ i.e. the stone wnder the 
king.” —(Hist. and Antig. of Tara Hiil, p.138.) 

We have here the true etymology of the word given by an early 
writer ; what becomes of the etymological fable of “‘ the stone of destiny,” 
and what becomes of the statements of the above writers respecting its 
removal to Scotland in the fifth, when a native writer describes its 
existence at Tara in the twelfth century? It is utterly impossible to 
believe that a stone invested with such a traditionary sanctity, and 
looked upon as the palladium of the legitimate monarchy of Ireland, 
should have been so frivolously lent, and so quietly suffered to be re- 
tained. In the whole range of our ancient annalists there is no allusion 
to such a circumstance, and we must therefore believe it to be, what it 
really is, a forgery of the medizval Scottish writers. Dr. Petrie dissents 
from the notion of the stone in Westminster Abbey being the veritable 
Lia Fail, and is of opinion that it still exists at Tara: from the latter 
statement I must, however, reluctantly dissent, and for these reasons. 
The stone fixed upon by that gentleman is a cylindrical obelisk now 
standing in the Rath-na-Riogh: it stands at present about 6 ft. above 
ground, but according to the Doctor the real height is said to be 12 ft., 
the remainder being sunk in the earth ; the Doctor states that this “‘ obe- 
liscal pillar-stone lay in a prostrate position, and in the locality indicated 
by the native writers of the tenth and twelfth centuries.” He does not, I 
am sure, mean to state that ¢his stone was in that position in the time 
of these writers, but that previous to its removal to its present site in 
the year 1798, it lay in the locality where these annalists record that 
the veritable inauguration stone was placed in their day. The size and 
form of the existing monument is quite opposed to the idea of an in- 
stallation stone, which must certainly have been a flat flagstone, upon 
which the monarch or chief stood, and in that position went through 
certain ceremonies which certainly could not be performed upon a per- 
fectly cylindrical body. Again, no people are more tenacious in pre- 
serving the traditions and relics of the past than are the Irish. Was the 
Lia Fail in existence at Tara, that fact would never have died out 
among the people; the sacred relic would have been pointed out from 
generation to generation, and its traditions carefully preserved. I am 
of opinion that this monument does not exist either at Tara or West- 
minster ; I think it more than probable that it was destroyed by the 
Norman invaders in the latter end of the twelfth or beginning of the 

Gent. Mac. 1865, Vot. I. 3U 
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thirteenth century. Meath became very early an appanage of the 
English Crown, and was granted to that fearless and hardy adventurer 
Hugo de Lacy. From an early period of the English dominion in Ire- 
land, the constant and undeviating policy of the conquerors was to de- 
nationalize the conquered; and we have abundant historic evidence in 
the various laws passed from the thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies of this fact. We have seen that the language, dress, and social 
customs of the people became the subjects of penal enactments; every- 
thing that could remind them of their former independence, and 
that preserved the traditions of past glories, as far as the victors had 
the power, was banished from the sight and memories of the natives. 
We have seen the inauguration seat of the O’Neills destroyed by the 
Lord Deputy Mountjoy; there is therefore nothing very speculative in 
supposing that the Lia Fail, a monument of far more importance and 
interest in the minds of the people, should have shared the same fate at 
the hands of Hugo de Lacy, or some of his immediate descendants. 

Dr. Borlase, in describing the stone circles of Cornwall, and the 
assemblies held therein, and the ceremonies practised, alludes to the 
stones of inauguration which were frequently an accompaniment of 
those monuments; he writes :— 

‘This custom of choosing Princes by nobles standing in a circle upon rocks, is 
said to have remained ainong the northern nations till the reign of Charles IV. and 
the Golden Bull, a.p. 1356. Some of these circles have a large stone in the middle, 
as the monument near Upsal in Sweden, called Morasten, of which Olaus Magnus 
gives us both the description and use. On this Morasten Ericus was made King of 
Sweden, no longer since than the year 1396. In Denmark also there are monu- 
ments of this kind, and Macdonald was crowned King of the Isles, in the isle of 
Ysla, standing upon a stone with a deep impression on the top of it, made on pur- 
pose to receive his feet. It was also the custom to sit on stones placed in the same 
circular manner, during the time of council, law, or election, and the seat where 
the king sat is still in Denmark called Kony-stolen, or king’s seat, as that whereon 
the Queen was crowned is called Droning-stolen. In the Holm, as they call it in 
Shetland, (i.e. the Law-Ting,) there are four great stones upon which sat the 
judge, clerk, and other officers of the court.”—(Borlase’s Antig. of Cornwall, 
p- 193.) 


The election and installation of the kings of Denmark were also 
conducted in a similar manner to the ceremonies we have already de- 
scribed as in use among the Irish Celts, as we find from Mallet’s 
“Northern Antiquities :”— 


“They still,” says our author, “shew the places where these elections were 
made, and as Denmark was for a long time divided into three kingdoms, we find 
accordingly three principal monuments of this custom; the one near Lunden in 
Scania, the other at Leyra or Lethra in Zealand, and the third near Viborg in 
Jutland. These monuments, whose rude bulk has preserved them from the ravages 
of time, are only vast unhewn stones, commonly twelve in number, set upright, 
and placed in the form of a circle; in the middle is erected a stone much larger 
than the rest, on which they made a seat for the king. The other stones served as 
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a barrier to keep off the populace, and marked the place of those whom the people 
had appointed to make the selection We know that this custom of electing 
their kings in the open field prevailed among all the northern nations, and was for 
a long time necessary because they had no cities. The emperors of Germany were 
for many ages elected after the same manner.”—(Bohn’s edit., p. 128.) 


Stone Chair, Killiney-hill, co. Dublin. 


The monument depicted above is situated in a grove of stunted oaks, 
a short distance from Killiney-hill,.in the county of Dublin, and is thus 
described by Mr. D. Alton :— 

“ Near this hill, at the residence of Mr. O'Hara, in a circular enclosure of stunted 
oaks, is one of these few remarkable Brehon chairs which yet stand in the island. 
It presents the appearance of a large arm-chair of stone, with a slab step between 
two large rocks, all of granite. At the distance of a few yards behind it, is 
a screen-like granite slab, standing nearly perpendicular, and pierced about half 
through at the side fronting the back of the chair with a large hole, &.”—(His- 
tory of the County of Dublin, p. 894.) 

The same author describes another of these monuments, situated in 
the demesne of Glen Southwell, parish of Rathfarnham, and county of 
Dublin ; he writes :— 


“The visitor will see here a very remarkable Brehon chair surrounded by most 
venerable thorns. ‘This relic is composed of three large upright granite slabs, the 
two sides being about eight and a half feet high, the back seven. There is no stone 
where the seat should be, but a very large one lies beside it, resting in an inclined 
position on smaller ones.” —(Zid., p. 790.) 


Captain Josias Bodley, in his “ Account of a Journey into Lecale,” 
&e., published in the * Ulster Journal of Archeology,” vol. ii., mentions 
his visit to “the Well and Chair of St. Patrick” at Struel in the county 
of Down. The editor in a foot-note states :— 


“These are still in existence at Struel, about a mile south-east of Downpatrick. 
St. Patrick’s chair is a recess formed by three large stones, or rocks, on the top of 
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the precipitous hill, up which those doing penance had to climb, and in which they 
in turn sat down.”—(p. 89.) 


Martin, in his “ Description of the Western Isles,” gives some ac- 
count of the inauguration of the ancient kings of the Hebrides on an 
island in Loch Finlagan, in Islay. He writes :— 


“There was a big stone 7 ft. square, in which there was made a deep impression 
to receive the feet of McDonald ; for he was crowned King of the Isles standing 
on this stone, and swore that he would continue his vassals in the possession of 
their lands, and do exact justice to all his subjects; and then his father’s sword 
was put in his hands. The Bishop of Argyle and seven priests anointed him King 
in presence of all the heads of the tribes who were his vassals; at which time the 
orator rehearsed a catalogue of his ancestors.... When the chief entered on the 
government of the clan, he was placed on a pyramid of stones, a white rod was de- 
livered to him, and the chief Druid or orator pronounced a stimulating panegyric 
on the ancient pedigree, valour, and liberality of his family, all which he proposed 
to the young chieftain for imitation.” 


That there should be a strict conformity between the inauguration 
customs of Ireland and the Western Isles and Highlands of Scotland, is 
not to be wondered at, the natives of both being of the same stock, 
having one language, and being in all respects one people ; their very 
domestic habits, customs, and traditions being the same. 


WALEs. 


Among the ancient Cymry the stone chair was an usual and essential 
appendage to the Gorsedd, or place of assembly of the Bards. The 
situation and construction of the Gorsedd are carefully described by the 
ancient Bardic writers. The following quotations are taken from a paper 
by the Rev. J. Williams, (Ab-Ithel,) in the Arch@ologia Cambrensis, 
vol. for 1850, entitled ‘‘ Druidic Stones :”’— 


“It is an institutional usage to form a conventional circle of stones on the sum- 
mit of some conspicuous ground, so as to enclose any requisite area of greensward, 
the stones being so placed as to allow sufficient space for a man to stand between 
each two of them, except that the two stones of the circle, which most directly con- 
front the eastern sun, should be sufficiently.apart to allow at least ample space for 
three men between them, thus affording an easy ingress into the circle. This large 
space is called the entrance or portal; in front of which, at the distance of either 
three fathoms, or of three times three fathoms, a stone called a station-stone shou!d 
be so placed as to indicate the eastern cardinal point; to the north of which 
another stone should be placed, so as to face the eye of the rising sun at the 
longest summer’s day; and to the south of it an additional one pointing to the 
position of the rising sun at the shortest winter’s day. These three are called 
station-stones ; but in the centre of the circle a stone larger than the others should 
be so placed that diverging lines drawn from its middle to the three station-stones 
may point severally and directly to the three particular positions of the rising sun 
which they indicate.”—(Jolo MSS., p. 445.) 

“The place of assembly shall be upon the grassy face of the earth, and chairs 
shall be placed there, namely, stones ; and where stones cannot be obtained, then in 
their stead turfs, and the chair of assembly shall be in the middle of the Gorsedd.” 
—Jolo MSS., p. 627.) 
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Again, in the same authority we find the following :— 

“A chair and Gorsedd of the British Bard shall be held conspicuously in the 
face of the sun in the eye of light, and under the expansive freedom of the sky, that 
all may see and hear.” —(Jolo MSS., p. 432.) 

I am indebted to the Rev. E. L. Barnewell, Ruthin, for the following 
sketch of a stone chair now at Peel Park, near Ruthin, the seat of Lord 
Bagot. 
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Stone Chair, Peel Park, near Ruthin. 


The above interesting relic was originally removed from a stone circle 
near the above-mentioned place by an old farmer, who, thinking, as he 
said, ‘it would make a capital horse-block,” had it conveyed to his 
farm-house, from which ignominious position it was rescued by its pre- 
sent proprietor. Davis, in his ‘‘ Celtic Researches,” mentions the stone 
chair of Idris, the giant and astronomer, after whom one of the highest 
peaks in Wales is called ‘‘ Cadair Idris.’ He states that his chair is 
cut out of the rock on the summit of the mountain, (p. 173). Many of 
the Welsh peaks are called chairs, as Cadair Arthur, Cadair Ferwyn, 
Cadair Gwladus; we have also Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh, and the 
mountain called Red Chair, in the county of Cork, Ireland. It is pro- 
bable that these “‘ high places” were remarkable sites for assemblies of 
the people for religious, judicial, or military purposes, or were places of 
Bardic convocation, and were thus called after the chair, seat, or throne 
which formed a conspicuous feature in the Gorsedd. 


CoRNWALL. 
Borlase describes a ‘‘ Druid’s seat of judgment” at Carnbre, in Corn- 
wall. He writes :— 


“TI have seen several of the seats or benches of judgment, particularly in the 
Scilly Isles, but none so distinct and so manifestly pointing the use they were in- 
tended for as this.” —( Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 115.) 
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GREECE. 


Among the ancient Greeks, or perhaps the Pelasgic colonists who 
preceded the Hellenes in the occupation of Arcadia and Thessaly, stone 
chairs hewn out of solid monoliths, or out of the live rock, were not 
infrequent. The following example from ‘ Dodwell’s Cyclopean and 
Pelasgic Remains in Greece and Italy” is interesting as having been 
found by that laborious and accomplished antiquary among the ruins 
of the Pelasgian city of Lilea, in Phocis. 


Stone Chair, Lilwa, Phocis. 


The church of the Holy Virgin in the modern village of Cheroneia 
contains an ancient ¢hronos, or chair of white marble, brought from the 
neighbouring ruins of the ancient Acropolis. The villagers call it the 
throne of Plutarch. Cheroneia is said to have been founded by Cheron, 
the son of Apollo. Dodwell also mentions stone chairs as existing at 
a ruined city at the foot of Mount Parnassus, and at the sacred forests 
of Epidauros. A remarkable one, existing at Mytilene (see next page), 
has been illustrated in a work published by the Count de Choiseul 
Gouffier. Two, with inscriptions, have been discovered by Sir William 
Gell in the ruins of a temple at Rhamuus, (see “ Unedited Antigq. of 
Attica.”) Pausanias also frequently mentions them. Dodwell writes,— 

“ The thronos, or proedria, was for great persons, even for divinities; and it is 
probable that some of those which still remain in Greece contained statues, not of 
marble, but of ivory and gold, or of wood. Pausanias gives the name of thronos to 
the seat of the Olympian Jupiter, and of the Amyclean Apollo.” 


Sourn AMERICA. 


With the manners and customs of the ancient peoples of Central 
America, and of those inhabiting the eastern side of the Andes, we have 
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very little acquaintance. What little we do know has come to us through 
the early Spanish writers, whose statements are deeply tinctured by re- 
ligious prejudices. The remains of their temples, palaces, and tombs, 


Marble Chair, Mytilene. 


give us some notion of the state of the arts of design and construction 
among them, and of the nature of their funeral rites; but of their mode 
of life, government, jurisprudence, religion, ceremonies, we have no 
correct information. Stone chairs are mentioned by several travellers 
as existing in Peru and Chili. 

“ Villavicencio says two leagues north of Monte Christo, in the district of Manta, 
on the flat summit of a low mountain, is a circle of thirty stone seats, with arms; 
and that they in all probability were used on solemn occasions by the chiefs of Cara, 
ere they conquered Quito.”—(Bollaert’s Antig. and Ethn. of South America, 
p- 80.) 

This is evidently the stone circle of Ireland, Wales, and Cornwall ; 
but instead of the assembled chiefs, nobles, or bards standing each by 
his rude pillar-stone, as was the custom according to Borlase, each in 
this instance occupied a stone chair. Central America exhibits its quota 
of stone circles, pillar-stones, cairns, &c. to puzzle the antiquary. 

Again,— 

“Among the ruins of Hatun Colla (Peru) are observed the remains of monu- 
ments, and it is said that here was the residence of a prince, whose palaces and 
town were covered by the waters of the lake, although history is silent as to any 
such event. Here is also found a chair of stone (a species of lava) with its back 
made of a single piece, which is said to have been the throne of the lord of the 
place.”—(Von Tschudi’s and Riviero’s Peruvian Antiq., p. 293.) 
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Markham, in describing the wonderful remains of the Cyclopean 
fortress of Cuzco, states that— 


“On the summit of the Rodadero, a succession of steps with two stone seats is 


Stone Chair, St. Vigors. 


hewn out of the solid rock, and from these seats the Incas are said to have watched 
the progress of their gigantic undertaking.”—(Cuzco and Lima, by Markham, 
p- 116.) 

















Stone Chair, Durham. 


While on this subject it may not be out of place to notice some ex- 
amples of medisval stone chairs. Some of those I am about to mention 
2 
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are of considerable antiquity, and were probably the chairs or seats of 
the founders of the church, or of the bishop of the diocese in which 
such were situated. The sketch in the preceding page is from De Cau- 
mont’s Abécédaire d’ Archéologie, vol. i. p. 248. 

He states that it belongs to the church of St. Vigors, that it is of the 
eleventh century, and the material red marble. From its massive sim- 
plicity, and the absence of decoration, it may with certainty be referred 
to that date, if indeed it be not of an earlier age. The same writer states 
that similar chairs exist in the cathedrals of Lyons and Vienne. Such 
chairs were also frequent in English cathedrals of an early date. The 
second sketch in the preceding page is from Carter’s large work, Plate 32. 
It is from the chapter-house of Durham Cathedral, and was sketched by 
Carter previous to the demolition of that portion of the sacred edifice. 
He calls it the bishop’s chair of installation. 

At Plate 45 of the same work we have the following sketch of a stone 
chair from Beverley Minster. Carter states that it is the Fridstool 
granted by King Athelstan to John de Beverly, Archbishop of York. 








Carter gives no authority for this statement, nor am I aware at pre- 
sent of any existing. This is certain, however, that the chair is one of 
considerable antiquity, from its simple and archaic character. 

An interesting stone chair exists in the ancient cathedral of St. Canice, 
Kilkenny (see next page). It is traditionally known as the chair of 
St. Canice, but it is evidently a work of the thirteenth century, and 
was probably the bishop’s seat in the ancient chapter-house. It is 
now erected in the north transept, having evidently been removed 
thither from its original position. The seat is built of blocks of dark 
limestone. 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor. I, 3x 
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At the church of the Coptic convent of Alexandria, Pococke saw the 
celebrated patriarchal chair of St. Mark—at least tradition has for ages 








Stone Chair, St. Canice, Kilkenny. 


past assigned it to the venerated founder of the first Christian Church 
in Egypt. He gives an engraving of this interesting relic in a “ De- 
scription of the East,” 3 vols., fol., London, 1733, vol. i. p. 7. 


R. R. Brasn, M.R.I.A. 





Pomrgy’s Pitian.—A curious discovery has recently been made in at- 
tempting to repair the basement of this celebrated monument, which appeared 
in a ruinous state. M. d’Arnaud-Bry, a French engineer, having been ap- 
pointed by the Viceroy of Egypt to direct the work of consolidation, he first 
of all caused a few of the loose stones forming the basement to be removed 
with all proper precaution ; but it was soon found that these stones had nothing 
to do with the support of the pillar, and that the latter rested entirely on 
a cube of very hard quartzose puddingstone within the basement. Upon 
further examination it was discovered that this cube bore an inscription in 
hieroglyphics turned upside down, and was, in fact, the capital of a column 
belonging to one of the temples of Upper Egypt, and conveyed hither for the 
express purpose of serving for the base of the column. M. Mariette has de- 
ciphered the inscription, and found the name of Sesostris II., the father of the 
great Sesostris, mentioned in it ; so that Pompey’s pillar rests on the fragment 
of a monument erected many centuries before the Christian era. A new base- 
ment has now been constructed, with a passage all round the stone, so that 
visitors may inspect the hieroglyphics, and the whole has been railed in to 
protect the monument from deterioration.—Galignani. 
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TESTS OF THE TRUTH OF HISTORY. 


Tue Rev. Prebendary Scarth recently delivered a lecture at the Bath 
Literary and Philosophical Institution, entitled, ‘‘ The Truths of Written 
History tested by Modern Discoveries, and especially by Lapidary and 
other Inscriptions,” in which he remarked that— ; 


“Tf in ancient times critical history was little understood, and no power of 
testing the accuracy of facts seems to have been known; and if in medieval 
ages, when learning was little cultivated, every statement seems to have been 
too hastily credited ; surely, in modern times, a system of critical analysis has 
at times been resorted to, which has been as much too condemnatory as the 
other was too credulous. It is well, therefore, that some course should be pur- 
sued which, while it avoids credulity, and tests all facts by fair and justl 
balanced reasoning, shall not too hastily reject what past ages have received, 
or discredit what modern research may prove to be correct.” 


In accordance with these views, he went briefly over the whole stream 
of history, shewing how the statements of Scripture are supported by 
the Egyptian and Babylonish monuments; that the Arch of Titus bears 
its testimony to the accuracy of Josephus; and that the Roman cata- 
combs attest the truth of the generally received accounts of the early 
history of Christianity. After glancing at the confirmation of history 
to, be derived from medals and coins as well as from painting and sculp- 
ture, the lecturer went on to say how greatly the interest of a country 
was enhanced by its ancient remains and its historical character, and 
concluded as follows :— 


“ And now, lest this paper should be unduly extended, let us sum up in few 
words what the result of these investigations may be. We have written 
history reaching to a period 1,500 years B.c. We have sacred history reach- 
ing probably 2,000 B.c., or 500 years earlier. We have Egyptian sculpture 
and Lenaiseiles reaching to much the same date, as far as the researches in 
that direction have yet penetrated; and these oy ang monuments have 
brought a strong confirmation of the truth of much that is preserved both in 
sacred and profane history. We have a new source for — history lately 
opened to us in the discovery and interpretation of the ancient Assyrian monu- 
ments, so many of which have happily been recovered, and it only needs time 
and labour to unfold all that these remote records contain. So far as they 
have been interpreted they afford a strong confirmation of the truth of written 
history, both sacred and profane. So far as regards remote history. But 
more recent history, as the conflicts of early Christianity related in eccle- 
siastical history, is exactly confirmed by remains discovered in the Catacombs, 
and by inscriptions found elsewhere. These bear the strongest confirmation to 
the truth of written history. Again, we have the testimony of) coins and 
medals, of pottery, and stamped tiles, as well as sculptured fragments, all 
bringing before us events and persons more accurately described in written 
history. The unrolling of papyri, the deciphering of cuneiform and arrow- 
headed characters, the reading of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, while they give 
the opportunity of revising ters, present a very happy confirmation that 
mankind have never been without historic light; and it would seem_that as 
the world becomes older, and facts are multiplied, and the knowledge of the 
past would seem to be irrecoverable, Providence has ordained that fresh lights 
should rise up, and’new means be presented for arriving at a correct knowledge 
of past ages, and for testing the truth and accuracy of that which it has pleased 
Providence to reveal.” 
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THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN AND ITS CASTLE. 


THERE is one result of the marvellous facilities which are offered to 
travellers and would-be holiday-seekers in these days, that is apt to be 
either overlooked altogether, or slighted in a way that it does not 
deserve; and that is, a tendency to pass rapidly by certain spots, of 
historic and unsurpassable beauty, with merely a passing glimpse at 
their charms: in short, to “do” two or three of their salient points of 
interest, and almost to disregard many others. This is perhaps the 
inevitable consequence of excursion trains, and tourist tickets, and 
should be set down on the per contra side of the account, when we 
plume ourselves on having gone, for instance, such a round as the 
North Wales tour in two or three weeks. 

Scarcely any place has suffered more in this way than the celebrated 
Vale whose name stands at the head of this article; and we purpose to 
give a few reasons, in the course of the following pages, why our valley 
should not be so hastily dismissed, as it is now-a-days, by nearly every 
visitor who passes through it. 

Though not of the valley, we have, from time to time, lingered so long 
and so happily in its quiet glens, and on its breezy heights, that we never 
fail to smile with pity upon the weary tourist faces that we see of a 
summer eve, when returning from one of our accustomed rambles. Their 
jaded possessors may be seen mournfully perched on coach or omnibus, 
ready to start for “ fresh fields and pastures new,” after having (as they 
fondly suppose) seen all that is to be seen in this inexhaustible little 
treasury of Nature’s varied charms. For it is, in truth, “a box,” as George 
Herbert says of the sweet spring-time, “‘ where sweets compacted lie.” 
Of course the aforesaid tourists will indignantly repudiate the notion 
that they have scamped their work. Have they not, before breakfast, 
walked to the little gimcrack villa of Plas Newydd; and afterwards 
climbed the hill of Castell Dinas Bran, and come down again? and 
from its base sauntered along the canal banks to Valle Crucis Abbey, 
the Tintern of North Wales? Nay, have not some more venturous or 
more knowing wights even explored the fat meadows which lie around 
the ruins of the old abbey, and been rewarded by the discovery of the 
pillar of Eliseg, which is in their vicinity? And what more is there to 
see? So they go on their way, perhaps a little disappointed with their 
experiences, and with an impression that the valley is an overrated 
valley, and that once is often enough to perform the pilgrimage thither. 
Thus it fares, we fear, with our restless friends in many other places 
which they visit ; and we find some difficulty in believing that they have 
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gained either strength or recreation by thus getting over their ground 
with seven-league boots. 

Now Nature is too coy a mistress to yield up her rarest charms to 
such flighty wooers; we can never say of her that we came, and saw, 
and conquered: she must be wooed patiently, quietly, and reverentially ; 
and, to our mind, should be wooed alone. Down amid the many- 
coloured thickets, where the sacred Dee winds darkly and solemnly, 
fatigued after his noisy struggles with the ragged rocks that barred his 
course a hundred yards up the stream; on the crest of the limestone 
cliffs, where the deer-like sheep bound off at sight of a human being; 
or in the green lanes where hazels and honey-suckle and wild roses 
interweave their boughs, and fill the summer air with balm; in the 
quiet noon, when the distant hills of Merioneth loom softly in the silver 
haze; or when, in the gloaming, the voices of ‘ well-contented doves” 
come from the woods: at such times, and in places such as these, is 
she to be found in the full flush of her beauty, and then and there does 
she make sweetest response to her true followers. Nowhere does she 
pour forth profuser charms than in the Vale of Llangollen; and for how 
many, in these bustling days, does she pour them forth in vain! 

Till recently, the valley has been without that useful abomination, 
the railway. Time was, when old Dee, on his coracle-laden bosom, and 
a few half-beaten tracks, served all the purposes of the scanty intercourse 
with the surrounding country; then the days of our first Edward saw 
a great military road, from Castell Crogen (now Chirk Castle) to Castell 
Dinas Bran, sweep along the sides of the Berwyn Hills, and cross “ the 
dark river” half a mile below the place where the village bridge (five 
centuries old) now stands: then, in the present century, the great Holy- 
head road rushed through the valley; and, a short time before that, 
a canal (a captive daughter of the Dee, severed from her parent stream 
near the Llantysilio Pools) was led away from the bereaved river, and 
pursued her course, high above the lowlier haunts of her parent, on the 
fairy-like aqueduct which Telford had prepared for her, until at last the 
wily engineer wedded her, at Ellesmere, to the inland navigation of 
England. And, within the last two or three years, came the iron king, 
who smiles at rivers, and roads, and canals. Yet even he paused long 
before he reluctantly sent his messenger down the quiet vale; he knew 
that, sooner or later, his time would come; and so, after contenting 
himself awhile with depositing his subjects at a little road-side station 
six miles from the town, he at last sent his noisy team down the sleep- 
ing hill-sides, and claimed the valley for his own. 

And yet not all his own: for when the Great Architect laid down 
His plans, He ordained that this should be a valley of valleys; and, in 
all the tributary glens, with reasonable precaution you may yet escape 
the noise of the locomotive’s shriek, even in the still autumn nights. 
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Hence there has been preserved, for all true holiday-keepers, at least 
one quiet haunt for their weary spirits or overtasked brains, in this 
valley of Llangollen. A glance at the Ordnance map will explain our 
meaning. It will shew how the many hills rise in the vale like waves ; 
sometimes roughly and abruptly, and sometimes smoothly and softly,— 
here, almost perpendicular, and studded with crags, over which even the 
wild Welsh sheep cannot range with impunity (as many a carcase tells 
on the rugged terraces of the Eglwysegle rocks), and there, softly and 
gently swelling like a long Atlantic roller when the storm is hushed, 
as does “ the Velvet Hill,” which shelters on the west the tranquil nook 
where, more than six centuries since, a party of shrewd old Cistercian 
monks laid the foundations of the Abbey of Valle Crucis. 

The guide-books tell a tolerably true tale of the abbey; and they who 
wish for further information on the subject may find it in the pages of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, or, better still, from its intelligent janitrix, 
than whom a more learned or more jealous guardian of crumbling ruins 
it were difficult to find. You have only to manifest a real interest in 
its ivy-covered walls, and the stereotyped sentences employed for ordi- 
nary visitors are laid aside, and she will descant learnedly upon the 
worthy founder, Madoc ap Gryffydd Maelor, ‘‘The hawk of battles, 
a proud and mighty chief, and prosperous prince *,” who was Lord of 
Bromfield and Yale, and grandson, on his mother’s side, to the great 
Owen Gwynedd, Prince of North Wales. Or she will tell you all that 
is known—and not a word more (a great recommendation in Wales 
by the by)—of Adam the Abbot, who built the western gable, and 
wrote thereon, in letters of stone, a prayer, that may still be read, for 
the peace of his soul. Or you may learn from her all that you care to 
know—and more perhaps, if you are one of our hop-skip-and-a-jump 
tourists—of the Welsh worthies whose shattered tombs still exist, and 
which were reverentially laid in the chancel some thirteen or fourteen 
years ago. At that time the ruins were cleared out of the interior; and 
nave, and chancel, and aisles were carpeted with a bright green turf that 
is good for weary eyes, and provocative of repose to lazy limbs whilst 
one listens to the worthy dame telling the tale of this church of Llan- 
egwestl. But we may, safely leave our reader in her hands for informa- 
tion, if he seeks it, on all these points. How times have changed since 
the days of the lordly hospitality of the Abbot David, which Gutto’ r 
Glyn, in a MS. poem written somewhere between 1430 and 1460, thus 
celebrates :— 

“There (at Valle Crucis) we have tables loaded with gifts, 
Much drinking, and various victuals, 


In the palace of Egwestl—several dishes. 
There is old liquor to make us merry ; 





* Myvyrian Archeology, vol. i. p. 333. 
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Pale and dark metheglin : 

We shall have a thousand apples for dessert, 

And grace, honour, and dignity ; 

Honey, grapes, the fruit of orchards, 

And of the fortress of Yale, and carols ; 

And fire which will make the old feel younger ; 
There during dinner will arise the strains of organs, 
Vocal and instrumental music.” 

One might travel far before he could find a pleasanter spot wherein 
to pass a long, listless, summer’s day, than amidst the golden grey walls 
of Valle Crucis, hemmed in by noble trees, and with not a sound to 
break the stillness, save the good lady’s fluent talk, or the tinkle of 
a merry little brook that once fed the abbot’s fish-ponds, and is still 
hastening, as ever, to join the Dee at the mill below. 

But there is one object about which the guide-books, and history, 
and even Miss Lloyd herself, are either almost silent, or tell conflicting 
stories; and that is the grim old castle which peeps into this Valley of 
the Cross and all her sister valleys in the vale, and looks like a stern, 
soured man amongst a group of light-hearted children, shedding, at 
times, a gloomy fear upon them all. We have lately been at some 
pains to gather together all that we could find about this frowning old 
fortress of Dinas Bran (for there is no monograph account of it”) ; 
and here are the facts, which our readers will find more trustworthy 
than the astounding intelligence they would probably receive on the 
spot—that it was a work of British days, or possibly even of the 
“giants” themselves. 

There are two ways of reaching the summit of the cone-like hill on 
which the castle stands 1,000 ft. above the Dee. One, the ordinary 
“ tourist’ path, by which ninety-nine out of every hundred march up 
the hill and then “march down again ;” and another, which leads by 
a somewhat gentler slope round the back of the pretty little villa, 
Siamber Wen, on by Llandin farm, and so up the eastern side of the 
hill. The latter route has the advantage of being somewhat longer, 
and much prettier; and withal is more nearly the route by which the 
castle was approached in the old unsettled times when its founders 
retreated within its almost inaccessible walls to shelter themselves from 
their infuriated and betrayed countrymen. 

Scrambling over a few fences, and breasting the steep ascent, we 
pause, “scant of breath,” to call to mind the lines in which one Howel 
ap Einion Lygliw, a fourteenth century bard, tells a piteous tale of the 
sufferings, both mental and physical, which the stony-hearted beauty 





» Except one recently given by the writer in the Archwological Journal, No. 82, 
and in the Archeologia Cambrensis, in each of which the reader may find a plan 
and elevations of the building. 
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Myfanwy Vechan imposed from her lofty throne upon the ardent 
swain. He says:— 


“Though bard the steep ascent to gain, 
Thy smiles were harder to obtain.” 


But at last we reach the brow of the hill; the sullen grey walls are 
before us; and, crossing the magnificent old fosse which surrounds the 
southern and eastern sides of the castle (the northern and western 
sides were too steep to require this defence), we enter the fortress by 
the principal gateway at the north-east angle. We are at once repaid 
for our exertions by the noble view that the eminence commands in 
every direction. The whole vale lies stretched out at our feet, and we 
overlook all the little kindred valleys that wind about beneath. Verily, 
if the monks of old knew how to take a hint from the sky-lark and 
“his happy home, the ground,” the soldiers in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets knew also how to learn their lesson from the eagle’s choice of 
his eyrie. 

It may or may not be true, as King says in his Munimenta Antiqua, 
and Pennant in his “ Tour,” that an old British castle once stood here ; 
and that it was, perhaps some twelve or thirteen centuries since, the 
abode of Eliseg, Prince of Powys; but there can be no mistake about 
the strong masonry, the rectangular enclosure and the pointed arches 
of the existing structure being of the genuine “ Edwardian” type. 
A little examination of the fragments of history which are still extant 
about the old pile makes this assurance doubly sure. 

All the Welsh histories that refer to the subject agree that Madoc, 
the founder of the Abbey, and Gryffydd his son, Lords of this Castell 
and of the surrounding country, had very strong English proclivities ; 
and that they (especially the latter) made themselves, accordingly, very 
odious to the Welsh. 

It should be borne in mind that, from the earliest dawn of history, 
the Welsh and their neighbours the English were almost always at 
odds; and with varying results. The troublesome times of Stephen 
and Matilda had not been disregarded by the Welsh; who, in those 
dark days, recovered many of the advantages and some of the territory 
which they had lost during the previous reigns. Henry II. had made 
an unsuccessful attempt to reassert the English superiority in 1157, but 
the great Owen Gwynedd, with his men of Merioneth and the surround- 
ing counties, with lances and arrows drove back the invader. John had 
been more successful. Some fifty years after Henry’s unsuccessful ex- 
pedition, smarting under the infliction of constant Welsh incursions, 
the English king advanced into the Snowdon district, from which he 
did not retreat until Llewellyn had given up to him twenty-eight of the 
principal young men of Wales as hostages for his future better be- 
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haviour, Henry III., the bargaining “ beggar-king,” does not appear 
to have advanced matters much farther than to obtain a fruitless oath 
of fealty from the Welsh Prince Llewellyn. There is a story told of 
him, in connection with our friend Gryffydd, which is so characteristic 
both of the King himself and of the politic Gryffydd, that we must give 
it, on the authority of Powell. Being at Shrewsbury with his Court, 
and meditating an advance into Wales, there comes to Henry a Welsh 
lady called Sennana, whose husband had been kept in captivity by 
Prince David of Wales. She sues for the English king’s assistance, 
and offers him a handsome sum of money. The King promises fairly, 
but Sennana would like some sort of security ; whereupon Henry selects 
Gryffydd ap Madoc Maelor, amongst others, as a guarantor for the 
fulfilment of his promise. That promise, we regret to state, was not 
fulfilled ; nor was the unhappy lady’s dowcewr returned to her ; and her 
husband, not very long after, died in captivity. 

When we add, as a pendant to this story, that Gryffydd committed 
the unpardonable sin of marrying an Englishwoman, Emma, daughter 
of James Lord Audley, transferring thus both sword and heart to the 
foreigner, it will easily be believed that he was no favourite with 
the Welsh, and that it needed no less strong a fortress than Dinas 
Bran to afford him a secure retreat from their fury. For the Welsh 
were in those days pretty much the same people as they are now; of 
a bold, ardent spirit, quick to resent an injury, and perhaps, like many 
others, not always over-scrupulous as to the means which they em- 
ployed. Hence it may be imagined that Gryffydd’s bed was not made 
of rose-leaves alone. He died, probably after a weary, anxious life, in 
1270; and was buried in the Abbey of Valle Crucis, which his father 
had founded. A skeleton of a middle-aged man, which was discovered 
when the débris of the Abbey was removed, and which there were 
tolerably good reasons for supposing to be Gryffydd’s, had a large hole 
at the back of the skull. Poor Gryffydd! fourteen years before his 
death his English sympathies had cost him dear; for Prince Llewellyn 
then laid waste his territory of Bromfield with fire and sword, for 
daring to render assistance to Edward Earl of Chester, whom Llewellyn 
had sought to punish for his extortions from the Welsh in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city. 

And the sins of the father were visited upon his children. Faithless 
as the Lord of Castell Dinas Brin was to his countrymen, his new- 
found king was as faithless to Gryffydd’s posterity. His two eldest 
sons were placed under the tutelage of two of Edward the First's 
favourites; and the dark Dee, at Holt Bridge, took their poor little 
bodies into his cruel keeping, from their more cruel hands, Owen, 
Gryffydd’s youngest born, died when a child; and, it is said, was buried 
on the north side of the north altar in the south transept of Valle 
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Crucis Abbey, near the spot where the supposed body of his father was 
found. But Gryffydd Vechan, Gryffydd’s third son, somehow escaped 
the murderous fate of his two elder brothers ; and from him descended 
Owen Glyndwr, who, as we all know, in after times amply repaid the 
cruelty which the English had shewn to his ancestors; and who is 
even said to have laid siege to this very castle, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, when it was held by Thomas Fitzalan, Earl of 
Arundel, a strenuous supporter of the House of Lancaster. 

It is pleasant, while sitting on the tufted grass which grows where once 
the inner and outer baileys stood, to carry back the mind-+to the rough 
old feudal times when the walls were built, and to speculate whether the 
castle might not have been planned under the directions of the redoubt- 
able Edward I. himself. We know that, both by the sword and by his 
judicious statutes of Rhyddlan, no less than by his notable device for 
giving the Welshmen an English Prince of Wales, he did more for the 
subjugation of the Welsh than all his predecessors had been able to do 
together. We know, too, that he had a knack of building such strong- 
holds as this for his faithful adherents in Wales; and that he had 
a pretty engineering talent, quite equal to overcoming the difficulties of 
building a work of defence even on an almost inaccessible post like this, 
his floating bridge over the Menai Straits once testified.—It is said that 
that bridge took forty horsemen abreast, and that the ringbolts by which 
it was secured are still to be seen below the surface of the water. 

Had we time, we might tell how the old fortress passed into the hands 
of the Fitzalans, then into the possession of Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, and William Beauchamp, Lord of Abergavenny, until, having 
become the property of that Sir William Stanley, knight, who with his 
Welshmen did Harry Richmond good service on Bosworth field, it was 
at last forfeited to the Crown on Stanley’s being attainted of high 
treason. It is now the property of Col. Biddulph, of Chirk Castle, 
who, we do not doubt, will deal as tenderly and judiciously with its 
crumbling old walls as he has done with the sister castle of Chirk, 
where he resides. 

Let us wander about the ruins. Here stood the great gateway. 
A careful inspection will even yet reveal traces of the portcullis-grooves. 
Can it be that its ponderous bars were raised by some mechanical 
appliances worked in the queer little narrow adjacent chamber, with the 
three circular holes in its roof, open to the sky? Or was the chamber 
only a sally-port, and an ordinary entrance to the castle for foot- 
passengers? Here, at the east end, were the lord’s apartments; traces 
of the great stone staircase are still visible. Here, probably, stood the 
great dining-hall ; two of its windows, which from the valley below look 
like the eyes of the castle, still stand; but the wall beneath them is 
wofully undermined, and ere long down the south front must come, 
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with a great crash, unless it soon be underpinned. But this, we are 
happy to state, is about to be done. Whenever it does go, the valley 
of Llangollen will be deprived of one of its most picturesque features, 
for this is by far the most prominent portion of the structure that 
crowns the rugged old hill. 

The view from this part of the ruins is magnificent. The Dee be- 
trays its winding course below by silver gleams here and there amongst 
the trees of every kind which fringe its banks. Beyond the graceful 
railway viaduct that spans the valley, the noble park of Wynnstay, 
some five miles off, is seen in the blue distance, mingling with the 
Cheshire hills. The great Berwyn range stands up against the 
southern horizon. The busy village lies quiet at our feet, veiled in 
pearly smoke. Far away in the west the Merionethshire mountains are 
lost among the grey clouds. On our right are the monarchs of the 
valley—the grouse-haunted, heathery hills, Moel Gamelin and Moel 
Morfydd; and, on our left, the white limestone bastions of the 
Eglwysegle rocks. For a view of flood and field, swelling hills, high 
rocks, rich meadows, scattered hamlets, snug farm-places, and nodding 
groves, commend us to a view, on a fine day, from Castell Dinas Bran. 

The name in full reminds us that we have said nothing about its deriva- 
tion. Everybody who has looked into the matter is agreed that Dinas 
signifies a fortified place; but doctors differ very much as to the sig- 
nification of the word Bran. Some will have it that it merely signifies 
a high hill, which, as Camden says, ‘‘the Britons call Bryn ;” others 
say that it takes its name from Brennus, the Gaulish general. Some 
assert that it merely means royal, for Brenz in British signifies ‘a king.’ 
Others, again, that a mountain-stream, called Bran, which flows at the 
foot of the northern slope of the hill, gave the castle its name. Then 
there are not wanting those who will argue, with much plausibility, 
from its present name of Crow Castle (in our own private opinion a vile 
misnomer), and from the fact that brdn in Welsh signifies a crow, that 
these sooty birds stood godfathers to the grand old pile. But, with 
Pennant, we repudiate this ignoble origin for the word, and prefer to 
think that it either signifies ‘ royal,’ or that it may have borrowed its 
title from some kingly man of the olden time—why not from the king of 
the Cymry, Bran himself, the father of Caractacus ? 

But whilst revolving these knotty points, we have once more arrived 
at the foot of the hill. Shall we lean over the old bridge, and watch 
the fisherman in his coracle, trying to entrap a lordly salmon that is 
biding his time under the weir ?—(success to him, and may a goodly 
slice of the fish await our return to that most comfortable of hostelries, 
“The Hand,”)—or shall we wander up the valley to the Llantysilio 
Pools, on whose quiet surface is reflected the image of a primitive little 
church, the history of which no man knows, and in whose tranquil 
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*‘ God’s acre,”’ underneath the shade of a grand old yew-tree that he 
used to love to contemplate, now lies one very dear to our memory ? 
Or shall we saunter round the Pengwern valley, past the old. farm-house, 
whose mullioned windows still witness to its former magnificence as 
Pengwern Hall, and so round the wooded hill of Pen-y-Coed, where 
the pheasants are beginning to seek their roosts under the many- 
twinkling stars ? 

Hither or thither, or by a hundred other ways, we cannot go wrong 
in this delightful valley, ‘‘ ever charming, ever new” to us, even after 
a now long acquaintance of many years, and yet passed by so lightly 
and so hastily by the army of tourists who throng its inns for a brief 
space through the summer and autumn months; but 


“Time is our tedious song should here have ending.” 


We fear that, like those tourists whose practice we have ventured to 
condemn, we may have too hastily dismissed the shady lanes beloved 
by artists, and the upland lawns of Llangollen, that overflow with health 
and heart’s-ease ; yet we lay down our pen, not without a hope that we 
have said some new things to those who have been accustomed to take 
their pleasure leisurably in this far-famed vale, and trusting that we 
have persuaded some others to seek and to find beauties which are 
hidden from the eyes of many who come to the valley that we love. 


Watrter H. TreceE.tas. 





AN ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY FOR ROME. 


Mr. J. H. Parker, whose communications have so frequently ap- 
peared in our pages, until his ill-health caused their suspension, has 
been passing the winter at Rome, where he has delivered some few 
outdoor lectures, chiefly on the medizval churches of the city, which 
have been well attended by the English residents. A lasting effect 
seems likely to be produced, as it is now proposed to form an Archwo- 
logical Society among the British residents and visitors (of course not 
declining the fellowship of other nations), for prosecuting antiquarian 
research in an orgahized manner. The mode of proceeding of the 
Archeological Institute is contemplated, as best fitted for the end in 
view, but with the additional proviso that any discoveries made be 
photographed, and communicated to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, Among those who have formally expressed their willingness 
to become members, we see the names of Monsignore Talbot, the 
Bishop of Brechin, Mr. Odo Russell, Mr. Severn, the British Consul, 
Baron de Raymund, Hon. W. Walpole, Messrs. Cholmeley, Fortnum, 
Holmes, Parker, &c. 
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A HOUSE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue following account of an ancient house now standing on Chitter- 
man Hill, near Ulverscroft Priory, was some time since communicated 
to the Leicestershire Archxological Society by Mr. James Thompson* :— 


‘“‘ Every hill in Charnwood Forest has a name suggestive of some 
association with the past, when the entire district was covered with 
oaks, and the home of the stag, the wolf, and other wild animals. 
Markfield, on its verge, was (as its name indicates) an enclosure on the 
‘mark’ or boundary of the Forest. The rocks surmounted by a wind- 
mill standing close to Shaw Lane, are named Runcliffe, a corruption of 
‘Raven’s Cliffe-—Rafn being a man’s name well known among the 
Danes, and the cliff having once probably been the property of a Scan- 
dinavian adventurer, who may also have been the founder of Ravenstone 
or Raven’s-town. Benns Cliffe, Hammer Cliff, Ive’s Head, Lub Cloud, 
Pelder Tor, High Cadman, and others, are designations which only tend 
to stimulate rather than to satisfy curiosity. Among this class also may 
be mentioned another elevation, ‘Chitterman Hill,’ less known to fame 
than any of its contemporaries; but which, if less lofty, commands 
a most extensive view, reaching to Stathern Rise, in the Vale of Belvoir, 
Burrow Hill, and other well-known points remote from the spectator— 
Leicester and its spires shooting distinctly up in the lower prospect, six 
or seven miles away. But the view from ‘Chitterman Hill’ is even less 
attractive to the antiquary than the object which lies on one of its 
slopes—a house of the fifteenth century. 

“Of this kind of structure there are not many examples in this 
county ; though it will be remembered that the attention of the Society 
has been drawn to specimens either now or recently in existence at 
Appleby, Donington-on-the-Heath, and Medbourne. 

“The house at Chitterman Hill is a peculiar specimen. It is not 
large enough for the squire’s mansion of olden time. It has no em- 
battled parapet, no tower of defence, no moat and drawbridge. It con- 
sists of two bays, one lying at right angles to the other. One of these is 
still nearly in its original condition, and will be here briefly described : 
the other has been much altered and repaired. The ancient bay lies 
north and south—its sides of course facing east and west. On the east 
face are two windows in the upper story or solar, and two in the lower 
apartment, all square-headed and having stone mullions. The principal 
window has three lights, each of which is trifoliated, and the jambs and 
mullions are moulded. On the west side are two windows, namely, one 
opposite to the three-light window, and one below it, lighting the ground 
floor. The one opposite the three-light window is pointed, and has two 





* Gent. Maa., Dec. 1863, p. 736. 
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lights. It is closed up with mortar, and all the lower windows are par- 
tially concealed by the earth heaped up against them. 

** But one of the most noticeable parts of the building is not seen on 
an external view, being concealed by a lean-to. This is the doorway 
of the house, which apparently was once approached either by a ladder 
or an outside staircase. The tradition is that the former was the means 
of access to the interior. 

“It does not seem that the two bays are coeval, though they may 
have been nearly so. To determine their relative dates would require 
a minute examination of architectural details by a student more compe- 
tent than I profess to be, to undertake the investigation. I may how- 
ever mention, there are some matters indicative of the antiquity of this 
portion of the structure. For example, there is the wood-work, and 
there is a door with hinges or straps, and latch of Gothic pattern. 

“‘ Altogether, the house is evidently of the Perpendicular period, and 
was erected between the years 1460 and 1500. It seems well adapted 
for the residence of a yeoman; and probably, as it stands within a mile 
of Ulverscroft Priory, whose richly endowed monks owned all the dis- 
trict for miles around, it belonged originally to that society. It may 
have been the house of the Priory bailiff, who had charge of the 
labourers on the estate, and who directed the agriculture of the land 
for the Prior and his brethren. 

‘It is certainly an interesting structure. As the visitor contemplates 
it, he is carried back to the age in which it was thus occupied, when 
the spot (now secluded enough) was solitary and tranquil as a log-hut 
in a forest; and when the tenant isolated himself from the world, and 
cut off the approach of strangers, by drawing up the ladder at the door 
nightly; being able, by means of an unglazed opening near the south- 
west angle of the building, to look out on the unknown visitor, and bow 
in hand, with bolt ready to discharge, to keep off unwelcome intruders. 

‘The house has long been known as ‘ Pilgrim’s.’ Here, for succes- 
sive generations, Elnathan Pilgrims dwelt—freeholders and farmers. 
One of them was a steward to an Earl of Stamford, dying about the 
year 1730. He bore arms allusive to the name. What more probable 
than that on the downfall of the priory some pilgrim connected with it 
got possession of the building and the freehold, which until lately the 
Pilgrim family possessed ? 

“‘ At my request, Mr. Dudgeon, the artist, has obligingly forwarded 
for your examination to-day two views in water-colour of the old struc- 
ture, and one of the doorway. He has produced not only accurate and 
charming representations, but works of art of a high order, in which he 
has seized and vividly delineated the antiquarian aspects of this old 
forest abode. Such sketches are, indeed, invaluable to all admirers of 
ancient and picturesque architecture,” 




















MAESHOWE*. 


Ovr readers will remember that the particulars of the discovery at 
Maeshowe were communicated to this Magazine by Mr. Farrer in the 
year 1861, and that the subject has frequently occupied our pages 
since. The inscriptions, as somewhat variously given” by such autho- 
rities as Professors Munch and Stephens, Principal Barclay, and Messrs. 
Rafn, Wilson, Mitchell, and Charlton, cannot be advantageously dis- 
cussed without the help of Runic types, and we therefore leave them to 
be the subject of further discussion ; but we think that we can advan- 
tageously occupy our space with some quotations from Dr. Charlton’s 
paper, as it enters into some particulars of the date of the runes, and 
the probable purpose of the edifice, that we had not met with so clearly 
put elsewhere, but which have since met with the approval of so good 
an authority as Mr. Stuart. First, then, as to the date of the runes, 
Dr. Charlton says :— 


“We have stated that, from the form of the letters, the inscriptions date 
from the middle of the twelfth century, and it was precisely at this period 
(1152-53) that a party of Norsemen arrived in Orkney from Hordaland, in 
Norway, under Earl Rognvald. They were a numerous and powerful body 
of soldiers, all of whom had taken the cross in Norway, and had vowed to 
proceed to the Holy Land under the Earl before named. It seems, however, 
that their conduct in Orkney was hardly befitting the sacred character of their 





* “The Runic Inscriptions of Maeshow. By Edward Charlton, M.D.” (From 
the Archaologia Zliana.) 

“Mesehowe ; Illustrations of the Runic Literature of Scandinavia. By J. M. 
Mitchell, F.R.S.A.” (Edinburgh: R. Grant and Son; London: J. R. Smith.) 

“ Notice of Excavations in the Chambered Mound of Maeshowe, in Orkney, and, 
of the Runic Inscriptions on the Walls of its Central Chamber. By John Stuart, 
Esq., Sec. S.A. Scot.” (From the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland.) 

> “The difficulties,” says Mr. Stuart, “incident to the deciphering of runes are 
well instanced by the inscriptions on the two slabs, Nos. 19 and 20 of Mr. Farrer’s 
section of the south side of Maeshowe; for even if the value of the characters is 
adjusted—which, however, is a very difficult thing, especially if they are written 
on a rough surface, when a dot or stroke will alter the letter—a greater difficulty 
remains in the division of the letters. In the present case, different views have 
been taken of the order in which the lines are to be taken..... The different mode 
of dividing the letters produces such diverging results in the English translation 
as follows :— 

“That fellow, whom Tirig convicted of the murder of Alfi, went abroad (was 
banished). While in banishment, he was three days in a state of unconsciousness, 
and died mad.’—(Barclay, in Coll. Arch. of Brit. Arch. Assoc., p. 11.) 

“*Tt is true, indeed, as Ingi states, that the goods were carried away during 
three nights. The goods were carried away before.’—(Rafn, in Farrer, p. 32.)” 
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expedition. The Orkneyinga Saga, an almost contemporary history, tells us 
that the Crusaders of 1152 were in constant warfare with the inhabitants 
among whom they were quartered in Orkney, on account of the robberies they 
committed and the violence they offered to the women.” ...... 

“There can be no doubt but that at the period referred to the belief of 
treasures of great value being buried in the Pagan tombs was universal, and 
even at the present day, when most of the conspicuous tombs have been rifled 
ages ago, we occasionally come upon sepulchral chambers in which a certain 
quantity of treasure is still concealed. Not only was the belief in buried 
treasure universal, but the idea of a guarding genius, or the spirit of the 
departed owner of the treasure, keeping watch in the tomb was generally 
accepted. In Pagan times this was implicitly believed, and even among the 
earlier Christians the same fear of the spirits of the departed chieftain evidently 
prevailed, and prevented many from violating the dwellings of the dead. The 
Pagan guardian of the tomb was however no disembodied spirit, but a living 
being, often endowed with supernatural strength, and who sate brooding over 
his treasures in a kind of trance until some adventurous mortal dared him to 
deadly combat. Such a genius of the tomb was by the old Norsemen termed 
Haugbuie, or the indweller of the tumulus, and it is very remarkable that the 
tradition in Orkney has been preserved of a monster termed the ‘ Hogboy,’ 
which inhabited the mound of Maeshow. This was the current belief long 
before it was made known last year that Maeshow really contained a sepulchral 
chamber. We have thought it well, in illustration of this belief, to make 
a few extracts from some of the little-known Icelandic Sagas in which the 
incidents of the breaking open the tumuli of the dead and despoiling them 
of their treasures are mentioned. Hardly one of these Sagas has as yet been 
translated into English, and we have not in all cases been able to avail our- 
selves of the Icelandic originals, but have used the Danish versions, which are 
usually accurate, though, from the character of the language, they are im- 
measurably inferior in vigour to the old Icelandic.”—(pp. 15, 16.) 


For one only of these extracts have we room: it is a choice specimen 
of the tales of conflict with goblins, and is taken from the Saga of 
Hromund Gripson. 


“*King Olaf sailed to the Western Isles (Hebrides), where he plundered the 
peasants along the shore. An old chieftain upbraided him that he should prefer 
to harass the peasants along the shore, rather than break open King Thrain’s 
* Hoi,” and venture a battle with the evil spirit there to win the treasures buried 
with the King. Following the old man’s advice, King Olaf sailed for Valland, 
and reached it after six days’ sailing to the south (north?). Here he immediately 
found the “ Hoi,” and after four days’ hard work they effected an entrance. And 
now none would offer to descend into the cairn for fear of the grisly gold-clad 
figure that they could dimly see seated on a throne in the midst of the chamber, 
and casting out fire on all sides. Hromund now offered to go in on condition of 
his receiving three of the richest ornaments he might obtain there. He was let 
down, and after collecting much treasure, he seized a fine sword that hung against 
the wall, and rushed upon the seated figure. The latter, however, upbraiding him 
for using steel, challenged him to mortal combat without weapons, which Hromund 
immediately accepted. Hromund got the monster down, hewed off his head, and 
carried off the treasure.’ ”—(p. 19.) 


“ After reading these passages from the old Sagas, from legends that were 
4 
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in existence undoubtedly at the very period when these Runes were cut, we 
can realize the feelings of the Crusaders of 1153 when they broke into the 
chamber at Maeshow. Even at the present day, when we are supposed to be 
so enlightened by modern science as to repudiate all such sensations, it is, we 
confess, the ‘eeriest’ place we ever entered. The inner chambers, too, roofed 
with a single huge slab of stone, and too low to allow of a person even sitting 
upright, are most ghost-like receptacles, and it is a relief to get out of them 
after deciphering the few Runes that they contain. We are, however, by no 
means sure that the chamber of Maeshow was in a perfect state when it was 
first explored by the Norsemen who wrote the inscriptions. Mr. Petrie, in 
a recent communication, observes,— 

“¢The walls exhibited abundant evidences to the careful observer that they had 
been long decaying before the Runes had been cut on them. Many of the stones 
had been cracked, and the instruments with which the Runes had been made had 
apparently slipped when they reached the edges of the cracks, carrying bits of the 
stone with them. The walls appear to have been in a condition similar to those 
of the Brochs and Picts’ houses, which, after having been covered up for ages from 
atmospheric influences, have, within a recent period, been opened and exposed to 
the weather. Within a few years, in such cases, the stones became more or less 
cracked, according to the nature of the material. Maeshow presented such an 
appearance when opened, and it may therefore be fairly attributed to the same 
causes, viz. to the opening of the top of the building, and the exposure of its 
interior to the atmosphere, which had previously been excluded for a long period. 
While the walls of the central building are in so dilapidated a state, the surfaces 
of the stones in the entrance passage and in the three cells or smaller chambers 
appear nearly as fresh and sound as if they had been recently removed from their 
original bed. This marked difference can only be accounted for by the supposition 
that the central chamber had been opened at the top, and left in that exposed 
condition for a considerable time, while the walls of the cells and entrance 
passages were sheltered from the weather. There is every reason, therefore, to 
suppose that when the Runes were cut the building was roofless; and indeed 
it is nearly impossible to suppose, after a careful examination, that they could 
have been cut by the aid of any artificial light introduced into the building.’ 


“We own ourselves to be quite of Mr. Petrie’s opinion on this point. We 
believe that this tumulus belongs to the age that saw the erection of the giant 
circles of stones at Stenness ; that it was, in a word, of Celtic, or more pro- 
bably of prehistoric date, and that it was a sepulchre for some man of note. 
If treasure were really found there, and taken away by O’Donaghan, or 
O’Conachan, it would most probably consist of rude rings of gold, and not 
of the elaborately-worked silver ornaments, brooches, and all that belong to 
the Scandinavian age, and of which such fine examples were discovered in 
Sandwick in 1858. From age or from design the roof of the great chamber 
had been destroyed ; the materials, the large slabs of stones which formed it, 
had fallen to the bottom, and the labour of raising or moving these would be 
even greater than that of opening into an unviolated tomb. The lower por- 
tions of the tomb, perhaps for five or six feet in depth, were filled with soil 
and stones, and on their surfaces the disappointed Northmen would cut their 
names, and would acknowledge the truth of what Inge had told them, that the 
treasure had been carried away three nights before they came thither (7. No. 14). 
Shortly after their departure, it is probable that a fresh fall took place from 
the roof and filled the chamber to a considerable depth, perliaps to so great 

Gent, Mac. 1865, Vor, I, 32 
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a depth as to allow of a person standing on it to inscribe his name at the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet from the floor, as in Nos. I. and II. 

“We may dismiss at once the idea of Maeshow having been a sorcery hall 
for the witch ‘ Lodbrokar,’ as the word ‘ HAELR’ is now found to be HAELTR 
—hero. The termination Lodbrokar is feminine in Icelandic, and hence per- 
haps arose the mistake of the writer that Lodbrokar was a female. Lodbrog’s 
sons were almost as famous in Northern story as old Ragnar himself. Munch 
has proved that there were at least two Ragnar Lodbroks, the one the con- 
temporary of Charlemagne, the other who flourished at least a century later. 
None of the histories of Ragnar Lodbrok, or of his sons, speak of his death 
in Orkney. 

“We regard the discovery at Maeshow as one of the most important that 
has taken place within the present century. The situation of the mound, the 
wondrous architecture of the interior chamber, and the Runic inscriptions on 
its walls, all contribute to render it an object of surpassing interest. The 
zealous labours of Mr. Farrer have been at length gloriously rewarded, and 
Mr. Petrie, to whom we before owed so much, has it now in his power to 
boast that he can exhibit in his far-away isle an archeological treasure beyond 
any that we know of in the British kingdom.”—(pp. 21—23.) 





RESTORATION OF THE CuuURCH oF St. Martin, LreIcEsteER —With the 
view of helping forward the restoration of this edifice, a subject more than 
once mentioned in our pages*, Mr. Thomas North (whose name is familiar 
to our readers as the Hon. Secretary of the Leicestershire Architectural 
and Archeological Society) purposes to publish by subscription “A Chronicle 
of the Church of St. Martin, Leicester, during the Reigns of Henry VIIL., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, with some Account of its Minor Altars and 
Ancient Guilds, compiled from Original and Contemporaneous Documents.” 
The work, judging from an outline of its contents communicated to the So- 
ciety, will, from local and original documents, shew the progress of the Re- 
formation generally, and in the parish of St. Martin in particular ; whilst 
numerous notes will fully explain the ritual and ceremonies, and the many 
appurtenances of the altars and the various accessories of public worship in 
the pre-Reformation Church. It will also embrace a description of many 
processions and other customs referred to in the documents, some of which 
were peculiar to St. Martin’s, and are therefore well fitted to receive illustra- 
tion from the local antiquary ; and the story of the chapels and minor altars, 
as well as of the guilds (as of Corpus Christi and St. George) will be told from 
existing documents. ‘The work will form a volume of about 280 pages, hand- 
somely printed, and with several illustrations, (large paper, £1 1s. ; small 
paper, 10s. 6d., non-subscribers, 12s. 6d.,) and subscribers’ names will be re- 
ceived by Messrs. Crossley and Clarke, Booksellers, Gallowtree-gate, Leicester. 
Though got up for a special purpose, we feel assured that Mr. North’s book 
will be one of real value, and we confidently anticipate a speedy close of the 
subscription list. 





* Gent. Maa., Oct., 1862, p. 488; April, 1863, p. 476. 
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COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATION. 

Tae Lords of the Committee of Council on Education having in 
a recent Minute expressed their wish to have the advantage of the 
advice and suggestions of the members of the Architectural Museum 
as to the objects, British and foreign, desirable for the completion of 
the general collection of architectural decoration at South Kensington, 
the Council of that body are now circulating a schedule of the classes 
of objects that seem to them to be best suited for the purpose, and they 
have announced their intention of keeping an inventory of the finest 
works of art throughout the world, including all countries, all styles, 
and all periods. Lovers of art are therefore requested to make notes 
of any fine objects they may meet with in their travels, either in this 
country or abroad, and forward the list, with the name and address of 
the sender, to the Honorary Secretary of the Architectural Museum, 
Joseph Clarke, Esq., 13, Stratford-place, London, W. 

The Council remark :— 

“The finest typical works in stained glass, mosaic, and hammered iron can 
be reproduced in materials like the original. Other reproductions may be 
obtained by means of casting or electrotyping, or large copies by painting, or 
otherwise. 

“It is desirable that the objects should be the finest specimens of their 
respective classes, complete in themselves, and not too large for exhibition ; 
but in order not to exclude any fine specimens too large for exhibition as 
a whole, it is proposed to take casts of their most valuable parts and details, 
and represent the complete work by a drawing or photograph. It may be 
stated that the South Kensington Museum contains casts, belonging to the 
Government, of Archbishop Grey’s tomb in York Cathedral, the prior’s gate- 
way in the cloisters of Norwich Cathedral, the singing gallery in Exeter 
Cathedral, the pulpit of Giovanni Pisano at Florence, the bronze gates by 
Ghiberti in the baptistery at Pisa; while among those belonging to the Archi- 
tectural Museum may be mentioned casts from the altar-screen at Winchester, 
the arcade from the north-west door of Notre Dame, Paris; the fonts at Win- 
chester Cathedral, Patrington, and other churches; the south doorway of 
Barfreston Church, Kent; the doors from Boston Church, and the sanctuary 
knocker from Durham Cathedral (as illustrating metal-work); the Easter 
sepulchre and the figures from the angel choir at Lincoln, the effigies of 
Henry III., Queen Eleanor, Richard IIL. and his Queen, from Westminster, 
Bishop Aquablanca from Hereford,” &c., &c. 

The formation of such a collection in connection with that of the 
Architectural Museum has for some time past engaged the attention of 
the Council, and it appears that in July, 1863, they forwarded to My 
Lords, by request, a report on the subject; the project has now received 
official sanction, and we beg to commend it to all who take interest in 
the completion of a collection which, as will be seen, even at present 
can boast of many fine examples of the arts of the Middle Ages. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIR ON CHARLTON, NEAR WOOLWICH. 


Wirt the view to perpetuate in print a record of numerous coats 
of arms borne by families of mark, several of them long since extinct, 
and of some brasses and monuments of much interest, now extant 
in the church, as well as certain heraldic memorials in the adjoining 
mansion, at Charlton, near Woolwich, which have escaped mention by 
the indefatigable Hasted, in his “ History of Kent,” but which oppor- 
tunity has lately enabled me to investigate, I append the result of in- 
spections of family documents and of communications obligingly made 
to me by the present patron and possessor, himself a lover of heraldry 
and its kindred sciences. 

King James I. granted the manor to John, Earl of Mar, who in 1606 
sold it for £2,000 to Sir James Erskine*. Sir James the next year 
transferred it for £4,500 to Sir Adam Newton, Knight and Bart.®, who 
constructed a noble manor-house, and designed to have rebuilt in cor- 
responding character the parish church, but died Jan. 13, 1629, before 
he could accomplish his wish, “‘ which was performed with money left 
for the purpose,” observes Philipot, “ to Sir David Cunningham, knight 
and bart., late cofferer to Prince Charles, Mr. James Newton, his 
brother, and Mr. Peter Newton, gentleman usher to King Charles, who 
have most amply discharged the trust, and in a manner new built a great 
part thereof, and erected the steeple new from the ground, and furnished 
it with a new ring of bells, decorating the said church without and 
within that it surpasses most in the shire*.” Sir Henry Newton (second 
son of Sir Adam), who had taken the name of Puckering 4, aliened the 
estate in 1659 to Sir William, second son of Sir Richard Ducie, the 
banker of King Charles I. Sir William was made Knight of the Bath 
at the coronation of King Charles IT., and afterwards raised to the peer- 
age as Viscount Downe in Ireland. His representatives in 1680 sold 
it to Sir William Langhorne, Bart., who by his will entailed this and 
other estates upon his nephew (son of his sister) and heir, Sir John 
Conyers, Bart.*, and his heirs male, which failing by the death of Sir 
Baldwin Conyers and his son without issue male, they went by entail, 
first, to William Langhorne-Games, another nephew, (who died Jan. 





* Wilson Papers, Hasted, vol. i. p. 35; Lysons’ Environs, vol. iv. p. 326. 

> Dean of Durham, Sept. 27, 1606; tutor to Henry, Prince of Wales, whose life 
he wrote, and afterwards to Prince Charles—Latin inscription on tomb; Hutchin- 
son’s Durham, vol. ii. p. 153; Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 141, vol. ii. p. 53, &c. 

© Villare Cantianum, fol., 1659, p. 96. 

“ Dugdale’s Warw., p. 341; Hasted, vol. i. p. 35. 

* Buried in Great Staughton Church, where there is a noble monument. 
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27, 1732, without issue male,) and then with ultimate remainder to Sir 
William’s kinsman, the Rev. John Maryon, who devised them to his 
niece Margaretta Maria, (only daughter of his sister Mary Maryon, by 
her husband, William Peers, Esq.) the wife of John Badger Weller, 
Esq., of Hornchurch, in Romford, (she married, secondly, John Jones, 
Esq.,) with remainder to her only daughter, Jane, the wife of Sir 
Thomas Spencer Wilson, Bart.‘ 

A villa, agreeably placed, now called “ The Cherry Orchard,” is said 
to have been built by Inigo Jones, for his own residence ; and a house, 
formerly the rectory afterwards occupied by Mr. James Moffat, the 
promoter of aeronautics, was for some years the country retreat of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, which circumstance frequently brought George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, to Charlton. Its next occupant was the Princess 
of Wales. The Prince’s visits there, however, ceased on its vacation 
by Mrs. Fitzherbert. The same house has subsequently been tenanted 
by Mr. W. H. Lambton, by Alderman Atkins, and by Gen. Sir Thos. 
Hislop, Bart., G.C.B. It is not unworthy of remark that this property 
was received by Sir William Langhorne under the provisions of a local 
Act of Parliament in exchange for other premises; and the parish 
having been recently divided for ecclesiastical purposes, it has, by way 
of free gift, been conveyed to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the 
site of the new parsonage and district church of St. Paul. Thus land 
originally belonging to the Church has again become devoted to its 
former sacred destination. 

Charlton House, a handsome fabric, is very pleasantly situated, and 
affords an excellent specimen of the domestic style of architecture and 
building which prevailed during the reign of King James I. It is con- 
structed of red brick, with stone architraves to the doors and windows, 
and stone coignes, forming an oblong square, with projections at the 
end of each front, surmounted by two lofty turrets, and an open balus- 
trade along the summit of the west front, whose centre also projects ; 
and the portico, which is of finely dressed stone, is ornamented with 
arabesque pilasters and columns of the Corinthian order, and opens into 
a spacious hall two stories high, furnished with a minstrels’ gallery, the 
walls and roof being decorated and conspicuous with the crest and mo- 
nogram of Sir William Ducie*®, who in 1659 made considerable alter- 
ations to the house. Some of the apartments are of magnificent pro- 
portions, and embellished with carved work in unison with the external 
appearance of the mansion. The saloon is richly ornamented, and the 
ceiling is still in the original state, as finished by Sir Adam Newton, 





f Wilson Papers, Wilson estates, Act 6 George III., Hasted, vol. i. p. 36; 
Lysons’ Environs, vol. ii. p. 529; vol. iv. p. 326. 
* Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. ii. 
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and exhibits at the west end the arms of King James I., and at the east 
the ostrich feathers, the cognizance of the Prince of Wales. The 
chimney-piece in this room is of unusually large dimensions, and of the 
same date as the ceiling. On one side is a figure in oriental alabaster 
of Vulcan, and on the other of Venus. The gallery on the north side 
of the house was also fitted up by Sir A. Newton. It measures 76 ft. 
by 16 ft.; and on the ceiling at the east end is, on a wreath, a boar pas- 
sant", intended for the badge of Newton, and at the opposite end 
a buck courant, the crest of Sir John Puckering, the Lord Keeper, 
whose daughter Sir A. Newton married. In some of the rooms are 
chimney-pieces in marble, of colossal size and fine work. On one, in 
stone, are the arms of Ducie, impaling Seymour—crest and knight’s 
helmet—with the motto, “ Omnia desuper.” 

The apartments contain an extensive assemblage of pictures, among 
which are portraits of Henry Prince of Wales, by Myttens, and of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Wilson, LL.D. ‘, ancestor of the present Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson, numerous busts, and a choice library; and the muni- 
ment-room is rich in original charters and curious manuscripts. The 
principal staircase is of solid chestnut-wood, appropriately carved, and 
on the oak doors of the chapel and dining-room, moving on massive 
iron hinges, in bold relief, are the boar and the buck courant. 

In the northern part of the house is the chapel, which is still pre- 
served, and appears by the original document under the hand and seal 
of John Buckeridge, Bishop of Rochester, and submitted to my inspec- 
tion, to have been consecrated Sept. 24, 1616. 

On the cisterns, at the top of each of the large square-shaped leaden 
spouts, bearing date 1659, and charged in relief at each joint, about 
four feet distant, with a lion passant guardant, there is an elaborate 
cast, the gilding of which is in some parts still fresh, of the following 
coat :—Ist and 4th, Or, two lions passant guardant gules—Ducie; 2nd 
and 3rd, Or, a fesse vair between three cinquefoils gules; another coat 
of Ducie. 

The stables and outbuildings are of red brick, forming three sides of 
a square, and have the initials a.. frequently repeated on the western 
outer wall. The upper story on that side, appropriated as a dormitory, 
was reached by a spiral staircase, and supplied with the necessary re- 
quirements of a bakery, &c. the opposite one now containing a large 
and diversified collection of natural history, minerals, fossils, insects, 
and various other subjects. 





» Properly a boar’s head between two ostrich feathers. 

' Privy Councillor and Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth; an able states- 
man and author; Lay-Dean of Durham, 1579; died June 16, 1581. Lodge’s 
Illustrations, vol. ii. p. 194; Hutchinson’s Durham, vol. ii. p. 152; Playfair, 
vol. vi. p. clxxx, 
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A red brick wall, peculiarly solid, incloses the park. An importation 
of reindeer from Norway, a few years since, added to the herd by the 
present baronet, has unfortunately not been successful. 

The gardens are laid out in the old style of arrangement, with the 
usual formality, and set off with statues, but comprise some beautiful 


scenery. 


The present possessor, Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, thoroughly im- 
pressed with the desire to maintain the mansion and its dependencies in 
their characteristic state, has made such reparations only as his own 
comfort suggested and decay required. 

Between the stone mullions of the bay window, in the music-gallery 
over the entrance-hall, are represented in stained glass the arms and 


alliances of Sir William Ducie :— 


I. Or, two lions passant guardant 
gules — Ducie*, impaling Argent, a 
chevron gules between three garbs of 
the last, 2 and 1—Sheffield. 

II. Ducie, impaling Azure crusily 
two pipes in pile or—Pipe!. Crest: On 
a cap of maintenance an ostrich erect 
or—Ducie. 

III. Ducie, impaling Azure, on a 


fesse or a lion passant guardant gules, 
in chief three bezants or — Pyott™. 
Crest: Ducie. 

IV. Ducie, impaling Argent, on a 
bend engrailed gules a crescent be- 
tween two leopard’s heads of the first, 
on a chief azure three catherine wheels 
or—Hardye. 


In the oriel window at the west end of the long gallery :— 


I. Or, on a pile gules between six 
fleurs-de-lis azure, three lions of Eng- 
land passant guardant or, (being the 
coat of augmentation granted by King 
Henry VIII. on his marriage with Lady 
Jane Seymour)—Francis, Lord Seymour 
of Tronbridge"; impaling Or, a fesse 
engrailed azure between three escallops 
gules—Prinne°. Baron’s coronet. Crest : 


In the east window :— 


I. Or, two lions passant guardant 
gules, with the arms of Ulster—Ducie. 

II. Ducie, impaling Seymour. Vis- 
count’s coronet and crest. 

III. Ducie, impaling Pyott. 

IV. In the centre a sun-dial, on each 
side of which is a Cupid, the back- 


Out of a ducal coronet or, a phoenix in 
flames proper—Seymour. 

IL. Ducie, Viscount Downe’, impaling 
Seymour. Viscount’s coronet and crest. 

III. Seymour, Duke of Somerset. 
Ducal coronet and crest P. 

IV. Seymour, impaling Sable, a bend 
engrailed between six billets argent— 
Allington. Baron’s coronet and crest. 


ground filled in with butterflies and in- 
sects. Motto: “Altum sape si vis sa- 
pere.” This is probably the production 
of John Oliver, glass-stainer, celebrated 
for depicting his sun-dials with insects. 
It is a fine specimen of the artist’s 
ability 4. 





* Lord Mayor of London, 1631. 
! Lord Mayor of London. 


m Alderman of London. 


" Sir Wm. Ducie married Frances, daughter of Francis, Lord Seymour. 
° Lord Seymour married Frances, daughter and coheir of Sir Gilbert Prinne, 


of Assington. 


P Francis, third baron, succeeded in 1675, as fifth Duke of Somerset. 
% Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i. p. 226, note. 
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The church of Charlton is a brick structure, consisting of a chancel, 
nave, and north aisle, and at the west end is a square brick tower, em- 
battled. It is dedicated to St. Luke, and in an upper compartment of 
a window in the north aisle, in stained glass, is the winged bull, and in 
one of the windows in the nave the same emblem is represented, with 
one hoof resting upon the holy Gospel. There is preserved in the 
sacristy a sacramental salver, the gift of Sir Richard Raynes, knight, 
in 1712, (buried here,) and an ancient flagon, the donation of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Craggs. 

An inscription in the chancel window denotes that it was glazed at 
the expense of James Newton, brother of Sir Adam, and one of the 
trustees for rebuilding the church; and there is this mutilated inscrip- 
tion, “. .. REGI CONCLAVI OSTIARIUS HANC SUIS IMPENSIS JUSSIT FIERI 
1639.”’ “* ILLUSTRISSIMI CAROLI PRIN ....AM PULPITUM ET ORATORIUM 
pomIN1 1639,” 

The reading-desk and pulpit are of black oak. On the front of the 
latter is carved in good relief, Argent, a shakefork sable between a lion 
rampant surmounted by a crown in chief and two towers in base of the 
last—Cuningham, (Sir David Cuningham, knight and baronet of Nova 
Scotia, another trustee under Sir A. Newton’s will for rebuilding the 
fabric"). On the floor is a brass plate in memory of Edward Blount, of 
the Middle Temple, and of Wricklemarsh, died 1617; a memorial for 
John Griffith, Brigadier of the 2nd troop of Guards under the’ Duke of 
Marlborough, 1713 ; the tombs of Thomas Russell and Martha his wife, 
1656; and on a flat stone in memory of — Laperostone and his wife, is 
A tower, thereon a demi-lion rampant, holding between the paws —. 

In the windows of the north aisle are the following coats in stained 
glass :— 





I. Quarterly: 1. Per pale argent and 
gules, barry of six, counterchanged— 
Peytoe’. 

2. Argent, a fesse sable on a chief 
of the first, three pellets of the second 
—Langeley. 

3. Or, three piles gules conjoined at 
base, in a canton azure a buck trip- 
pant or—Loges. 

4. Quarterly, Azure and or, per fesse 
indented—Perot ; also a coat of Lang- 


ley. Impaling Azure, two ostrich fea- 
thers in saltire argent (being an aug- 
mentation as servant to the Prince of 
Wales), between three boars’ heads 
c uped argent, langued gules, and tusk- 
ed or—Newton. 

II. Sable, a bend fusilly lozengy 
cotissed argent—Puckering; impaling 
Sable, three thatcher’s hooks in fesse 
argent—Chownet. 

IIL. Quarterly of six: 1, Puckering. 





® Sir David was Master of the Works to King James VI. of Scotland, and after- 
wards Cofferer to Prince Charles, and was buried here Feb. 7, 1658-9. His re- 
presentative is the present Sir C. Cuningham-Fairlie, Bart. 

* Dugdale’s Warw., pp. 341 ef seq. Sir Edward Peytoe, Knt., married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir A. Newton. (Dugdale’s Warw., p. 332.) 

* Lord Keeper Puckering married Anne, daughter of George Chowne. (Harl. 


MSS., Brit. Mus.) 
5 
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2. Argent, a mullet of five points 
sable, pierced argent—Ashton. 

8. Ermine, on a fesse gules three an- 
nulets or—Barton. 

4, Paly of six, argent and vert— 
Langley. 

5. Argent, two bendlets sable, the 
upper one engrailed, the other plain— 
Lever. 

6. Puckering. Crest: A buck cou- 
rant or—Puckering. 

IV. Sable, a cross argent, on a chief 
of the second three bugle horns of the 
field stringed gules—Langhorne; im- 
paling Or, two bars azure, a chief quar- 
terly of the last and gules, on the first 
and fourth two fleurs-de-lis or, on the 
second and third a lion of England 
(shewing descent from King Edward IV.) 
—Manners. Crest: A bugle-horn sable 
stringed gules, between two wings ex- 
panded argent — Langhorne. Dated 
1714. 

V. Quarterly: 1. Sable, a wolf ram- 
pant or, in chief three estoiles of the 
last—Wilson, Bart. 

2. Argent, on a bend gules three 
lozenges argent between two unicorn’s 
heads erased azure—Smythe *. 

8. Or, a man’s leg couped at the 
middle of the thigh azure—Haddon *. 


In the chancel window :— 


XII. Argent, on a saltire gules an 
escallop argent—See of Rochester; im- 
paling, Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent and 
azure, per pale indented sable; 2 and 3, 
Azure, a fleur-de-lis or—Warner, Bishop 
of Rochester, consecrated a.D. 1637°¢; 
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4. Sable, two chevrons ermine be- 
tween three roses argent—Weller. 

VI. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Barry nebu- 
lée of six, sable and or, in the centre 
a mullet, gules for difference—Blount 
of Wricklemarsh, in this parish’; 2 
and 3, Argent, a lion rampant gules 
within a bordure sable bezanty—Corn- 
wall. Crest: On a cap of maintenance 
a lion statant gules langued, ducally 
crowned or—Blount ?. 

VII. Blount: impaling Per chevron 
or and gules between three greyhounds 
courant counterchanged—Hast *. 

VIII. Argent, a sun gules—a coat of 
Hast. 

IX. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, a pile 
surmounted by a fesse gules between 
four leopard’s faces of the second— 
Garway, Knt.; 2 and 3, Gules, two bars 
azure, charged with three mascles of the 
field, a canton or—Ancient arms of Gar- 
way». Crest: Ona wreath argent and 
gules a mount vert, thereon a chough 
proper. Dated “ Anno Domini, 1618.” 

X. Azure, a pall argent within a bor- 
dure. 

XI. Garway: impaling Argent, on a 
cross gules, a leopard’s face or, a mullet 
for cadency. 


2 and 3, Vert, a cross engrailed argent, 
a coat of Warner. 

XIII. Azure, three boar’s heads 
couped argent, langued gules, tusked 
or. Crest: Out of a ducal coronet or, 
a boar’s head argent—James Newton. 
Dated “ a.p. 1639 4.” 


This window is of exquisitely finished emblazonry ; the background 
of the divisions is filled in with fruit and flowers of great beauty of 





* Smythe of Dringhouses, Yorkshire. 


* Queen Elizabeth, on being asked whether she preferred Dr. Walter Haddon, 
or Buchanan, replied “ Buchananum omnibus antepono, Haddonem nemini post- 


pono.” (Chalmers’ Biog. Dict.) 


* Harl. MSS., Brit. Mus., 1,106, fol. 199 b. 


> Horsfield’s Sussex, vol. ii. p. 114. 


y Hasted, vol. i, p. 37. 
® Ibid. 


* These coats were granted to the family of Warner to be borne quarterly. 
* Brother of Sir Adam, and Gentleman Usher to King Charles I. 


Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor, I. 
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design and merit, the whole being the work of Isaac Oliver, the 


accomplished painter on glass. 


The interior of the church is rich in monuments, and perhaps in few 
country churches is heraldry more extensively introduced upon these 


memorials than in this church. 


In the north aisle, which, as well as the chancel, is appurtenant to 
the mansion, and in which a succession of the occupants of the latter 
lie interred, besides some modern tablets are the following memorials 


and coats :— 


XIV. On a stately marble monument 
to Sir Adam Newton, Knt. and Bart., 
and to Katherine his wife, daughter of 
Sir John Puckering, Knt. and Bart., 
Custos Mag. Sigill., Angliw. He died 
Jan. 13,1629. Same arms as No. 1 and 
2, Newton impaling Puckering. This 
monument, which is plain, was the work 
of Nicholas Stone, sen., the statuary, 
architect, and master mason to King 
James I.,and cost £180°. The inscrip- 
tion is in Latin, and somewhat lengthy. 

XV. On a noble and lofty monument 
to the Lady Grace, Viscountess Ard- 
magh, second daughter of John, Earl of 
Rutland, and wife of Sir William Lang- 
horne, Bart.‘ (she died Feb. 13, 4988), 
and to Sir William Langhorne (he died 
Feb. 26, 1714), Langhorne impaling 
Manners. Same arms as No. 4. The 
weight of the marble is estimated at 
16 tons. 

XVI. A tablet to the memory of Mar- 
garetta Maria Jones, wife of John Jones, 
and widow of John Badger Weller. 
Died June 19, 1777. And to the me- 
mory of the Hon, Charles Thomas Per- 
ceval, first son of the Right Hon. Lord 
Arden, Charles Perceval, second son of 
the Hon. Spencer Perceval, and to three 
of the sons of John Trevelyan, Esq. 

XVII. A monument to Robert Ding- 
ley, F.R.S., of Lamb Abbey, one of the 
principal promoters of the Magdalen 
Hospital, Blackfriars, in 1758. Died 


Aug. 8, 1781. And to Esther, his second 
wife. Died June 17, 1784. 

XVIII. In a niche, over a monument 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Thomp- 
son, of Kerby Hall, Yorkshire, and wife 
of Robert Dingley, there is a well-exe- 
cuted bust of her; she died in 1759. 
Argent, a fesse azure, in chief a mullet 
of the second between two hurts— 
Dingley; 3 and 4, Azure, two sceptres 
saltierwise, surmounted by a crown or 
—Piers, Bart. ; impaling Per fesse ar- 
gent and sable, a fesse counter-embat- 
tled between three falcons close coun- 
terchanged, belled and jessed or—Thomp- 
son. 

XIX. On a monument to Sir Thomas 
Spencer Wilson, Bart., a General in his 
Majesty’s army; died Aug. 29, 1798. 
Quarterly, 1. Wilson; 2. Smythe; 3. 
Gardiner; 4. Haddon; 5. Byfield; 6. 
Wilson: on an escutcheon of pretence, 
Weller, with crest and helmet. 

XX. On a monument to Dame Jane 
Wilson, widow of Sir Thomas Spencer 
Wilson; died Aug. 17, 1818. Wilson: 
on an escutcheon of pretence, Weller. 

XXI. A mural slab to Dame Eliza- 
beth Wilson, wife of Sir Thomas Maryon 
Wilson ; died Nov. 5, 1818, aged 48. 

XXII. On a chaste and elaborate 
monument to Sir Thomas Maryon Wil- 
son, Bart., seventh in succession to Sir 
William Wilson, Bart.*, of East Bourne ; 
died July 22, 1821, aged 48. To Caro- 





¢ Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i. p. 243. 


£ Widow of Patricius, Viscount Chaworth. 

® Hon. C. T. Perceval died Feb. 17, 1793. This monument was put up by 
Lady Wilson, daughter and only child of Mrs. Weller. 

» So created 13 King Charles II. by the name and title of “ Willielmum Wilson 
de East Borne, in comitatu Sussexiw, armigerum, verum familia patrimonis censu 
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line his second daughter; died Sept. 7, 
same year, aged 16. To Spencer Maryon 
Wilson, his third son; died Aug. 31, 
1826, aged 22. To Jane Elizabeth, his 
eldest daughter; died April 10, 1838, in 
her 37th year. And to John Maryon 
Wilson, a Lieut. in H.M.’s 3rd West 
India Regt., son of John Maryon, second 
son of Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson; he 
died at Up Park Camp, Kingston, Ja- 
maica, Aug. 12, 1853. And to Eliza- 
beth his widow, who died Sept. 8, in 
the same year (she and her husband 
having succumbed to yellow fever) leav- 
ing one infant daughter. 

1. Sable, a wolf rampant or, in chief 
three estoiles of the last—Wilson. 

2. Argent, on a bend gules three 
lozenges argent, between two unicorn’s 
heads erased gules—Smythe. 

3. Sable, three peacocks close argent, 
two and one—Pecock of Finchley. 

4. Argent, a fesse sable, three mullets 
in chief of the second—Townley. 

5. Argent, on a bend sable, three 
covered cups or—Rixton. 


Within the Communion rails :— 


XXIII. Belonging to a mural tablet 
to James Craggs', one of his Majesty’s 
Postmasters-General, father of the Right 
Hon. James Craggs, one of the principal 
Secretaries of State; died 1722. Sable, 
on a fesse or between three mullets 
ermine as many crosses crosslet ermine. 
Crest: A dexter and sinister arm couped 
above the elbow armed azure, garnished 
argent, grasping a sword of the last, 
hilt and pommel or—Craggs. 


In the chancel :— 


XXVI. On a monument to Dame 
Mary Langhorne, wife of George Jones ; 
died May 26,1730. Argent, a chevron 
sable between three crows proper — 
Jones of Ratcliffe; impaling Argent, a 
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6. Paly of six, or and azure, on a 
chief of the second a griffin passant of 
the first—White. 

7. Argent, a chevron gules within 
a bordure sable bezantée—Vannell. 

8. Or, on a chief azure three cinque- 
foils of the first— Mockett. 

9. Azure, two lions rampant com- 
batant or—Carter. 

10. Chequey, or and gules, on a chev- 
ron azure three annulets of the first— 
Gildridge. 

11. Argent, three wolves passant in 
pale sable—Lovett. 

12. Sable, a chevron between three 
bugle-horns stringed argent, on a chief 
of the second three griffin’s heads erased 
or—Gardiner. 

13. Or, a man’s leg couped at the 
middle of the thigh azure—Haddon. 

14. Sable, five bezants in saltire, a 
chief or—Byfeld. 

15. Sable, two chevrons ermine be- 
tween three roses argent—Weller. 

16. Wilson: Crest and knight’s hel- 
met. 


XXIV. Over a tablet to the memory 
of Elizabeth, wife of James Craggs ; died 
Jan. 20, 1711, there is her bust well- 
executed in marble; same arms as 23. 

XXV. Belonging to a tablet to Mrs. 
Ann Robinson, wife of George Robinson, 
Esq., and daughter of Mr. Anthony 
Craggs; died Jan. 23, 1736. Vert, on 
a chevron between three bucks trippant 
or; as many quatrefoils gules—Robin- 
son ; impaling Craggs. 


fesse sable, in chief three mascles of the 
second—Aston. 

XXVII. On a monument to Major- 
Gen. Sir George Bulteel Fisher, K.C.H.; 
died March 8, 1834. Sable, on a mount 





et morum probitate spectatum.” (Horsfield’s Sussex, vol. i. p. 380; Playfair, 


vol. vi. p. clxxx.) 


' He purchased the manor of Kidbrooke in this parish. For his character 
vide Macaulay’s Hist. of Eng., vol. iv. p. 547. The manor is now the property of 


the Ear! of St. Germans. 
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vert two stags salient combatant ar- 
gent—Fisher of Salisbury; impaling, 
Sable, three swords, their points towards 
the sinister point of the escutcheon ar- 
gent, hilts and pommels or—Rawlyns. 
Crest: A demi-stag, collared and lined. 

XXVIII. On a monument to Sir 
Augustus Simon Fraser; died June 11, 
1835. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, three 
cinquefoils (or fraziers) argent; 2 and 
3, Gules, three antique crowns or, im- 
paling , a demi-lion rampant, be- 
tween six annulets. Crest: A buck’s 
head erased gules—Fraser. 





On the south wall :— 


XXX. On an ancient brass to George 
Seger, Gent.; died June 16,1594. Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, Argent, three oak-leaves, 
two and one; 2 and 3, , three 
roundlets, two and one. 

XXXI. On an ancient brass to Robert 
De Veer, third son of John De Veer, 
Earl of Oxenford, which said Robert * 
deceased the 28th day of April, a.v. 
1598. Quarterly, Gules and or, in the 
first quarter a mullet argent, with seven 
other quarterings'. 

XXXII. On an ancient massive carved 
stone tablet (let into the wall) to Master 
Edward Wilkinson, late Master Cooke 
to Queen Elizabeth, and Clare his wife; 
died Feb. 23, 1567, 10th year of her 
Majesty’s reign. Party per fesse em- 
battled or and azure, three demi-griffins 
segreant azure, membered, beaked, and 
eared gules— Wilkinson of Charlton ; im- 
paling a chevron between three martlets, 
thereon an escutcheon of pretence, a 
cross flory ——— between four crescents 








XXXIII. On an imposing monu- 
ment to the Hon. Brigadier Michael 
Richards, Surveyor-General of the Ord- 
nance to King George I.; died Feb. 5, 
1721. Argent, a fesse between three 
torteaux. This monument has a whole- 
length upright effigy in white marble 
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XXIX. On a monument to Sir Thomas 
Hislop, Bart., G.C.B., General in the 
army; died May 3, 1843. Argent, on 
a mount a buck couchant under a tree, 
all proper, and for honourable augmen- 
tation, or, a chief azure, a mount vert, 
thereon a lion in the act of tearing the 
standard of the Mahratta Prince, Holkar, 
and beneath, the word “Madripore.” 
Crest: First of augmentation, a soldier 
of the 22nd Light Dragoons mounted 
and in position of attack proper ; second, 
out of a mural coronet a buck’s head 
couped proper, attired or. 


of the General in armour, holding a 
baton; it was put up by his nieces, 
daughters of James Craggs. Refer to 
No. 22. 

XXXIV. On a handsome monument 
to General Morrison; died Nov. 26, 
1799, aged 69, (there is another to his 
widow, died June 24, 1822, aged 84), 
Or, on a cross sable five fleurs-de-lis of 
the field, impaling Vair, on a canton 
—— astag’s head caboshed ——. 

XXXV. On a monument to Sir Wil- 
liam Congreve, Bart.™, Lieut.-Gen. in 
the army, inventor of the rockets bear- 
ing his name; died April 30, 1814. 
Sable, a chevron between three battle- 
axes argent. Crest: A falcon, wings 
expanded proper; over it the motto, 
* Persevere.” 

XXXVI. A tablet to Sir John Doug- 
lass, Knt., Major-General in the army, 
Lieut.-Col. of Marines, and Groom of 
the Privy Chamber to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Sussex; died March 4, 1814. 

XXXVII. Ona tablet to James Moffat, 
Esq.; died Oct. 12, 1790. Argent, a 
saltire gules, a chief azure; impaling 
Argent, an eagle displayed—Moffat ; im- 
paling Azure, on a chief dancetté of the 
second, three quatrefoils of the first— 
White of Scotland. 





* Lord of the manor of Wricklemarsh in this parish. 
! Thorpe’s Regist. Roffens., p. 843. 





™ His wife Rebecca lies buried here, 1791. 
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In the north aisle :— 


XXXVIII. Ona funeral achievement, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Argent, on a chief 
indented gules three crosses patée of 
the field; 2 and 3, Barry nebulée of six 
or and gules; supporters and coronet, 
Perceval, Baron Arden", impaling Wil- 
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a boar’s head sable, muzzled or. Motto: 
“ Sub cruce candida.” 

XXXIX. A tablet to the Hon. Edward 
Perceval, who died March 11, 1840, 
and to Jane his wife, eldest daughter of 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 





son. Crest: Out of a ducal coronet or, 


It is a curious coincidence that, owing to their alliances with the 
Wilson family, the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, assassinated May 11, 
1812, and Edward Drummond, who met a similar death on Jan. 23, 
1843, are buried here; an apposite inscription records the services and 
untimely fate of the former, to whose memory there is also a most 
pleasing bust, the production of Sir Francis Chantrey’s chisel. 

Henry M, Vane. 

74, Eaton-place, S.W. 





Tue Manvractort or Fosstts.—At a meeting of the Manchester Geological 
Society held on Feb. 28, in the Peter-street Museum, Mr. A. Knowles presid- 
ing, Mr. J. Plant said that he wished to call the attention of the meeting to 
a serious fraud that had been going on for some time among excavators at the 
Macclesfield New Cemetery. The excavations had been made in gravels that 
belonged to the drift, and a number of fragments of shells belonging to a recent 
period, and occasionally a few nearly perfect, had been found by the workmen, 
and these had fallen into the hands of gentlemen interested in the geology of 
the locality. Encouraged by the pecuniary results of their discoveries, some 
of the workmen had supplied spurious shells, obtained from their friends at 
Liverpool, Southport, or in Ireland, and they had even robbed rockeries and 
garden plots that contained shellwork. The shells so obtained were subjected 
to the action of fire or acid, to deprive them of their epidermis, and to bring 
out a thin coating of white lime; to give them a true drift character they 
were afterwards shaken in a basket of gravel, and had imparted to them the 
necessary red tinge. Having no knowledge of species, some of the workmen 
had operated on West Indian and African shells, specimens of which Mr. Plant 
produced. But the most audacious fraud that they had attempted was the 
manufacture of a fossil. They had very cleverly set a mactra (stultorum) in 
a piece of Ketton oolite. The shell, which had the peculiar pink tinge of the 
species, was so cleverly cemented with the oolite that even an ordinary geologist 
might have been deceived. One of the workmen had said to a —- 
writing to Mr. Plant “that they had made a good thing of it. They had 
deceived the museums of London, Manchester, and Liverpool, and there had 
been a fine set of people asking them for the shells.” Such a dispersion might 
lead to very erroneous deductions as to the origin of the diluvial drift of 
Macelesfeld, and he (Mr. Plant) thought it right to mention the fraud to the 
Society, so that it might be exposed. The thanks of the meeting were given 
to Mr. Plant for the course he had adopted.— Manchester Guardian. 





" Lord Arden married, at Charlton, May 1, 1787, Margaretta Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson; they are buried here, with very many members 
of the Perceval family and connexions, 
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FORGERY OF ANTIQUITIES. 


Ar the weekly evening meeting of the Royal Institution, on Feb. 24, 
Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., delivered a very valuable lecture on 
the counterfeits and forgeries that now unhappily abound in every de- 
partment of archeology. He treated in succession of the forgeries of 
ancient pottery, glass, and coins, but more particularly of flint imple- 
ments, which, as he remarked, seem calculated to throw distrust on all 
arguments based solely on archeological evidence :— 


“The case, however, is not so bad as it appears, Great as may be the 
forger’s skill, I do not believe there is one forgery in a thousand that eventu- 
ally escapes detection. With those long versed in any particular branch of 
archeology, there is a sort of intuitive perception which enables them almost 
at a glance to distinguish between the true and the false. And even with 
those less versed, a little exercise of common sense and careful observation 
and comparison, will suffice to prevent any grievous error. It is surprising, 
also, how the once having been taken in tends to sharpen the observation; and 
in this respect it, is possible that the existence of forgeries may not be alto- 
gether an unmixed evil. Habits of caution and of careful investigation are 
cheaply purchased, if acquired for a small sum of money invested in worthless 
forgeries. 

“There is, indeed, no reason for the collector or antiquary to despair ; far 
less reason is there to doubt the value of well-sifted archeological evidence. 

“We do not doubt the existence of genuine coins of Julius Cesar or of 
Alexander the Great, because there are numerous counterfeits of them; much 
less do we doubt of the former existence of these monarchs. And yet I believe 
there are some who, because the flint implements from the ancient fluviatile 
beds have been counterfeited, persuade themselves into believing them all to 
be forgeries ; in the same manner as some others persuade themselves that 
because there are natural forms of flint which in a measure resemble the im- 
plements from the drift, therefore they all are natural, and not artificial. 

“The existence of these forgeries, however, affords a moderately complete 
answer to the latter class of doubters, for the counterfeits of the genuine im- 
plements which have imposed upon so many are all artificially chipped out, 
and have been of necessity thus made in order to resemble the originals, which 
must therefore be regarded as artificial also. 

“The other class of doubters will do well to bear in mind that the existence 
of a counterfeit generally implies the existence of a genuine original, and that 
the frauds which havé been attempted would never have been discovered, had 
not those who detected them had sufficient experience of genuine specimens 
on which to found their judgment. They must also remember, that the ex- 
posers of these frauds are precisely those who, having most fully investigated 
the circumstances, are most fully convinced of the value of those discoveries of 
relics of primeval man in beds of immense antiquity, of which such ee 
accounts have, on former occasions, been given in this room by Mr. Prestwic 
and Mr, Lubbock. 

It is hard to say which is more mischievous to the advance of science—to 
believe too little, or to believe too much. For myself, I think that the forgeries 
we have been examining point the true moral—that enunciated by Epicharmus 
2,000 years ago—‘ That the very nerves and sinews of knowledge consist in 
believing nothing rashly.’” 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF ANTONY A WOOD. 


Contrnvtne our extracts from these papers, we come upon the fol- 
lowing, which appear worth printing, although we are not able to give 
any particulars regarding the writers, beyond the fact that John Gur- 
gany took the degree of D.D., Dec. 15, 1660. Wood’s own explana- 
tion of the first two letters is as follows :— 


“Now that the Queen (Henrietta Maria,) lodged wt" her court in Merton 
Coll. which was from the year 1643 to 1646. The divers marriages, christen- 
ings, and burials in this church, in this parish of St. John Bapt., carefully 
registred by Mr. John Gurgany, one of the chaplains; but about the time of . 
the surrender of Oxford, (Jan., 1646,) the said Register among other books 
was stolen from him by the souldiers who took it out of his window in the 
vault-chamber next to the chappell. This he hath several times told me. 

“A.a WS” 


The letters of Mr. Harward and Mr. Hewetson give a good idea of 
the diligence with which Wood endeavoured to test the information 
that he received. 


“Mr. Woop,—All that at present I can answer to y" just & civill request 
is, that I am sorry I cannott sodainly satisfy y* expectation. The truth is my 
sad times gave mee small occasion for a registry y* most being of ye blacke 
Guard, living & dying in Tente in o* Ball Countr (sic). Some few Gentry ther 
were, besides M* Kenill & M* Howson, fellowes of o* College, but in what 
Truncke that Registry is I cannott gesse, All things at y* Surrender of Oxford 
being huddled up into Truncks & boxes, wherof some have not been opened these 
16 yeeres. But soe soone as my Quarters are enlarg’d I shall make a dilligent 
search for any thing wherin I may serve y* Publicke and y* selfe. Soe with 
my kind respecte to y* good Mother, y’ selfe, & all o* friends in & neere Merton 
College, I now hastily rest, 

Sr, y* lo. fr., 
“Joun Gureany. 

“from y‘ white horse in Aldergate street, 

“c yer 4", 62.” 


“Mr. Woops,—I doe earnestly desire not only y*™ pardon but y’ pittie also 
for my sad memory in not answering y* ciyill enquiryes long since upon y* 
first. I made a dilligent search but could not find my register book which at 
Merton College lay usually in my Window. Whence doubtlesse it was stollen 
by those 2 souldiers which by miracle (almost) I retrived, & brought into my 





* Vide Life of Wood, by Bliss, (Appendix,) pp. 342-3. 
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Chamber in y* Vault with in one houre after they had ript up my window, but 
I could not find in their pocketts either bookes, brushes, or napkins, their re- 
ceivers then standing neere y* pitt, only diverse Lett™ with directions to mee, 
soe that I merrily ask’t one of them how long hee had beene my secretary. 
S*, I am sorry I cannot answer y" expectation, but wee must imitate their 
patience who have lost their Holy-Orders, and papers of much greater conse- 
quence. Soe with my kind respects to my kinde valantine & y* selfe with y* 
rest of my friends, I now hastily regt, 
“Yr very loving friend, 
* Joun GURGANY. 
* Clapham, neere Lambeth, May 23, 64.” 





“ Plymtree, March 30", 1683. 
“$—I have been this day att Columpton, accordinge to your desire, to 
search y* Register for y* epitaph of M* Crompton, but understand y* y* person 
is yet livinge, soe I suppose your friend is misinformed; he preached in Co- 
lumpton within two months in a conventicle, as I understande by some of ye 
towne, and is now in Exon. I enquired whether there had been any of his 
name before him, but was informed y‘ there had not, soe this is all ye account 

I can give you of him. 
“Yours att command, 
“ CHARLES HaRWARD.” 





“R* S*,—You having told me y* some people are disatisfyed as to ye Religion 
of ye late Bp. of Chester, & they do not beleave he dyed in ye Comunion of o* 
church, At y" desire I do readily give you an account of his Ldp’s end. I 
went to visit him on Saturday last in ye evening, w* he desired me to stay w™ 
him all night & so give him ye H. Sact next morning. Accordingly I did so, 
pray’d with him as y* Ch. appoints in her publick office, and he joyn’d w me 
zealously in it. Afterwards I administred ye B. Sact to him, about 5 a clock 
on Sunday morning, in y* presence of 2 other p’sons, w*" he rec’d w all ye 
devotion & prsence of minde w*" could be expected from one in his weak con- 
dition. Soon afterwards I left him, but visited him again after diner & at 
night, & on munday morning last between 4 & 5 a clock he sent for me; I 
waited on him & found him sensible & able to speak, wheruppon I prayd with 
him in ye Churches office, & about a 4** before 7 I recommended his soul to 
ye Almighty. I could adde other very good circumstances to evince ye truth 
of his Ldp’s dying in ye truth of ye Comunion of ye ch. of England, As ye 
Declaration he made to y‘ purpose in ye prsence of Dr. Foy & me & several 
others but Saturday noon, his sharp and even passionate answers to some emi- 
nent ecclesiasticks of ye Rom. Comun., who last Sunday in ye afternoon at- 
tempted somthing uppon him. But thes substantial proofs will, I doubt not, 
satisfye any reasonable sceptick, as they have fully convinced, S*,. 

“ Y* very humble Servant, 
“ Micu. Hewerson. 
“Ap. 16, 1689.” 


(Wood's notes.) “ A newes letter at Oxon. dat. 27 Ap. 1689, saith yt D Cart- 
wright B. of Chester is dead in Ireland, supposed to be poysoned by the popish 
6 
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clergy. Another, dat. 30 Apr. 1689, saith, Advices to day say y‘ the Bp. of 
Chester dyed of y* bloody flux.” 


James Harrington, the writer of the following letter, was a lawyer, 
first of the Inner Temple and afterwards of Lincoln’s Inn. He appears 
to have been a person of considerable talent, though prematurely cut 
off at the age of twenty-nine. Wood was under much obligation to 
him, and he was the author of several pieces evincing great legal know- 
ledge and an intimate acquaintance with the history of the University 
of Oxford. He was born, so it is said, at Waltham Abbey, elected 
a Student of Christ Church, Oxford, to which cathedral his remains 
were removed for interment, after his decease in London, in November, 
1693. He edited an edition of Dr. Stradling’s works, with a preface 
and memoir’. A more extended notice of his life and writings will 
be found in the Athena, Bliss’s edit., vol. iv. col. 237. 

* Jan. 2*, —91. 

“Sr —I am not yet able to answer Your last concerning D* Stradling wholly, 
but shall send you a particular account as soon as ready. In y* mean time, I 
am sorry to hear that your book cannot come out entire. All y° Amendm* 
that I ever wish’d were only such as might have been made to ye stile & ex- 
pression, & possibly some circumstances, that seem’d immateriall, might have 
been omitted. This I in some measure endeavour’d to compass, in some few 
lives of the first volume, designing nothing more, than what I always promoted, 
the interest of your-self & y* reputation of your work. When I saw that those 
alterations were not very easy to you, & that the review of this part of your 
work would take up more time then my leisure could well afford, I was re- 
solv’d to spare my-self & gratify you. I look’d not therefore on one line of 
this volume, till these Holy-days afforded me a little time. I find that Mr 
Frazer4 hath been a severe Aristarchus, & that y® Abp. will not let Wiikin’s 
life come out entire*. It was a complaint against the late Bishop of Oxford‘ 
That he put some characters into your book, tho I find that y* complainant 
thinks it no crime to put others out. Other omissions there are of things 
inserted by you, in w*" the most materiall passages are retrench’d. This I am 
y® more sorry should happen to your work, because you pursue no private 
interest in it, but design it a Treasure for posterity, & neither court y* favour 
of y* present age nor desire it. There are some errata in the last volume sent 





» Wood in his “Diary,” under date Nov. 30, 1693, says :—“St Andrew’s day, 
int. 2 & 3 post merid., the body of James Harrington, Esq., was conveyed to 
Oxon, from London, accompanied by 40 or 60 horses before his hearse, & twelve 
coaches behind it; buried in the north transept of Ch. Ch. at evening prayer.” 

¢ Dr. George Stradling’s Sermons and Diseourses on Several Occasions, together 
with an Account of the Author. 8vo., London, 1692. 

4 Mr. Fraser was licenser of all books of “profane history” in the years 
1690, 1, and 2, and in this capacity appears to have taken many liberties with 
the second volume of the Athene Oxoniensis, without the knowledge or consent of 
the author, who accuses him, not without cause, of “ presbyterian partiality.” 

* Vide Wood’s Athene by Bliss, vol. iii. col. 967. 

f John Fell, 8.T.P., elected Jan. 1675-6, died July 10, 1686. 

Gant, Mac, 1865, Vot, I. 4B 
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me out of Rutland-shire ; others brought to me by a very ingenious gentleman, 
the son of my late L¢ Hatton, lately in ye Tow*.* As all People are wont 
that discover faults, They have blam’d some passages that deserve no censure, 
& yet in other circumstances have discovered some few mistakes. This is no 
blemish to a work of this Nature, & in which everybody is a critick not on ye 
Generall work, but on the particular part of it which concerns them-selves 
& their family’s. S*, These considerations I referr to your self, & whether you 
would have an appendix of Errata or not, desire not to trouble you or myself 
too often in these Matters, but am not unwilling upon any occasion to pro- 
mote so great & necessary a work, and to approve my self, S*, 
“ Your humble & faithfull Serv’, 
“Ja, HARRINGTON. 
“ Inner Templ’ Lond. 


“Dr Plot designs a Natural History of London & Middlesex. M* Ob. Walker 
hath publish’d his book of coins*. You have seen D* Smith’s life of Camden‘. 
If he had translated yours, it had been shorter & better; Besides, the work 
itself, for want of du Thou’s letters & some of Camden’s own at Paris, & in 
vain expected from Thevenot, is very imperfect. You know that M* Boyle 
is dead). 

“To M' Anthony Wood.” 





AnciENT GrotesqurEs.—The excavations conducted at Gragnano, near 
Herculaneum, have brought to light a painting which derives its interest 
chiefly from the grotesque figures it represents. M. Barré, who has described 
it, is of opinion that the artist meant to represent certain well-known persons 
of his period under the shape of monkeys. Several ancient writers have men- 
tioned caricatures. Cicero, for instance, in his treatise De Oratore, book ii., 
speaks of figures in which certain deformities of the bodies are exaggerated, so 
as to excite laughter ; and Pliny mentions a painter of the name of Antiphilus, 
who had acquired a reputation by creating a style called “ gryllus,” in which 
the subjects represented were fantastic or comical. Calades and Ludius are 
also spoken of; the former used to paint representations on canvas of some 
favourite scene of a comedy to be performed, much in the same way as those 
we see exhibited at fairs for the edification of the public in front of the booths 
where conjurors and other artists ply their various arts. This custom is still 
general throughout Italy for theatres of the higher order. As for Ludius, who 
flourished under Augustus, he was the first to introduce paintings over doors ; 
and the subjects of these were generally grotesque.—Galignani. 





® Probably committed to the Tower for adherence to the Stuart family, and 
in apprehension of a rising in their favour, Christopher Lord Hatton had been 
employed and honoured by the Stuarts, a circumstance in itself sufficient to cause 
suspicion and distrust to the intruding government of the period: 

* “The Greek and Roman History Illustrated by Coins and Medals, in two 
Parts, by O. W.” London, 1692. 

' “Epistole et Annales Camdeni, ab a.p. 1603 et a.D. 1623, cum vita ejus.” 
4to., London, 1691. Wood’s Life will be found in the Athena, vol. ii. col. 339. 

1 The Hon. Robert Boyle, died Dec. 30, 1691, in the 65th year of his age. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


April 7. Sir Jonny P. Bortzav, Bart., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Before entering upon the ordinary communications to the meeting, 
Mr. Purnell stated that, in accordance with the unanimous desire that 
a suitable expression of condolence should be conveyed to the Duchess 
of Northumberland, on her recent most grievous bereavement, an address 
had been prepared by the Council, and signed on behalf of the Society 
by the Marquis Camden. Her Grace had with great kindness directed 
an acknowledgment to be sent to the President, in reply to this testi- 
mony of the heartfelt sympathy of the members on the loss of so 
generous a friend, the beneficent patron of every high and intellectual 
purpose. The Chairman observed that he could not refrain from alluding 
to a fresh loss sustained by the Institute since their previous assembly, 
in the painfully sudden death of one of their oldest and most valued 
friends, Mr. Hartshorne, who had on that occasion so feelingly expressed 
the general and deep regret of the Society on the decease of the 
lamented Duke of Northumberland. 

A short memoir by Professor Rolleston was read, describing the 
recent excavations on Barton Abbey farm, near Abingdon, where from 
time to time skeletons had been found in digging for gravel; a section 
of about four feet in depth had been exposed, shewing a layer of large 
rough stones under about two feet of ordinary mould, and also in another 
part a considerable stratum of undisturbed gravel, free from any such 
stones. Encouraged by the suggestions of Mr. Akerman, so well known 
by his successful explorations of Anglo-Saxon vestiges, Professor Rol- 
leston had caused a careful search to be made, and directed the removal 
of the large stones which had been left undisturbed by the gravel- 
diggers. Under the centre of the heap of stones was found, at a depth 
of about eight feet, a layer of burnt matter, with woody fibre, supposed 
to be of oak, and towards the outside of the heap the traces of fire were 
very distinct. The stones had apparently been originally arranged 
around a circular pit, in which the fire was made. Fragments of 
Romano-British pottery were noticed throughout the excavation ; some 
of them, although found far apart from each other, fitted together; the 
vessels may have been broken intentionally, and then thrown into the 
funeral pile. Bones of a dog, in size nearly approaching to those of 
a wolf, were disinterred, also remains of large and small ruminants, and 
of horses, but no human bones. The bones of a horse of large size 
were found in their natural apposition, shewing that the animal was 
probably interred in a perfect state, at the time of the obsequies. The 
remains lay at the depth of six feet, protected by stones. A dorsal 
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scute of the broad-nosed sturgeon was found; this is the more rare of 
the two English species, and is now only occasionally taken in the 
Solway. The fish was formerly regarded as a great delicacy, and much 
esteemed by the Romans. Professor Rolleston observed that the mixture 
of cremation with ordinary interment is remarkable, and the fact claims 
particular notice that the relics of Roman vessels occurred throughout 
the deposit at all depths. 

In the discussion which ensued, some pertinent remarks were made 
on the important aid to archeological enquiry which might accrue 
through a systematic examination of animal remains which may be 
disinterred on British, Roman, and Saxon sites. In the investigation 
of the lake-habitations in Switzerland most interesting results had been 
attained through the assistance of a skilful comparative anatomist, Pro- 
fessor Rutimeyer of Basle, and a well-classified collection had been 
formed, illustrative of the fauna of the remote age to which the 
‘‘ pfahlbauten” may be ascribed. The hope was warmly expressed that 
Professor Rolleston might be disposed to form collections, for which 
the spacious museum at Oxford would present no slight advantage, 
auxiliary to archeological enquiries and the history of the earlier races 
by which the British Islands were occupied. 

The Rev. Canon Scarth exhibited a drawing of a Roman. kiln for 
firing pottery, lately found at Shepton Mallet, Somerset, on the line of 
the Foss Way between Bath and Ilchester, and near the point where 
that road is traversed by another leading to the port on the Severn, 
(Ad Axium). Abundant as are the relics of various Roman wares in 
England, the traces of actual manufacture are comparatively uncommon. 
Kilns have, however, been found at Caistor, in Northamptonshire, where 
extensive fictile manufactures were carried on in Roman times; other 
examples have occurred in the New Forest, near London, also in some 
other places described by Mr. Roach Smith, and are lately figured in his 
Collectanea Antiqua, The curious remains noticed by Mr. Scarth are 
very similar to some of those kilns, and the technical arrangements in- 
troduced by the Roman potters seem to have been pretty uniformly the 
same in all these instances. Some further particulars relating to the 
curious discovery at Shepton Mallet have been given in this Magazine*, 
by the Rev. W. Caparn. R 

A very interesting memoir was then read by Mr. Edmund Oldfield, 
F.S.A., relating to certain royal portraitures existing in the ancient 
conventual church of Little Malvern Priory, Worcestershire. Drawings 
of some of the figures, namely those of Edward, son of Edward IV., 
and of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of that King, were amongst the 
skilful facsimiles of painted glass executed by the late Mr. Winston, 
and recently exhibited by the Archeological Institute. The portraits 
of Edward IV., his queen, and the various branches of the royal lineage, 
were formerly to be seen in the east window of Little Malvern Church, 
where they were placed by John Alcock, bishop of Worcester, the 
Prince’s preceptor. The church was erected by that prelate in 1481. 
Unfortunately several of the portraitures of which Habingdon, the 
Worcestershire antiquary, has preserved a minute description, have 
perished. 

Among objects brought for exhibition was the metatarsus of a red 





* Gent. Maa., Dec. 1864, p. 770. 
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deer, with an implement made thereof, probably for the fabrication of 
nets; it was found at a great depth in peat near Walthamstow, and 
was sent for examination by Mr. N. Wetherell of Highgate, through 
Mr. James Yates. Mr. Edmund Waterton contributed several beau- 
tiful rings and specimens of medieval jewellery. Sir Philip de Grey 
Kgerton, Bart., brought a fine illuminated choral service book, of 
Italian art; it is bound in portions of an old Italian casket of cypress 
wood ; also a brooch of very delicate workmanship in ivory. 

Mr. T. Whelan contributed a beautifully sculptured pastoral staff in 
ivory. 

Mr. Bernhard Smith exhibited several remarkable early weapons, 
and some relics found in the Thames, of very unusual and curious 
character. 

A large bronze tripod caldron found at a considerable depth at Nor- 
wich, was sent for examination by Sir John Boileau. It had been re- 
garded by some antiquaries as a relic to be assigned possibly to the 
Roman period. 

Mr. C. D. Waite brought a very fine medal of the Chancellor de 
Tellier, a remarkable example of French art of its class at the period. 

At the next meeting, on May 5, a valuable memoir will be read on 
recent explorations in the north of England, by the Rev. William 
Greenwell, of Durham. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


March 22. N. Govutp, Esq., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Mrs. George Gow and Miss Furlem of Woodville, Forest Hill, were 
elected associates. 

The Chairman announced to the meeting the sudden death of their 
most esteemed associate the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne. Several members 
gave testimony to his learning and high character, and a letter of con- 
dolence was directed to be addressed to Mrs. Hartshorne on the occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Cope and Mr. Gooden exhibited nine fine specimens of Roman 
pottery obtained from the Medway, together with a portion of tezsellated 
pavement, and some coins from the Upchurch marshes. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited a fragment of a Roman tile stamped ect. vr. 
found at Berkeley Church, Gloucestershire, probably of the Sixth 
Legion. : ; 

Mr. Gunston produced a charact fermail of the fourteenth century, 
which would appear to have been used as an amulet against St. Vitus’s 
Dance. He also exhibited some medals and medalets of Charles I. 

Mr. Cuming read a letter from the Rev. Mr. Maule, Rector of Cheam, 
reporting the discovery of a stone coffin. It contained a skeleton, and 
by the head was a pewter chalice and paten; there were also portions 
of the vestments of an ecclesiastic. 

The Rev. Mr. Pollexfen exhibited, through the Treasurer, a drawing 
of a portion of fine tessellated pavement just discovered at Colchester, 
presenting a very ornamental pattern. 

A further portion of the MS. Suffolk Collections of the late Earl of 
Gosford was read, detailing fees of office in the time of James I., and 
— on “ Moated Inclosures,” by Mr. Wilton Rix, the Mayor of 

eccles, 
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Miss M. Westmacott exhibited three torques of bronze of the twisted 
and ribbon types found in a field at Wedmore, Somersetshire; they 
are in the possession of Colonel Lutrell. Mr. Cuming made some ob- 
servations on the discovery, and an interesting discussion ensued. 


April 12. H. Syer Cumiye, Esq., Hon. Sec., in the chair. 

Josiah Cato, Esq., of Kendal House, North Brixton, was elected an 
associate. 

A letter from Mrs. Hartshorne in acknowledgment of the vote of 
condolence voted on occasion of the lamented decease of the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne was read, and ordered to be inserted in the Journal. 

Various presents received from Mr. Evans, F.R.S., the Royal Society, 
Cambrian Archeological Association, &c., were announced. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited further portions of Roman brick found in 
Berkeley Church, Gloucestershire, marked as having been made by the 
Sixth Legion. Mr. Thomas Wright thought no example of the Sixth 
Legion had been found further south than York. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a statuette of a hunter from the collection of 
the late Mr. Litchfield, who had marked it as “a Roman bronze found 
in London.” He also exhibited a portion of an enamelled bronze hook 
or clasp sculptured with Runic knots, found in Chinnor churchyard, 
Oxon. 

Mr. Clarence Hopper exhibited impressions from three fine seals, one 
of which, of vesical shape, bore the legend e[+ s, THOM DE CLIMPINGE. 
SACERDOT; the matrix is of brass, and belongs to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. A circular seal, also of the same period, belonging to the Sisters 
of St. Victor, in Utrecht, bearing a nimbed equestrian figures A shield- 
shaped seal of the fourteenth century, representing the Virgin crowned, 
nursing the infant Jesus, an ecclesiastic kneeling in front; in the field 
is AVE MARIA, and on the verge 8. ALEXANDRI DE ASTELEYA CLERICI. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell exhibited the iron barrel of a fetterlock found 
under a house at Winchester. 

Mr. Cato exhibited the carving of a musician which formed part of 
a series of minstrels formerly in Brandenburgh House. It is of the six- 
teenth century. 

Lord Boston exlibited some fine specimens of crutch handles of 
walking-sticks of the seventeenth century, in rich red coral, representing 
the heads of a camel and a collared dog emerging from a bivalve-shell ; 
another of wax-coloured amber, figuring a blunt-nosed dog and feathers 
like nautilus shells. 

Mr. Cuming also exhibited some of the time of Charles II., one of 
impressed horn, found in Fleet ditch in 1847. 

Mr. Powell exhibited a Chinese glazed brick from a porcelain tower 
made in a shape to economize material in the facing of buildings. 

Mr. T. W. King, York Herald, gave a notice of the Collection of 
MSS. in the College of Arms for the County of Suffolk, which was 
directed to be printed, with Lord Gosford’s Suffolk Collections, in the 
Journal. 

Mr. Gordon Hills, in the absence of Mr. Pettigrew, read his paper 
“©On Roman Materials found in the Church of Bradford-on-Avon,” and 
from various particulars he determined the sculptured sepulchral figure 
found therein to be that of Agnes, relict of Reginald de Aula, a great 
benefactor to Bradford in the thirteenth century. The paper gave rise 
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to considerable discussion, in which Mr. Gordon Hills pointed out the 
similarity of the interlaced work in the church to what he had met with 
in Ireland, and of which he produced drawings. These, with the paper, 
will appear in the Journal. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
March 16. W.8. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 


Among the presents announced was one from the corporation of the 
City of London of a beautifully executed bronze medallion, struck in 
commemoration of the public entry into the city, of H.R.H. the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, on the occasion of her approaching marriage 
with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, March 7, 1863, in the mayoralty of 
the Right Hon. W. A. Rose, M.P. On the obverse is the bare head of 
the Princess to the left, with the legend aLexanpra; beneath the neck, 
J. & Wyon, sc. On the reverse is a group of figures, in which the 
Princess, led by the Prince of Wales, and attended by Hymen, is wel- 
comed by the City of London. The City is accompanied by Peace and 
Plenty, the latter carrying the diamond ornaments which the City offers 
to the Princess. In the background is the triumphal arch erected at 
London Bridge, where the Princess entered the City. Above are the 
words WELCOME ALEXANDRA, and in the exergue are the arms of the City 
and MAR: 1863, and the artists’ names, J. s. & A. B. WYON, SC. 

Mr. Webster exhibited six nobles of Henry V. and VI., with various 
slight peculiarities in the legends and types. The most remarkable was 
one which might probably be referred to the last coinage of Henry VI., 
on account of the great similarity of the portrait and general character 
of the obverse to that of the excessively rare nobles of the first coinage 
of Edward IV. It is remarkable that the H in the centre of the reverse 
is upside down, and that the same is the case with the die from which 
the reverse of the nobles of Edward IV. were struck, an £ having how- 
ever been punched in over the H. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a third-brass coin of Diocletian, found in Hert- 
fordshire, and struck under Carausius at London. ‘The reverse legend 
is PAX AvaGG, the three @’s of which allude to Carausius, Diocletian, and 
Maximian. In the exergue are the letters m.L.xxt., and in the field s. P. 

Mr, Vaux exhibited thirty milled sixpences of Elizabeth, found by 
Gen. Sir Thomas Phillips at Peshawur, in the Punjaub. It is curious 
that there is a tradition on the spot of an Englishman having been 
murdered at that place about 250 years ago. 

Mr. Farrer, M.P., sent for exhibition some Roman coins found at 
Chedworth Wood, near Foss Bridge, Gloucestershire, on the site of 
a Roman villa. Of these Mr. Madden gave a short account. They 
consisted of coins of Antoninus Pius, Victorinus, Tetricus, Allectus, Con- 
stantius Chlorus, Constantine I. and II., Constantius II., Magnentius, 
and Valentinian I. One of the coins of Allectus is remarkably fine, and 
of larger module than ordinary. 

Mr. Madden read a letter from the Rev. J. G. Joyce, relative to 
finds of coins at the excavations now being carried on at Silchester; 
they usually consist of coins of Diocletian, Maximian, and the Con- 
stantine period, the most interesting at present found being two of 
Carausius, one of which, with the obverse legend viRTVS CARAVSI AVG, 
and the helmeted bust to the left, though already known, is still of 
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great rarity. The other has the legend pax avaae on the reverse, the 
same as on the coin of Diocletian before described. 

The Rev. A. Pownall exhibited a portion of a find of fifteenth-century 
groats, which were discovered in an earthen jug in the village of Clay 
Coton, on the borders of Northamptonshire. Mr. Pownall also read 
a paper giving a description of the hoard, which consisted of coins 
of Henry VI., Edward IV. and V., Richard III., and Henry VIL., the 
bulk being those of Edward IV., and including coins struck at London, 
York, Coventry, Bristol, Norwich, Dublin, and Drogheda, with every 
well-recognised mint-mark. A single specimen from the London mint 
bears the .m. of the fleur-de-lys, which though common enough on York 
coins has not before been noticed on any of London. There were in 
the hoard seven of the groats with the name of Edward, but with the 
m.M. of the rose and sun united, as used under Richard III., and which 
are therefore assigned to Edward V. The groats of Richard III. were 
sixteen in number, and there were seven of the rare first coinage of 
Henry VII., with the open crown, and thirteen of his second coinage. 
The total number of groats in the hoard was 433. Mr. Pownall directed 
attention to the numerous minute differences in the mint-marks and 
symbols on the coins of the period of English history represented by 
this find, and suggested their being made the subject of more careful 
study than has hitherto been accorded to them. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH ZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


March 14. The Rev. James Harris, Head Master of the Cathedral 
Grammar School, in the chair. 

Dr. Davies exhibited a gold touch-piece of the Stuart period, and 
read a short memoir “On the Origin and Practice of Touching for the 
King’s Evil.” He observed that the employment of superstitious prac- 
tices as a means of healing was coeval with the earliest historic records. 
The Britons and Gauls sought from the Druids the cure of diseases, 
just as the lepers and other sick people of Scriptural times repaired to 
the priests and prophets among the Jews to be healed of their infirmities. 
Thus Naaman, the Syrian general, resorted to Elisha in order that the 
prophet might “ strike his hand over the place, and recover the leper ;” 
and in the present day the Mohammedans still believed and kept up 
a similar practice. The Roman emperor Vespasian is recorded to have 
cured two lame or blind men by simply laying his hand upon them. 
A like power was assumed by the kings of England from very early 
times, but it was confined to the cure of scrofula, or ‘ king’s evil,’ as it 
was more popularly termed. King Edward the Confessor largely exer- 
cised this assumed prerogative of royalty, and numerous as well as won- 
derful were some of the cures attributed to him by William of Malmes- 
bury, the historian. In the reigns of Edward I. and III. the super- 
stition largely prevailed, and the national records of the time state even 
the total cost of the ‘touch-pieces’ of gold annually distributed among 
the sick people at the time of their healing. It used to be considered 
that the efficacy of the royal touch had some connection with the anoint- 
ing of the king’s hand at his coronation, and that gueens consequently 
were unable to exercise it. Queen Elizabeth, however, was not to be 
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so set on one side; but, on the contrary, after her coronation spent 
something like £3,000 a-year in providing the gold touch-pieces, and 
in the other details of the ceremony. ‘The Stuarts each in their sove- 
reign turn observed the practice, and in the old Books of Common 
Prayer of the period, there would be found the special religious service 
used on those occasions. James II. visited Chester in 1687, and in the 
* Diary of Bishop Cartwright”’ it is recorded that the King repaired to 
the cathedral, and there on two occasions touched and cured 600 poor 
persons of the king’s evil. Dr. Davies then exhibited a gold touch-piece 
of Charles II., which relic had been preserved in his own family for 
many generations. Remarks followed from Dr. Brushfield and other 
members on the presumed efficacy of the rite and the bona fides of the 
recipients ; after which 

Mr. H. Burnett, of London, offered some remarks “ On a fine series 
of Sepulchral Slabs, &c., at St. John’s Church, Chester, and at Rhudd- 
Jan Priory, Flintshire.” Rubbings, &c., of some of the more curious 
examples were exhibited at the meeting. 

A short discussion ensued, which was continued after the proceedings 
of the evening had terminated ; the general feeling being one of regret 
that while the St. John’s Church slabs were all now carefully housed 
and arranged under the Vicar’s eye, the valuable series at Rhuddlan 
should remain exposed to wind, weather, and other injury in an ordinary 
farm-yard. A beautiful church, the admiration of all England, now 
exists at Bodelwyddan, near Khuddian; and it seems a pity that, in the 
close vicinity of so much that is tasteful and elegant in modern Gothic 
architecture, some provision should not be made for the respectful cus- 
tody of sepulchral remains of such undoubted antiquarian interest. A 
small mortuary temple in architectural character with the church itself, 
placed in or near to the churchyard, and containing the choice series of 
gravestones now scattered about the ruins of Rhuddlan Priory and 
churchyard, would give to the new church great additional interest. 

Dr. Brushfield was to have continued his ‘* Extracts from the Cheshire 
MSS. of the Randle Holme Family, now in the British Museum,” but 
the length which the two former papers went to did not leave sufficient 
time for him to deal with the subject, and the reading of his paper was 
accordingly postponed. 

Mr. T. Hughes exhibited an ancient plan of Chester, issued in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, by means of which he attempted a comparison 
between the Chester of Tudor times and the city of the present day. 

“Th's plan of Chester,” he said, “is the earliest in date that has survived to us, 
and owing to its being published on the continent as one of the plates to Brauu’s 
Urbes Restituta in 1574, does not appear to have been known to Chester «nti- 
quaries befure the commencement of the present century. So far as my own ob- 
servation has gone, it is not meutioned by the writers in King’s ‘ Vale Royal,’ by 
Lysons, Ormerod, or Hanshall, in their respective historical descriptions of Chester, 
The first printed notice of it I have met with is in the second volume of Heming- 
way’s ‘ History of Chester,’ published iu 1831, in which the writer speaks of it as 
a ‘precious morceau,’ and as if there were only # single eopy of it in existence. In 
correction of this, it may be worth while stating that | personally possess two 
copies of the plan, both of which are exhibited here to-night. Mr. John Edwards, 
muster of the Blue-coat School, an industrious local collector, is the fortunate owner 
of a third, a fourth copy being, if I mistake not, in the hands of Mr. Topham, 
Rare or common, however, as the plan may be, it has an interest of its own for 
rye like myself, love to pore over and understand the past history of the 
old city.” 

Gent. Maa. 1865, Vor, 1, 4c 
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Dr. Brushfield observed that “ Mercer’s Row,” shewn upon the plan, 
was the earliest use of the word ‘row’ which had been found. 


April 3. Meapows Frost, Esq., in the chair. 

if. Beamont read a paper on “‘ Richard II. and his Connection with 
Cheshire and the Principality, including his Deposition and Imprison- 
ment at Flint Castle and Chester,” which took a favourable view of the 
character and conduct of the unfortunate king, and embraced a full 
consideration of Shakespeare’s drama of the same name. After dis- 
cussing earlier events, as the conduct of Richard’s guard of Cheshire 
archers®, and the defeat of the Cheshire men at Radcot Bridge, he 
passed on to the successful rebellion of Bolingbroke, and having noticed 
Richard’s landing at Milford, or, according to some chroniclers, Bark- 
loughly, which he believed to be identical with the present Harlech, he 
traced his advance by Conway towards Chester. After occupying 
Bristol, Bolingbroke, concluding that the King would aim to reach 
Chester, where he had many friends, wheeled his army about, and, 
marching through Gloucester, Hereford, Leominster, and Ludlow, cried 
everywhere as he went, ‘‘ Havoc and destruction to Cheshire and the 
Cheshire men.” It might be that this cry had alarmed the high sheriff 
of Cheshire, Sir Robert Legh, of Adlington, and his brother John Legh, 
or it might be that they were influenced by baser motives, but at Shrews- 
bury they met Bolingbroke, and tendered him their allegiance. Their 
conduct was ungrateful as well as traitorous, for John Legh had been 
retained and pensioned by the King within a year, and he had made Sir 
Robert the high sheriff, and conferred on him the constableship of 
Oswaldstree for life, with a competent salary, and had Still further 
honoured him by being his guest during the sitting of the Parliament at 
Shrewsbury. (Chester Records, &c., 21 Rich. II.) From Shrewsbury 
Bolingbroke advanced to Prees, and thence to Chester, which city he 
entered on the 9th of August, and caused peace to be immediately pro- 
claimed at the city cross. But the next day saw a strange commen- 
tary on this proclamation, for then, in pursuance of his policy to 


“cut off the heads 
Of all the favourites that the absent king 





> “ During his whole reign,” said Mr. Beamont, “ we find an intimate connection 
existing between Richard and his Cheshire palatinate, and the passion, prejudice, 
and jealousy of the times have created out of the existence of his Cheshire guard 
one of the most serious of the charges urged against him at his deposition. This 
charge was so general that those who have examined it are of opinion that it was 
greatly exaggerated. Indeed as to all the charges against King Richard and his 
friends, it must be remembered that, except two, all the chroniclers were Lancas- 
trians, whose prejudices might very naturally obscure their judgment. Another 
charge made against the Cheshire guard, that they used an unjustifiable familiarity 
in addressing their sovereign, seems to refute itself. ‘ Dycon,’ they are reported to 
have said, ‘slep sicury quile we wake, and drede nought quile we lyve Sefton; for 
giff thou hadst weddet Perkyn daughter of Lye thou mun weli holde alone day 
with any man in Chester schire, i’faith.’ (Arch@ologia, xx. 68). There was no 
Perkin a’Legh at that time who had a daughter whom the King could have 
married, for Perkin a’Legh and Margaret his wife, on whom for serviees rendered 
by Sir Thomas Danyers, her father, the King settled the Lyme estate in 1388, 
never had a daughter. The Cheshire men continued faithful to the King to the 
end of his reign, and in the next reign their conduct shewed that they still grate- 
fully cherished his memory.” 
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In deputation left behind him here 
When he was personal in the Irish wars,” 


he beheaded Sir Peter Legh, of Lyme, and set up his head above the 
Eastgate. Sir Peter Legh had received many favours from the King. 
It was the King who conferred on him the Lyme estate, in satisfaction 
of the annuity granted to Sir Thomas Danvers, in return for his services 
at Cressy. He it was who made him equitator of Macclesfield forest, 
and one of the park-keepers there, and frequently appointed him a judge 
in eyre of the forests, with a salary of one hundred shillings a-year. 
It may be in consequence of this judgeship that Drayton calls him the 
chief justice, and thus addresses him :— 


“Nor thou, magnanimous Legh, must not be left 
In darkness for thy rare fidelity, 
To save thy faith content to lose thy head, 
That reverent head of good men honoured !” 


Sir Peter does not seem to have undergone even the formality of a trial, 
or to have had imputed to him anything but a desire to preserve his 
allegiance to his lawful king, and to keep for him either Chester Castle 
or some other trust which the King had committed to him. His head 
remained on the Eastgate until the next year, when it was taken down 
and interred with his body in the church of the Carmelites. From 
Chester Bolingbroke went to secure the Castle of Hoit, and probably 
Beeston, where the King is said to have deposited treasures to the value 
of 200,000 marks. (Chester Arch, Journal, Part ii. 132.) He then 
returned again to Chester, where he was joined by the Duke of Surrey, 
the Earl of Worcester, Richard’s admiral, the Lord Lovell, of whom we 
have heard before, and Sir John Stanley, the Lieutenant of Ireland, all 
of them deserters from the King’s cause, coming to make peace with his 
enemy. The King, when we last heard of him, was at Conway, attended 
by the Bishop of Carlisle, the Earl of Salisbury, and a small number of 
other friends. On Sunday the 17th of August, after holding a council 
at Chester, Bolingbroke ordered Northumberland to go to the King, and 
the next day he waited on him at Conway, and there by most humble 
professions of duty, and the delivery of a forged letter from the Duke of 
York, he induced the King to quit Conway with him and accompany him 
to Flint Castle. In the narrow pass where Gwrych Castle now stands, 
Northumberland, who had been attended at Conway by only seven per- 
sons, had hidden a body of soldiers in ambush. Seeing this, and that 
he was betrayed, the King would have returned to Conway, but North- 
umberland prevented it and forced him to go forward, and after halting 
a short time at Rhuddlan for rest and refreshment, they passed on to 
Flint, and arrived there the same evening. (Holinshed, 500.) On the 
19th, Bolingbroke and his host appeared before Flint Castle, which, even 
in Shakespeare’s time must have been somewhat of a ruin, since he speaks 
of its “‘tottered battlements.” Within the castle walls occurred the 
spirited scene which is given in the drama. But here an incident oc- 
curred which greatly dispirited the King’s remaining friends. Math, — 
the king’s favourite hound, during the interview forsook his master’s 
side, and went to crouch and fawn on Bolingbroke. Have dogs or men, 
or both, degenerated since the heroic times when Argus, the dog of 
Ulysses, could claim, and recognise, and cling to his master, though dis- 
guised in mean attire, and after an absence of twenty years? Although 
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Bolingbroke had just professed his intention to deserve his love, the 
King, feeling himself now in his toils, thus concludes the scene at Flint 
Castle :— 
“ Well you deserve :—They well deserve to have, 

That know the strong’st and surest way to get.— 

Uncle, give me your hand: nay dry your eyes: 

Tears shew their love, but want their remedies.— 

Cousin, I am too young to be your father, 

Though you are old evough to be my heir. 

What you will have, I’ll give, a: d willing too ; 

For do we must, what force will have us do.— 

Set on towards London :—Cousin, is it so?” 


Bolingbroke having now placed the King and Salisbury on two sorry 
horses, both together worth nothing like the price the King had paid for 
his cast-off hawks, they set out about two o'clock from Flint, and rode 
straightway to Chester, where the King was taken straightway to the 
castle and lodged in the donjon, or, as the Cowper MSS. say, in a tower 
over the great outer gateway, opposite to Gloyer’s Stone. (History of 
Chester, i. 196.) Here two of his servants, John Pallet and Richard 
Seimer, counselled him to escape, and pointed ont a way across the 
sands of the Dee, where they thought it might be effected ; but he seems 
to have been too narrowly guarded, and the attempt therefore was not 
made. The King was kept at Chester only one or two nights, for on 
the 21st he was at Nantwich, and on the 22nd at Newcastle-under- 
Lyne. On the 24th he was at Lichfield, and here he made an attempt 
to escape, but it was frustrated, and he was afterwards more strictly 
guarded. At Northampton, where he was on the 29th, he was indulged 
with a lingering show of sovereignty, being allowed to grant a patent of 
the priory of Derehurst to one Master Richard Wyche—once the name 
of a family of some note in Cheshire. On the 30th the King was at Dun- 
stable, on the 3lst at St. Alban’s, and on the 2nd of September he 
entered London, and that well-known scene occurred which the poet has 
so touchingly described. The King, however, was still in semblance 
a king, and so late as the 23rd of September, as the Cheshire records 
shew, he issued his commission to Richard de Vernon, of Shipbrooke ; 
Thomas de Fouleshurst, of Edlaston; Richard de Roop, Thomas de 
Maisterson, Richard Massey, of the Hough, in Mere; and Wiliam 
Crue de Sonde, to be his keepers of the peace (custodes pacis) in the 
hundred of Wich Malbank. (Ches. Records, 23 Sept., 23 Rich. II.) 
This perhaps was almost the last warrant issued by his authority before 
his deposition. In conclusion, Mr. Beamont said, I pass over several 
of the following scenes, only stopping to notice the curious question 
which the Duchess of York asks her son :— 


“ Who are the violets now 
That shew the green lap of the new come spring ?” 


which may mean either that that flower was a fleur-de-soyvenance and 
was a Lancastrian emblem, or it may mean—what Shakespeare loved—a 
pun implying that they who were now flocking in such haste to pay their 
court to Bolingbroke were violates of their faith to Richard. If so, 
however, there was one humble servant of the fallen monarch, Janico 
d’Artois, a Gascon, who is called an esquire, but who was the groom of 
his stud, who did not desert his master in his misery. He had been 
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constantly with the King in his last journey to Ireland. He returned 
with him to England, was with him at Conway and at Chester, and at 
the latter place was committed to the castle for persisting in wearing 
the King’s cognisance of the “white hart.” His fidelity to his fallen 
master, alike honourable to both. is an incident calculated to make us in 
good temper with humanity. This faithful follower of Richard, passing 
through Pontefract, asks and obtains leave to visit him in the castle 
where he is a prisoner. Their interview is interrupted by the entrance 
of the keeper of the prison, and Janico takes a last and affectionate leave 
of his old master. After the characteristic fashion of the age, the King 
desires the keeper to taste his food, and strikes him upon his refusal to 
do so, whereupon Sir Piers Exton and a number of armed men rush in, 
and fall upon the King, who after defending himself with a weapon 
snatched from his assailants, is at length struck down by Sir Piers 
Exton, and dies, exclaiming, — 


** Mount, mount my soul on high! 
Whilst my gross flesh sinks downward here to dic!” 


The chronicler who records the King’s burial at Langley tells us that 
his obsequies were performed by the Bishop of Chester, (so he calls the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry,) and by the Abbots of St. Alban’s and 
Waltham. But did the usurper imagine that Richard’s death would 
tranquillize the kingdom and make his seat secure? Did he believe 
that whatever removed his victims—whether the slow fate which the 
poet beheld in rapt vision,— 
* Close by the regal chair 


Fell thirst and famine scowl 
Upon their baffled guest,— 


or the sterner and more sudden violence which waited on Sir Piers 
Exton’s axe—his future life would be days of quiet and nights of rest ? 
Great delusions often accompany great crimes, but if Henry Bolingbroke 
had been hitherto thus blinded, his eyes were soon unsealed. Monarchs 
in misfortune, especially when their misfortunes are past remedy, always 
draw after them the sympathies of their subjects, Scarcely had Richard’s 
death happened before there was a great revulsion in his favour, and 
those who when he lived would have him die now cried— 
“Oh! earth, yield us that king again, 
And take thou this!” 


He was canonized, too, after the popular fashion, and hostile hosts to 
consecrate their march carried before them,— 


“*—the blood 
Of fair King Richard scraped from Pomfret stones ;” 


and the usurper who had dreamed only of a crown lined with ermine 
found himself seated between two fell spectres, conscience and insatiate 
treason, with the sword of Damocles suspended over his head. ‘The 
realm was filled with turbulence and disquiet, and the usurper became 
a monument of the retribution of Heaven, who, commending the poisoned 
chalice to his lips who has mingled it, makes his success the very means 
to punish and chastise his crimes. 

The Chairman invited discussion on the paper read by Mr, Beamont. 

The Rev. H. Venables asked the lecturer to explain the diagrams on 
the walls which had been suspended in illustration of the subject. 
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Mr. Beamont then proceeded to say that one was a representation of 
Flint Castle, which was doubtless a ruin even so far back as Shakespeare’s 
time, for he alluded to it as the “tottered battlement.” The other 
illustrations were Harlech and Conway castles; the old Eastgate in 
Chester, on the top of which the head of Sir Peter Legh was placed 
and suspended for a year after his execution; the old Bridge Gate under 
which the King would pass to the castle as a prisoner; the old Water- 
gate and Northgate (with the prison on the top of it), the latter of 
which has given place to the beautiful arch by which the city is now 
entered from the north end. 

Mr. T. Hughes said that Mr. Beamont had referred to the church of 
the Carmelites, where the body of Sir Peter Legh was buried. That 
was the church of the White Friars, and stood upon the site of the 
offices of Messrs. Helps and Parker. About a fortnight ago he was 
requested to examine a wall just then laid bare in Commonhall-street. 
It was very strong in its foundations, and the architect called attention 
to some interesting points, which satisfied him that it was the original 
boundary wall of the monastery of White Friars. It was on the right- 
hand side, as you walked from Bridge-street to Weaver-street, and 
opposite the new premises of the Messrs. Bellis, builders; therefore the 
present Commonhall-street was at its western end, some yards further 
to the left from Watergate-street than it once was. Mr. Beamont had 
omitted to refer to the fact that Westminster Hall, in London, was in 
part rebuilt by Richard II, out of the exactions made by him upon his 
subjects, and the first use made of it was to register the deposition of 
that king who had so lately restored it. The White Hart, alluded to 
in the lecture, was a very popular sign in Cheshire, and he (Mr. 
Haghes) scarcely knew a town or village in the county that did not 
maintain its White Hart Tavern. Up to a short time ago there was 
a public-house in Northgate-street, in this city, by the sign of the 
White Hart. This shewed that people clung to historic feeling and old 
associations with great tenacity. In the days of Queen Margaret the 
White Swan was equally as popular as the White Hart. Respecting 
Flint Castle, and Shakespeare’s speaking of its tottered battlements, the 
word was usually “ tottered,”’ but in a late edition of the bard’s works 
the reading had been amended and termed “ tattered,” perhaps a closer 
and a better rendering. It had been doubted by some if Shakspeare 
had ever been at Flint Castle, but he (Mr. Hughes) was inclined to 
think that he had, in consequence of his correct description of it. He 
was glad that Mr. Beamont had repeated his previously frequent visits 
to Chester. The lecturer had spoken of being disappointed that the 
documents in his possession, which he mainly relied upon for getting 
up his present paper, related more to a subsequent reign than to that of 
Richard II. Now, if he (Mr. Hughes) might be allowed to make a re- 
quest on behalf of the Society, he would ask that at some future time 
Mr. Beamont would again mount the rostrum, and give them the results 
of his investigations as to the history of the successor of Richard II. 

Mr. Beamont said he should be happy at any future time, if he were 
spared, to give them the desired lecture. He wished to know if there 
was no other place in Chester which could be said to have been the 
Carmelite Chapel than the place referred to by Mr. Hughes, because he 
was under the impression that the White Friars was not the Carmelite 
Chapel. 
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Mr. Hughes said it was recorded in history that the remains of Sir 
Peter Legh were interred in the church of the White Friars monastery ; 
and as the Carmelites were in point of fact White Friars, he presumed 
there was no doubt that history was correct. 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


Nov. 1, 1864. Ricnarp Cavutrrerp, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The President said—In consequence of certain reports of a large 
quantity of antiquities of different kinds having been found this summer 
at Kinsale, and on enquiry having ascertained that the truth was much 
exaggerated, I thought it would be of interest to this Society to know 
what the discovery really consisted of, as anything connected with the 
history and past records of a town which was so frequently the scene of 
foreign invasion, and played so conspicuous a part in the annals of our 
county, must be of peculiar interest. I wrote to the Rev. John W. 
Hopkins, Vicar of Kinsale, and that gentleman has kindly furnished 
me with the following particulars :— 

“It is impossible (Mr. Hopkins says) to ascertain what was found. I have seen 
what appears to me to have been a dress sword, the spear-head of a regimental 
flag-staff, a spur, the sole and heel of a boot, a copper camp-kettle, a jar with some 
design stamped on the front of it. The sword is of the rapier form, bas a richly- 
gilt hilt, and the handle seems to be covered with either gold or richly-gilt wire: 
there is an inscription on it. The spur is made of stvel, very similar to the spur 
now worn by field-officers. The articles were found under the following circum- 
stances. Some men residing ncar the old fortification of Castle ny Parke, aware 
of the existence of a well, which has been filled up, at the western corner of the 
ruined castle which stands within the inner line of intrenchments, undertook 
during last summer the task of cleaning it out, a work of no little labour, as it 
was about forty feet deep, and were rewarded, report saith, with much more than 
they are at present willing to acknowledge. I visited the well within a few hours 
after it was cleared out, in company with an officer of the Royal Navy, for the 
purpose of inspecting the articles said to have been found, and as everything which 
I have since seen was not then produced, it is probable that some articles of greater 
value may have been discovered, especially as I was informed on the occasion that 
a large chest was taken out of the well, and conveyed to the ferry-house.” 


These articles may have been deposited there when, after the reduc- 
tion of Cork, on Oct. 3, 1690, Major-General Tettan and Colonel Fitz- 
Patrick, with about 800 men, got over unperceived to Ringroan Castle, 
and marched down towards the old fort, or Castle ny Parke, and took 
it by storm, ‘‘ whereupon (says Smith, vol. ii. 209) the enemy retired 
into the castle; but at the same time three barrels of their powder took 
fire at the gate, and blew it up, with about forty soldiers. At length 
the Governor, Colonel Driscoll, and 200 of the garrison being killed, 
the rest surrendered upon quarter.” A large number of cannon-balls 
were also found, some of them broken. 

Rev. Dr. Neligan exhibited the following :—1. A brass seal of the 
Recorder of Cork, a.p. 1738, reading sig. RECORDATOR CIV. CORKE, 
with the then Recorder’s private arms and also the arms of Cork, re- 
markable for having a cock on each of the towers. 2. A curious iron 
dagger, said to be the identical weapon with which O’Donovan killed 
the Earl of Clancarty (c. 1640), figured in Smith’s Cork, vol. ii., plate xi. 
3. The silver mace of the ancient Guild of Trades of Cork. This is 
a very elegant article, the head or bowl being divided into eight com- 
partments, each having the armorial bearings of one trade, viz., gold- 
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smiths, pewterers, founders, glaziers, saddlers, upholsterers, &c., &c. 
The handle is of twisted silver, having in the centre a knob with the 
four cardinal virtues personified. Under the crown are the royal arms 
of William and Mary, with W. & M. interlaced and crowned, and R. R. 
also crowned (Rex et Regina). Besides the usual motto “ Honi soit, 
&e.,” there is the private one of William “Je Maintiendray.” Around 
the bowl is the following legend :—1THIs MACE WAS MADE AT Y® CHARGE 
OF Y* WHOLE SOSIETY (sic) OF GOULDSMITH 8, ROBERT GOKLE, MTY. WTR. 
HUGHET, WTR. HARVY WARDENS, 1696. At the bottom are the usual 
arms of Cork. 

Mr. Zach. Hawkes gave an account of an ancient mill which he dis- 
covered last July on the lands of Kilountain, three miles west of Ban- 
don, during the excavation for the railway. It was 3 ft. under the sur- 
face, in marshy ground adjacent to a stream. The mill was of oak, 
with a boarded floor of the same material, 11 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 
3in.; the shaft was 8 ft. in length, tapering from 9 to 5 inches. The 
sides were also lined with boards. All the machinery was much de- 
cayed, but the buckets were still discernible, and from their position 
it was inferred that water power was underneath. Those mills are 
called in the Celtic language Bosheen, which signifies a bucket. 
Mr. Hawkes gave an elaborate description of this interesting dis- 
covery, and referred to a legend which attributed the application of 
water power to mills in this county to a King Cearmada, who is said 
to have resided at the Old Head of Kinsale, which was then called 
Doon Cearmada. 


Dec. 6. Ricwarp Cavuurrecp, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The President announced the donation of a fine collection of native 
and foreign shells, consisting of above 4,000 species, the result of the 
labours of the late Mr. J. Humphreys for many years, which had been 
purchased by Mrs. Hannah Doyle and her sister Elizabeth, of Crimple- 
sham Hall, Norfolk, and presented to the institution. 

Mr. Robert Day, junior, exhibited one side of an ancient stone mould 
used in the casting of bronze celts. It was found three feet beneath 
the surface in new ground, at Rosherkin, co. Antrim. ‘This mould 
would have produced a celt of the Winged Palstave variety, with a deep 
stop and triangular ornament on the blade. Jt measures 4$ inches by 
2 inches, and is made of grey sandstone. A bronze celt, from Sligo, of 
very similar type to the mould, a bronze armlet from the county Tyrone, 
and a very beautifully patinated ring, were also exhibited by Mr. Day. 

The President exhibited a copy of what is generally considered to 
have been the first almanac evér printed in Europe. It was published 
by John Muller, called de Monte Regio, from Konigsberg, the place of 
his birth. This interesting literary curiosity was picked up by Mr. 
Hodden Westropp, at a book-stall at Florence. The title consists of 
42 Latin verses in praise of the work, which was printed at Venice in 
1485. It was published for the three years, 1475, 1495, and 1513, 
the interval being an entire cycle of 19 years. It gives the length of 
the day at all places situated between the parallels of 36° and 57° N. 
lat. On its appearance, it is said that the King of Hungary presented 
Muller with 800 crowns of gold; and such was the demand for it, 
that notwithstanding the price of twelve gold crowns, the whole edition 
was speedily disposed of in Hungary, Ituly, France, and England, 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


March 18. Professor J. Y. Suupson, one of the Vice-Presidents, in 
the chair. 

On a ballot, Mr. William Brown, F.R.C.S.E., and Mr. William 
Sim, of Lunan Bank, Forfarshire, were elected fellows; and the Rev. 
William Greenwell, Durham, and the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, Ruthin, 
North Wales, were elected corresponding members. 

The following communications were read :— 

I. Notice of an Underground Circular House recently excavated in 
the Tappock, Torwood, Stirlingshire. By Colonel Dundas of Carron 
Hall, F.S.A. Scot. This remarkable structure was discovered in a 
conical hill in the Torwood, from which there is an extensive view in 
all directions. It is of an irregular circular shape, and is about 106 ft. 
in circumference. The floor is the solid rock, from which the walls 
rise to a height of from 8 to 11 ft. Inthe wall are many square holes; 
and an inner wall, forming a ledge, runs round the whole building, at 
about half its height. There are two entrances, approached by pas- 
sages in the wall; and the tappock is surrounded on the outside by two, 
and in one place three, walls. The walls of the house have an inclina- 
tion outwards, and when Colonel Dundas began his excavations both 
the house and passages were filled with stones and rubble. On every 
part of the floor, but especially at one point, which seemed to be the 
hearth, a great deal of charred wood was found, with the teeth and 
small pieces of the bones of some animal. Among the objects found on 
the floor were portions of querns, stone whorls, stones slightly hollowed 
out in the centre, and three large stones marked with the curious con- 
centric circles which have recently been discovered on the rocks in 
Northumberland and elsewhere. In the same neighbourhood another 
somewhat similar underground house has been recently observed, and 
is in the course of being cleared out by Colonel Dundas. It is ap- 
proached by a passage 30 ft. in length, some of the stone covers of 
which are still in position. The paper was illustrated by beautiful 
drawings. 

Professor Simpson, in expressing the sense of the meeting of the 
value and interest of this paper, pointed to the example of Colonel 
Dundas as worthy of all imitation, in the careful exploration of this 
curious building, his no less careful description of it, and in sending the 
whole relics to the museum, so that they may be accessible to the public. 
He also submitted to the meeting drawings of the sculptured rocks in 
Northumberland, from the work of Mr. Tate, of Alnwick, just printed 
for the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 

II. Account of a Group of Artificial Islands or Crannoges in the Loch 
of Dowalton, Wigtonshire. By John Stuart, Esq., Secretary. From 
this paper it appeared that the loch was in the course of being drained 
by Sir William Maxwell, of Monreith, in the course of the year 1863, 
and that on the partial subsidence of the waters, the islands in question 
emerged above the surface. They were examined by Lord Lovaine at 
the time, and his Lordship read a paper descriptive of their appearance 
at the meeting of the British Association, held at Newcastle, in August 
of that year. Since that time the water has been mostly drained off, 
and the islands having become more accessible, they have been carefully 
Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor. I. 4D 
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examined by Sir William Maxwell, and various articles of interest have 
been discovered around them. There were found four islands in the 
loch, towards its southern shore, of considerable but varying size, and 
six smaller structures arranged in a semicircle nearer the margin of the 
loch on the same side. ‘These islands were wholly artificial, and all 
constructed in the same way. The body of the islands was composed 
of layers of fern, heather, brushwood of hazel, and logs of oak, with 
a surface of stones and soil, the whole mass being mixed with large 
boulders, and penetrated by piles of oak fixed into the bottom of the 
loch. Crossbeams were occasionally mortised into the upright piles, 
and in some places mortised frames of oak, like hurdles, were found, with 
grooved beams of considerable size. Stones which had been used for 
hearths were found on the larger islands, and great quantities of the 
bones and teeth of the ox (Bos longifrons), of swine, deer, and sheep. 
The islands were surrounded by great quantities of oak piles driven into 
the bed of the loch. Five canoes, formed out of single trees of oak, 
were found in the loch, They were in average length above 20 ft. 
One of them was found under the foundation of the largest island. 
Several bronze cooking dishes were found about the islands, one of them 
bearing many marks of rude mending. Another is a beautiful example 
of Roman work, and seems to have been hardly ever used. Among 
other objects found in the loch, were portions of enamelled glass arm- 
lets, beads of coloured glass and amber, a brooch of bronze, whetstones, 
iron hammers, pieces of iron slag, and a portion of a leather shoe or 
mocassin, with stamped pattern. It appeared that paddles of oak had 
been found in a neighbouring moss, and that an earthen rath was placed 
on an adjoining rising ground, while it was conjectured that a stretch 
of flat mosses towards the west had at one time been under water and 
probably the site of other islands. Except an island in the White 
Loch of Merton, near Monreith, we have as yet none of the same com- 
position as those in Dowalton, the ordinary method of forming a 
stockaded island in Scotland being to construct it of layers of earth and 
stones, resting on beams of oak, and to surround the mass with piles. 
It was stated that this was also the most common plan adopted in the con- 
struction of Irish crannoges, although both there and in Scotland a natu- 
ral island or shallow was occasionally stockaded and connected with the 
shore by a causeway. Mr. Stuart adduced various reasons for believing 
that wooden houses had been originally placed on the crannoges, and 
conjectured that in some cases the frames and grooved logs at Dowalton 
were remains of such houses. He gave historical illustrations of early 
strengths similar in character to the crannoges, and stated that the main 
difference between the islands of Scotland and the pile-buildings of 
Switzerland was, that the former were mostly to be regarded as fast- 
nesses for occasional retreat, while the latter were the settled abodes of 
large communities, living not in isolated dwellings amid the waters, but 
on extensive platforms connected with the shore by gangways. Mr. 
Stuart believed that all the remains found at Dowalton were to be re- 
ferred to the occupation of a very early period, and he suggested that 
the neighbourhood of a Roman town and population at Whithorn might 
account for the appearance of a bronze dish of Roman work, however 
its transit was accomplished. In conclusion, he stated his belief that 
stockaded islands had at one time been very numerous in Scotland, and 
he gave notices of several only recently destroyed, and of many which 
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yet remain. He expressed a strong hope that the Society might be 
furnished with lists of all such islands, and with details of their mode of 
construction, and pointed to the example of Sir William Maxwell, who 
had afforded every facility for the careful examination of the structures 
at Dowalton, and had placed the whole of the relics discovered there in 
the National Museum, with the intention of adding any objects which 
subsequent research may bring to light. A unique structure of the 
class of crannoges in a moss near Applegarth was described in a memo- 
randum by Dr. Arthur Mitchell. It consists of a platform of oak trees 
resting on moss, and covered by moss of six or seven feet in depth. 
The platform is covered with layers of birch twig and bracken, and so 
far as uncovered is about 150 ft. in length, by 20 or 30 ft. in width, 
with the appearances of a hearth at one point. The logs, however, are 
not bound together, and it is difficult to understand the state of the 
site when the structure was erected. 

Mr. Sim of Culter Mains described a ruined crannoge in the parish of 
Culter, now known as the Green Knowe. The site of it was formerly 
called the Cranney Moss. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Sir William Maxwell for 
his careful exploration of the Dowalton Islands, and his valuable dona- 
tion to the museum of all the relics discovered on them. 

Among the donations announced were: 1. Four beads of glass and 
amber, two portions of bracelets of opalized glass, bronze ring and 
brooch, Roman bronze patera, three bronze cooking-vessels, bronze 
ring, ornament, &c., three iron axe-heads, and specimens of iron slag, 
whetstone, wooden paddle, portions of mortised stakes, portion of 
leather shoe with stamped pattern, specimens of bones of animals, spe- 
cimen of layers of ferns used in the construction of the crannoges, copper 
coin, &c.; the above were found in a group of artificial islands in Do- 
walton Loch, Wigtonshire, by Sir William Maxwell of Monreith, Bart. 
2. Stone shewing concentric circles, querns, cups, whorls, portions of 
pottery, iron axe-head, iron hammer, portions of charcoal, &c., found in 
excavating an underground chamber at the Tappock, Torwood, Stirling- 
shire, by Colonel Dundas, F.S.A. Scot. 3. Sculptured stone, shewing 
“crescent” and “ sceptres,”’ from Orkney, purchased through George 
Petrie, Esq., Kirkwall, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. 4. Bronze sword or 
dagger, found in Dumfriesshire, by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Cor. Mem. 8.A. 
Scot. 5. Portion of a bronze candlestick, found in a moss near Den- 
holm, Roxburghshire—by Dr. John A. Smith, Sec. S.A. Scot. 6. Iron 
knife, said to have been found in a cairn at South Uist, Orkney, bronze 
ornament with figures in relief—by Dr. D. H. Robertson, F.S.A. Scot. 
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April 10. Joszern Rosertson, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

On a ballot, the following gentlemen were admitted Fellows of the 
Society: —The Rev. Robert Rainy, D.D., Edinburgh; William F. 
Collier, Esq., LL.D., Edinburgh Academy; and Mr. James Chalmers, 
printer, Aberdeen. 

The following communications were read :— 

I. “‘Notice of Stone Cists discovered near ‘The Catstane,’ Kirkliston.” 
By Robert Hutchison, Esq., of Carlowrie, F.S.A. Scot. This paper, 
which was illustrated by careful diagrams shewing the position and 
shape of the remains, gave an account of fifty-one cists found about 
twenty yards to the east of the Catstane, as the result of a careful 
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excavation made by Mr. Hutchison in April of last year. The cists, 
with one exception, were long, and disposed in rows, close to each 
other, the space occupied by them having been surrounded by a rude 
wall of stones. No weapons or other relics were discovered. A report 
by Dr. Turner on four imperfect skulls found in the cists, rather tended 
to shew that they were of the Celtic type. The paper discussed the 
question of the race of whom the graves were memorials; and stated 
that many similar cists had been found at various spots in the adjacent 
district. 

II. “Opinions by Professor George Stephens, of Copenhagen, and 
others on the Catstane.”” By Professor J. Y. Simpson, Vice-President, 
S.A. Scot. Dr. Simpson, at the outset, referred to the great care be- 
stowed by Mr. Hutchison in his excavations about this monument, and 
trusted that country gentlemen generally would follow the good example 
set by him and Colonel Dundas in this respect. He then recapitulated 
the opinions which had been expressed by Professor Stephens, Mr. 
Westwood, and Mr. Haigh on his own previous suggestions as to the 
persons commemorated in the inscription on the Catstane, and which 
were substantially the same as his. He recapitulated the grounds on 
which his suggestions had been founded, and especially enlarged on the 
many traces which were to be found of a Saxon population in Britain 
long before the alleged coming of Hengist and Horsa about the middle 
of the fifth century. 

III. “ Translation of an Assyrian Inscription on the Sculptured Slab 
recently presented to the Museum by Professor J. Y. Simpson.” By 
H. Fox Talbot, Esq. From this paper it appeared that the sculpture 
on the stone represents Ashurakhbal, a monarch of the tenth cen- 
tury B.c., holding in his hand a cup of wine, with which he is about 
to offer a libation to the gods. The inscription which follows is a well- 
known one—more than one hundred copies of it having been found by 
Mr. Layard in excavating the palace of this monarch, but no translation 
of it appears hitherto to have been published. The inscription com- 
memorates the victories and exploits of the monarch, his devotion to 
the gods, the lands which he conquered, and the cities and fortresses 
which he built or restored. 

The following articles were exhibited:—Two bronze vessels, found 
near Peebles, by Sir Adam Hay, Bart.; a bronze enamelled cup, by 
Mr. Nicholson, bookseller, Kirkcudbright ; a bronze article, found many 
years ago in digging in the parish of Deskford, Banffshire, by Mr. 
Thomas Edward, Curator of Museum, Banff. This last curious object 
is of the late Celtic period, and from its shape has been locally supposed 
to have been meant:as a swine’s head, while others have conjectured 
that it formed part of a helmet, like some examples of helmets to be 
seen in the gallery of the Louvre. Several donations to the museum 
and library were announced. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Cirban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them. 





WALCOTT FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 


Smr,—The following are copies of letters addressed by King Charles I. 
and the Earl of Lindsay te Mr. Humphrey Walcott, of Walcott; and 
by Lord Chancellor Jeffereys to that gentleman’s son, Mr. John Walcott, 
and a pass granted to the latter by Sir Thomas Middleton during the 
civil wars. The originals are preserved at Bitterley Court, Salop, where 
I copied them. 

Mr. Humphrey Walcott, of Walcott, was a barrister of the Middle 
Temple, receiver of the county of Salop, 1625, J.P. for Radnor, and High 
Sheriff of the county of Salop, 1631 (Rymer’s Feed. viii. 2, p. 21; Fuller’s 
Worthies, ii. 272). He possessed the manors of Walcott, Clun, Clunton, 
Clunbury, Guilderdown, Hempton, Henbury, Llanvair, Waterdine, Nynne- 
town, Lady Hatton, Bishop’s Castle, and Beguildy. He married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Docwra, of Putridge, Herts. (Clutterbuck’s Herts, iii. 
383), the correspondent of Lady Brilliana Harley, (see Camd. Soc. 
Publ.) His sacrifices for the king greatly impoverished his estates, and 
the composition which the rebels exacted from him added to his losses, 
His youngest son William was page of honour to Charles I. on the scaffold ; 
and a silver counter case, bearing the portraits of the King and Queen 
Henrietta, and a large piece of the king’s scarlet cloak, stained with his 
blood, are still preserved at Bitterley Court. His eldest son John was 
High Sheriff of Salop, 1661 ; M.P. for the county of Salop, 1687 ; Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Salop 1673 and 1688. I may add, a very beautiful christen- 
ing robe of the sixteenth century is preserved at Bitterley, wrought with 
stripes of a geometrical design in silver, and of a vignette pattern in gold 
upon a blue ground. I am, &c., 

Macxenzige Watcort, M.A. 


Letrer or Cuartes I. to HumpHrey Watcort. 


Trusty and well beloved, wee greete yo" well. Though wee are unwilling in 
the least degree to presse upon o* good subiects, yet wee must obey that neces- 
sity which compells us in this publiq distraction when o* aine mony and revenue 
is seized and deteyned from us, to lay hold one any thing w“, w'" God’s blessing, 
may be a meanes to p"™serve this kingdom ; wee must therefore desire yo" forth- 
with to lend us the summe of 5000" for o necessary support and the maintenance 
of of armies, w‘" wee are compelled to rayse for defense of o* p*"., the Pro- 
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testant religion, and the lawes of the land. Wee have trusted this bearer to re- 
ceive it of you. And wee promise yo" in the word of a Kinge to repay the sume 
w" interest. And of this wee cannot doubt, since yf you should refuse to give 
us this testimony of yor affection, you will give us too great cause to suspect yo" 
duty and inclination both to our person and to the publiq p»™. Given att o* 
Court att Shrewsbury, this 23" of September, 1642. 
To our trusty and well-beloved, Humphy Walcott, Esq., 
(Signed) Cuaruss R. 


Lerrer or Lorp Linpsay IN FAVOUR OF HumpHREY Watcort, or WaALcort. 


Forasmucn as Humphry Walcott, of Walcott, in the county of Salopp, 
esquier, hath shewed himself very dutifull and forward in the futheringe and 
assistinge his Ma“* and his affayres in his p™*sent aclou"t and employment, and 
hath willingly received divers of his Mats. soldiérs to be billetted in his house, 
and is still willinge and ready to futher his Ma"** occasions to the uttmost of his 
power. These are to will and require all whome it may concerne to forbeare to 
doe, or suffer to be done, any violence, hurt, or damage to the p*". of the saide 
Humfrey Walcott, or to any of his famylie, or to his houses, goods, or chattels, 
as they or any of them will answer the contrary at there p'*. Given at Shrews- 
bury, the xij" day of October, 1643. LinDskyY. 


Pass GIVEN TO Joun Watcort, or Watcorr. 


May 8, 1645. 
TuEsE are to give lycence and authority unto John Walcott, of Walcott, in 
the county of Salopp, Gent., a now prisoner at Red Castle, to trauél thence uppon 
his parolle unto his Father’s dwelling-house at Walcott aforesaid, uppon his 
faithfull promise and undertaking uppon his reputation, and the woords and 
creditt of a gentleman to return himselfe true prisoner to Red Castle aforesaid, 
at the end and expiration of seaven dayes next ensuing. The date hereof. 
Given under my hand, at my quarters in Red Castle, the viij day of May, 
Anno D" 1645. Tuo. Mypp.eron. 
To all Colonells, Commanders, Captaines, and to all souldiers whatsoever, as 
well of horse and dragoones as of foot, under the Command and in the Service 
of the Kinge and Parliament. 


Raysom or Joun Watcort, or Watcortr. 
May 19, 16465. 
Rec‘ by me Thomas Myddleton, of Chirke Castle, Knt., from Mr. John Walcot, 
which he was contented to pay for his ransome, the full sum of fuiftie pound, 
I say rec’ 50'. 00s. 00d., ° By me, Tuomas MyppLeTon. 


CoMPOSITION TO PARLIAMENT PAID BY HumPHREY WaLcort, oF WaLcort. 
1646. 
Received by us, Richard Waring and Michael Herring, treasurers of the 
monies to be paid into Goldsmith’s Hall, of Humphrey Walcott, of Walcott, in 
the County of Salopp, Gent., the summe of £250 in full of five hundred pounds 
imposed upon him by the House of Commons as a fine for his delinquency to the 
Parliament. Wee say received this 28" of Dec., 1646. 


Ricuarp WARINGE, 
Micuae.t Herrine. 
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Composition or HumpHrey WALCOTT WITH THE PARLIAME NT. 


Humpurey Watcorr was discharged from his sequestration by the Com- 
mittee for Compounding with delinquents, as he had satisfied the whole fine 
imposed uppon him. July 3, 1649. 

He made composition for his sequestration April 20, 1646, and Feb. 18, 1645. 


Letter or Lorp CHaNcELLOR JEFFERIES. 

S1r,—His Ma** having been pleased to doe me the honour to make me his 
Lieutenant of the County of Salopp, but his service requiring my attendance 
upon him here, whereby I am prevented from the happiness I proposed to myself 
of waiting upon you in person in the county, and therefore I am commanded to 
give you the trouble of this by my servant, who I have ordered to attend upon 
you for that purpose. I doubt not, Sir, but you have perused and well-considered 
his Ma«* late gratious Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, and thereby are 
fully satisfied of his Ma*** reale intentions to us, his uttmost endeavours to have 
the same establisht into a Law, and for that purpose does very suddenly designe 
to call Parliament to have the same effected, wherein he doubts not to have y* 
concurrence of his Houses of Parliament in the carrying on of so good a work, 
wh is of publick advantage to all his kingdome ; and in order thereunto has 
commanded me and the rest of his lieutenants to propose to the Deputy- 
Lieutenants and justices of y* peace within our several lieutenancies these 
questions following, w I begg leave to propound to you, and desire your answer 
thereunto by this bearer, or as soon after as possibly you can: 

1. If you shall be chosen Knight of the Shire or Burgess of any toun when 
the King shall think fitt to call a Parliam‘', whether you will be for taking off 
the Penall Laws and the Tests ? 

2. Whether you will assist and contribute to ye election of such members as 
shall be for the taking off the Penall Laws and the Tests ? 

3. Whether you will support the said Declaration for Liberty of Conscience 
by living friendly with those of all persuasions as subjects of the same Prince 
and good Christians ought to doe ? 

Sir.—His Mat having so fully exprest his Royall Intentions in the said De- 
claration, it would be unpertinent in me to give you the trouble of any Discant 
or Comment upon the said questions. I cannott but humbly hope for a comply- 
ance in you to his Matis pleasure herein, who is allready sufficiently satisfied of 
your Loyall affection towards Him with your true zeal for his service. 

I shall, therefore, give you no further trouble, but to begg your pardon for 
this, and to assure you that I am with all sincerity, Sir, 

your most faithfull friend and humble servant, 

From my house in Duke-st., Westm. JEFFEREYS, C. 

To John Wallcott, Esq. This. March 24, 87. 

(Indorsement.) Rec. this letter March 30th, 88, and returned the answer the 
3lst next following. 


ReEPty. 


My Lorp,—I have received your Lordships letter, and in obedience to your 
lordship’s commands, I humbly return this answer by your servant the bearer, 
that I cannot in conscience comply with your Lordshipp’s proposalls in taking 
off the Penall Laues or tests. I shall alwaies continue my allegiance to the King, 
and live peacably with my neighbours. 

My Lord, I am your Lordships most humble and obedient servant, 
Joun Wa cort. 
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A MEMORIAL OF THE FIFTH LORD BYRON. 


Srr,—I beg to send you a transcript of a paper in my posses- 
sion, which may probably interest your readers. The parties concerned 
are William, fifth Lord Byron, the grand-uncle of the poet; Sir William 
Blackstone, the author of the “ Commentaries ;’”’ and an ancestor of mine, 
Godfrey Wentworth, Esq., of Woolley-park. His lordship had en- 
croached on Mr. Wentworth’s manor of Bulwell, in Nottinghamshire, 
had appointed a keeper, and threatened to hold courts as lord, and to 
an application on the subject returned the following answer :— 

‘IT RECEIVED yours, and shall with the Greatest Pleasure give up all Pretensions 
and Titles to the Mannor, Provided you can show me a better Title than I have 
shewn and can Produce. If not I shall order my Steward to hold the Courts for 
the future. 

“T am, Sir, 
“Your most Obet Hum?!e Serv‘, 
“BYRON. 


“ NEWSTEAD ABBEY, May yY* 4, 67. 
“ For. Godfrey Wentworth, Esq., 
“at Hickleton, near Doncaster, 
“ Free. * Yorkshire. 

“ Byron.” 

Lord Byron's claim was a rather peculiar one. The manor formerly 
belonged to the Stutevilles, but in the time of William III. it was in 
the hands of Sir William Stanhope*, who was the mortgagee in pos- 
session, and he, by a deed dated Oct. 14, 1697, as was not uncommon 
among gentlemen previous to the passing of the Qualification Act 
(5 Ann. cap. 14), granted to Lord Byron’s father a licence to kill game 
thereon, and to exercise some other privileges in as ample a manner as 
he himself could do. He, however, did not absolutely call the manor 
his, or style himself lord of it, but he limited the enjoyment of his 
grant, on the principle of valeat quantum. The mortgage was after- 
wards paid off, and the equity of redemption sold to the father of 





® Sir William Stanhope was a man of note during the reigns of William III., 
Anne, George I., and George II. The following letter of his, which is among my 
family papers, is indorsed “This Letter shews that St W. Stanhope had no good 
opinion of the title when he purchasd :”— 

“S,—I am now at Brettby, from whence I send you a bagg with all the writeings 
in it that I haue or euer had concerneing Hempsall, and doe not question but you 
will helpe me out at a dead lift, and make out as good a tytle as the confusd 
business will Admitt off for 

“ your Affectionate kinsman 
“and most humble seruant, 
“ July the 29, 1697. “ WILL. STANHOPE. 
“On the other syde I haue writt the names of all the grounds. 
“ For Councellor Stanhope, 
“at his House in Darby.” ° 
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Mr. Wentworth, who with his son remained for more than sixty years 
in undisturbed possession, when Lord Byron suddenly brought forward 
his claim, which had for so long lain dormant, and promptly acted 
upon it.—His answer, as above given, being anything but satisfactory, 
Mr. Wentworth took counsel’s advice on the subject. The following 
is the case, and the answers elicited, which now lie before me in 
Sir William’s handwriting :— 


CASE. 

“A peer of the reulm intitled to priviledge has appointed a gamekeeper with power 
to kill game in the manor of a commoner, and has registred the same at the 
Sessions, and in such appointment has stiled himself lord of the manor, without 
having the least pretence to a claim thereto. 


“Q. I. What will be the proper method of proceeding against his lordship or his 
gamekeeper, whether his lordship chuse to waive his priviledge or not ? 

‘Unless the priviledge be waived, I apprehend it will be impracticable, or at 
least very dangerous, to take any steps in this business during the session of Par- 
liament ; but afterwards, if the case be so clear as is above stated, the gamekeeper 
appointed by y® noble lord may be convicted before a Justice of Peace upon the 
statute for preserving game, particularly 3 Geo. I. c. 11, in case he hath destroyed 
without other qualification except such a void deputation. 


“Q. II. Can the title to the manor be tried in any and what prosecution ag* the 
gamekeeper for hunting & killing game within the manor under this 
deputation ? 

“TI apprehend that the title to the manor cannot be tried thus collaterally in 
any prosecution against the gamekeeper, but the same must be tried in some action 
to which the claimant himself is party for the exercise of some other manorial 
right. 
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“Q. III. Supposing his lordship an usurper, and that he has no sort of title to the 
manor, and consequently not the least right to appoint a gamekeeper, 
will it be any breach of priviledge if the gamekeeper of the rightfull lord 
sho? take his gun and dogs and prosecute him as an unqualified person ? 


“T apprehend this will be a breach of priviledge during the session of Par- 
liament, but not afterwards. 


“Q. IV. Is this appointment, and registring the same, and asserting a right to the 
manor by acting under it, such an injury to the rightfull lord and his 
title as will intitle him to an action against his lordship for so doing ? 


“T conceive it to be a mere nullity ; & not such an injury as will intitle y* right- 
full owner to an action against the pretending claimant. 


“Q. V. Suppose his lordship could produce a grant of the game, or a licence to 
hunt and kill game within the manor, made 70 years ago to an ancester 
of his lordship and his heirs (whose heir his lordship is presumed to be), 
by a person at that time in possession of the manor under a decree in 
Chancery, to hold the same only untill he should have received rents and 
profits to the amount of £355, for payment of debts and legacys, would 
that be any justification of what his lordship has now done? But if there 
is any such grant, it is not known to have been acted under till now. 

“N.B. That sum was satisfyed many years since, & the equity of redemption was 

sold & conveyed to the ancestor of the present owner of the manor above 

Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor. I. 4E 
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60 years since, who have ever since been in peaceable possession and 
enjoyment thereof. 

“This would make it more difficult to convict y* gamekeeper before a Justice of 
y* Peace, for if there be but a colour of title I should think any magistrate very 
ill advised to levy y* forfeiture against any person acting under such a title till y* 
same had been decided at law. But I conceive that such a title as is above sup- 
posed would be no justification of his lordship in a court of law, in case of an action 
brought for exercising some of the other more substantial manorial rights belong- 


ing to y* lord of this manor. 
“ Wallingford, 31 Dec., 1768. 


*W, BLACKSTONE.” 


The case eventually came to a hearing before the magistrates in 
Quarter Sessions, when his lordship’s gamekeeper, who had killed game 
on the manor in virtue of his deputation, was convicted: Lord Byron 
then formally abandoned his claim.—I am, &c. 


Woolley-park, Wakefield. 


George WENTWORTH. 


ACCOUNT OF A BARROW NEAR THROWLEY HALL. 


Sir,—In Capt. Parry’s second polar 
voyage we are informed that an Esqui- 
maux having lost his wife, the sailors 
piled over her grave a great heap of 
stones. 'The man expressed a dread lest 
the pressure of the huge pile would be 
painfully felt by his deceased spouse ; 
and soon after, when an infant died, he 
declared her wholly incapable of bearing 
such a burden, and would allow nothing 
but snow to be laid over her. I am in- 
clined to think that an early tribe, if 
not the oldest yet one of very great anti- 
quity, that occupied the midland coun- 
ties, at least those of Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire, entertained similar feel- 
ings towards the dead, and would admit 
nothing in the construction of their 
grave-mounds but earth to lie lightly 
upon them, Barrows of this formation 
have been opened by Mr. Thomas Bate- 
man and myself; they are not wanting 
even where stone is plentiful. It would 
be a useless as well as a tedious task to 
go through a separate description of 
these mounds, as it would in the ma- 


jority of cases be only a repetition of 
earth, charcoal, burnt bones, crushed 
urns, and rude instruments of flint, 
which in most examples had had no 
other manual labour bestowed upon them 
than the blow that detached the flake 





from the block. Certainly the descrip- 
tion would be a little varied by the 
occasional discovery of a bone pin, or the 
calcined human remains without either 
urn or flint. The highest situations 
were then, much the same as the church- 
yard is now, the sacred depository of 
the dead; consequently, when two bar- 
rows are situate near to each other, but 
on different levels, we should give the 
priority to the one occupying the high- 
est situation; and as a corroborative 
evidence of the extreme antiquity of 
such barrows, or at least the generality 
of them, when I have found two so 
situated, the one formed of earth alone 
and the other composed partly of earth 
and partly of stone, the one formed of 
earth occupied the highest situation. 
The floor of these barrows is sometimes 
very compact, the turf and light super- 
ficial soil having been removed before 
the ceremony of burning the body and 
depositing the ashes in a collected form 
was accomplished. Occasional shallow 
depressions on the floor contain a cake 
of oxide of iron, effected by the per- 
meation of water through ferruginous 
soil, which the unconsolidated mound 
allowed free passage to, but which was 
intercepted by the firm floor. Barrow- 
diggers sometimes have mistaken such 
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small pans for decayed armour or instru- 
ments of iron, but a little inspection has 
soon made their true nature apparent. 
Another circumstance is too prominent 
to be passed over, that is, very few of 
the earth mounds contain more inter- 
ments than one, and those that do are 
referable to a later period—I speak of 
those that I am acquainted with—and 
that interment is calcined bones, and in 
some instances so far returned dust to 
dust as to be scarcely discerned by 
the most practical eye; not only indi- 
cating their extreme antiquity, but that 
the aboriginal Britons were not accus- 
tomed to those barbarous rites, so uni- 
versally prevalent, of sacrificing human 
beings on the funeral pyre along with 
the dead corpse. Sacrificial rites con- 
sequently were either introduced by an 
iuflux of still more barbarous tribes that 
intermixed with the aborigines, or were 
introduced in later times by intercourse 
with the Continent. Such interments 
afford no materials for the osteologist, 
the bones being too fragmentary for 
comparison. The articles that accom- 
pany them may be similar to some others 
of a much more recent date, but the 
archeologist will take the whole com- 
bination of circumstances whereon to 
found his inductions. 

The barrow now under more parti- 
cular notice differs in the character of 
the contents from all other mounds com- 
posed entirely of earth that I am ac- 
quainted with. It is situate near Throw- 
ley Hall, in the moorlands of Stafford- 
shire. It is seventeen yards across and 
three feet deep. It was opened Feb. 10, 
1849, when upon approaching towards 
the centre one of the assistants suddenly 
sank to his knees in black impalpable 
powder, which was found to cover a 
double interment, deposited in a circular 
hole, which had been made in the loose 
limestone rock, which here was inter- 
sected by numerous veins of clay. The 
hole was about 2 ft. wide and 1 ft. 
deep. It appeared that an adult had 
been buried in a wooden vessel, as the 
same black powder, intermixed with 
pieces of apparently charred wood, in- 
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tervened betwixt the bones and the sides 
of the hole. Upon the bones lay a small 
bronze pin, and a perfect and beautiful 
vase ‘incense-cup,’ 23 in. high and 34 in. 
in diameter, ornamented with chevron 
and lozenges, and perforated in two 
places at one side. This was full of very 
small bones, also calcined, amongst 
which were discovered some small rudi- 
mentary teeth. The bones of the adult 
were not reduced by calcination to such 
small fragments as are found in many 
cases. Amongst them were found two 
small pointed pieces of flint and a pebble, 
and beneath the deposit the scapula of 
a large animal, which had been cut by 
flint saws or other equally primitive in- 
strument. At the west side of this 
double interment, and not far removed, 
were four other deposits of burnt human 
bones, placed on the floor of the barrow, 
at short distances from each other, in 
conical heaps, without either cist, urn, 
or any protection whatever. These had 
been so thoroughly reduced by fire that 
they bore more the appearance of lime 
than of human remains, As all the de- 
posits in the barrow were found undis- 
turbed, it is evident that all were buried 
at one and the same time. No secondary 
interment could have been effected with- 
out displacing the previous ones. It 
may be presumed on very probable 
grounds, that all except the principal 
one in the cist had been immolated; 
and what farther serves to confirm this 
conclusion is, that whereas the central 
deposit had a few accompaniments, al- 
though of a rude and meagre character, 
which only bespeak the poverty of the 
individual, and the bones were in a good 
state of preservation, owing to their 
having been carefully burned and also 
carefully buried, the others had been 
almost consumed by fire; neither was 
there so much asa chip of flint found 
with any of them. ‘The central de- 
posit appears to be the remains of a per- 
son of distinction, and a female, as will 
be stated hereafter. From the classical 
writers we learn the almost universal 
custom of the ancients sacrificing the 
wife on the death of her husband, o 
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slaves or domestics on the death of their 
lord, of captives on the pyre of the 
warrior. In Britain cinerary urns are 
occasionally found, with small vases 
placed upon or within them. They have 
mostly two small holes in one side, pretty 
near to each other, but for what purpose 
the perforations were intended is not 
very evident. They have obtained the 
name of incense-cups, but the perfora- 
tions are not adapted either for suspen- 
sion or vents for perfumes. They are 
usually found to contain small burnt 
bones, which can be no other but those of 
infants. A double cist was found at 
Arborlow, not far from this under notice. 
One division of the cist was large, the 
other small. The calcined remains of 
an adult individual occupied the large 
compartment, a few small bones the 
other. ‘These double interments, i.e. of 
an adult and child, I presume are re- 
spectively the remains of a mother and 
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an infant, or very young child. If the 
wife was sacrificed and buried with her 
deceased lord that she might accompany 
him to the invisible world, and the slave 
or domestic to attend his master, and 
the dog with the hunter to bear him 
company in the upper sky, we may 
reasonably infer from thence that infunts 
were sometimes sacrificed on the death 
of the mother, to partake of her maternal 
care. Had we no faith in Cesar’s de- 
scription of the Britons and their cus- 
toms, the tumuli would inform us how 
greatly they were accustomed to the 
shedding of blood. Other considerations 
might also have their influence over the 
human brute, as the inconveniency that 
would be experienced by a wandering 
people in a climate like ours, by having 
a motherless infant to attend to, and no 
female naturally attached to it to under- 
take the charge.—I am, &c. 
w. C. 


SIR BERNARD GASCOIGNE. 


Srr,—This person, who was a native 
of Tuscany, and whose real name is said 
to have been Guasconi, took arms for 
Charles I. in his struggle with the 
Parliament. 

Of an affair in which he was engaged 
on Sunday, Aug. 4, 1644, when Charles I. 
was at Liskeard, we have the following 
amusing account from a contemporary 
pen :— 

“Some of the country people came 
and cowplained to the King that the 
enemy was a plundering of the country, 
and desired ayde. The King sent a party 
of horse of Colonel Nevil’s regiment, 
commanded by Sir Bernard Gascoigne, 
an Italian, who troopes with Colonel 
Nevil, and the Colonel went with him 
as a volunteir. They mett with a boy 
who tc.d of a many of gay men at the 
Lord Mohun’s howse. Notwithstand- 
ing they had eighty musqueteires to 

them, as they were caressing 
[carousing ] they forced the doores upon 
them, killed the man that locked the 
doore, broke up the howse, took Colonel 
Aldridge, who was governor of Ayles- 
bury, the Leiftenant-Colonel, Captain, 
and one Ensign of Essex his life guard, 
another Leiftenant-Colonel, without the 


losse of any one of his Majesties party. 
This howse was within two miles of 
Essex his head quarters. Dalbeir, a 
Dutchman, Quartermaster-General of 
Essex his army and engineer, was in 
this howse with those rebels, but putt 
off his sword and hatt, and pretended 
to be servant to the howse of my Lord 
Mohun, and so escaped *.” 

He had the command of one of the 
regiments of horse which took posses- 
sion of Colchester on the King’s behalf, 
on June 12, 1648, bore a part in the 
ineffectual attempt to break through 
the leaguer which was made on July 15, 
and was taken prisoner when the town 
was surrendered to Fairfax August 28 
following. He was condemned to die 
with the heroic Sir Charles Lucas and 
Sir George Lisle, but his life was even- 
tually spared», 

Lord Clarendon thus narrates the 
surrender of Colchester, and the ven- 
geance of Fairfax :— 

“‘Hereupon they were in the end 
obliged to deliver themselves up pri- 





* Ric. Symonds’s Diary, 48. 
+ Morant’s Colchester, book i. 58, 61, 66—68. 
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soners at mercy; and were, all the offi- 
cers and gentlemen, led into the public 
hall of the town; and they were locked 
up, and a strong guard set upon them. 
They were required presently to send 
a list of all their names to the General, 
which they did; and within a short 
time after, a guard was sent to bring 
Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Lisle, 
and Sir Bernard Gascoigne to the Ge- 
neral, being sat with his council of war. 
They were carried in, and in a very 
short discourse told, ‘ that after so long 
and so obstinate a defence until they 
found it necessary to deliver themselves 
up to mercy, it was necessary, for the 
example of others, and that the peace 
of the kingdom might be no more dis- 
turbed in that manuer, that some mili- 
tary justice should be executed; and, 
therefore, that Council had determined 
they three should be presently shot to 
death ;’ for which they were advised to 
prepare themselves; and without con- 
sidering, or hearing what they had 
a mind to say for themselves, they were 
led into a yard that was contiguous; 
where they found three filesof musketeers 
ready for their despatch. 

“Sir Bernard Gascoigne was a gentle- 
man of Florence, and had served the 
King in the war, and afterwards re- 
mained in London, till the unhappy 
adventure of Colchester, and then ac- 
companied his friends thither; and had 
only English enough to make himself 
understood, that he desired a pen and 
ink and paper, that he might write 
a letter to his prince the great duke, 
that his highness might know in what 
manner he lost his life, to the end his 
heirs might possess his estate. The 
officer that attended the execution 
thought fit to acquaint the General and 
Council, without which he durst not 
allow him pen and ink, which he thought 
he might reasonably demand: when they 
were informed of it, they thought it 
a matter worthy some consideration ; 
they had chosen him out of the list for 
his quality, conceiving him to be an 
English gentleman, and preferred him 
for being a knight, that they might 
sacrifice three of that rank. 

“This delay brought the news of this 
bloody resolution to the prisoners in the 
town, who were infinitely afflicted with 
it; and the lord Capel prevailed with 
an officer, or soldier, of their guard, to 
convey a letter, signed by the chief 
persons and officers, and in the name of 
the rest, to the General; in which they 
took notice of that judgment, and de- 
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sired him ‘either to forbear the execu- 
tion of it, or that they might all, who 
were equally guilty with those three, 
undergo the same sentence with them.’ 
The letter was delivered, but had no 
other effect than the sending to the 
officer to despatch his order, reserving 
the Italian to the last. Sir Charles 
Lucas was their first work; who fell 
dead; upon which Sir George Lisle ran 
to him, embraced him, and kissed him ; 
and then stood up, and looked those 
who were to execute him in the face; 
and thinking they stood at too great a 
distance, spoke to them to come nearer ; 
to which one of them said, ‘ I’ll warrant 
you, Sir, we'll hit you:’ he answered 
smiling, ‘Friends, I have been nearer 
you, when you have missed me.’ There- 
upon, they all fired upon him, and did 
their work home, so that he fell down 
dead of many wounds, without speaking 
word. Sir Bernard Gascoigne had his 
doublet off, and expected the next turn ; 
but the officer told him ‘he had order 
to carry him back to his friends,’ which 
at that time was very indifferent to 
him. The council of war had considered, 
that if they should in this manner have 
taken the life of a foreigner, who seemed 
to be a person of quality, their friends 
or children who should visit Italy might 
pay dear for many generations, and 
therefore they commanded the officer, 
‘when the other two should be dead, 
to carry him back again to the other 
prisoners °.’ 

The following passage occurs in a 
letter from William Osborne, one of the 
besieging army, to Mary, his wife, dated 
Lexon Lodge, August 29, 1648 : — 


“Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Lisle, 
were both harquebusierd this afternoon, 
Sir Barnard Gascoyne, a recusant, was 
only putt into a fright 4.” 


Mr. Morant, in his account of what 
ensued on the surrender of Colchester, 
says :— 

“Sir Bernard Gascoigne, or Guasconi, 
a Florentine, was also sentenced to death 
by the council of war, but was re- 
prieved; for which some reasons are 
assigned by our historians, but not I 
think the true one ¢.” 





¢ Hist. of the Rebellion, book xi. 

4 Ellis’s Letters, 3rd Ser. iv. 271. 

¢ Hist. of Colchester, book i. p. 68. He re- 
fers to Lord Clarendon and Matthew Carter, 
p. 197. 
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We have not ascertained how or at 
what particular period Sir Bernard Gas- 
coigne regained his liberty. 

On Dee. 3, 1649, Charles II. granted 
him a pension of £1,000 a-year‘. The 
monarch was, of course, not in a situa- 
tion to pay this pension till the Restora- 
tion, when, as will appear in the sequel, 
it was compounded for. 

We find Sir Bernard Gascoigne in 
England soon after the Restoration. In 
or about Sept., 1660, he presented a 
petition to the King to the following 
effect :— 

“To become the King’s tenant of a 
piece of ground in London, called the 
Still Yard, on which a crane is erected, 
at rental of £20 instead of £6 13s. 4d. 
paid before: the land is forfeit by non- 
performance of covenants, and the tene- 
ments are ruinous; will recover and 
repair them at his own expense, and 
dispose of them to English merchants, 
rather than to foreigners as before. This 
to be in lieu of £1,000 pension, granted 
him by His Majesty in 16498.” 

A bill for bis naturalisation was read 
a first time in the House of Lords, 
June 26, 1661", but appears not to 
have been further proceeded with. 

On Oct. 17 following, the King leased 
to him the manor of Red Cross with the 
appurtenances in Bristol for thirty-one 
years, at the rent of £20'. 

In the same month he and Sir Charles 
Berkeley, jun., had a grant from the 
King of all the extra-parochial tithes of 
the Earl of Bedford’s level and other 
levels, reserving to the Crown a fourth 
part thereof, and reserving also six hun- 
dred acres already in lease“. In the same 
month he, by the name of Sir Bernard 
Gascoigne, of Florence, had a patent of 
denization. This was granted on his 





f Green’s Cal. Dom. State Papers, Chas, II., 
i. 291; ii. 515; iii. 218. In the latter place 
the pension is stated to have been granted by 
the late king (that is, Charles I.) 

& Green, i. 291. 

* Lords’ Journals, xi. 289. 

i Green, ii. 113. A grant to him of this 
manor, dated Sept. 24, 1661, is mentioned in 
Ayscough’s Cat. of MSS., 226. It may be 
a draft only. 

* Green, ii. 132. 
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petition averring that his foreign birth 
deprived him of many advantages '. 

On Oct. 13, 1662, he had the royal 
warrant for a grant of the extra- 
parochial tithes in Long Sutton, and 
other places in Lincolnshire and Norfolk, 
reserving a fourth part thereof to the 
King. This was to be in lieu of his 
pension of £1,000™. 

An order was made July 27, 1663, 
for a warrant to pay him a pension of 
£600 a-year, he having received no 
benefit from the pension of £1,000 
a-year, granted him by the late King, 
nor from a grant of extra-parochial 
tithes in the county of Lincoln, on 
which he had expended £1,500. The 
grant passed the Great Seal August 6 
following, and on Nov. 2 in the same 
year a warrant was issued on his peti- 
tion for the effectual payment of his 
pension, as he was then returning to 
his own country ". 

He had a pass to Tuscany for himself, 
his servants, and nine horses, Jan. 4, 
1663-4°. 

On March 25, 1664, be wrote from 
Florence to Secretary Bennet (after- 
wards Lord Arlington). The following 
is an abstract of the letter. 

“Whilst at the French Court, made 
a little narration of it, written with 
some liberty, in Italian, which he re- 
quests him to read and burn. Thinks 
he could procure him, as confidant at 
the French Court, the Abbot Siri, who 
writes the histories. He could give more 
intelligence than anybody at Court, and 
is a bold man, who will venture any- 
thing.” 

This was enclosed in another letter to 
Joseph Williamson, Bennet’s secretary, 
to whom he offered any service in his 
power at Florence ?. 

We have the following abstract of 
a letter from him to Secretary Bennet, 
dated Castello, June 7 in the same 
year :— 

“Has had a dangerous fever. Has 
agrved with an intelligencer at Venice 





fur £100 a-year. Will write to Abbot 
! Green, ii. 133. ™ Ibid., 515. 
® Ibid., iii, 218, 232, 325. 
° Ibid., 430. P Ibid., 530. 
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Siri at Paris, to keep up secret intelli- 
gence with Bennet, and even to go over 
to London to arrange it, if that would 
not make him suspected at the French 
Court. Thinks he will charge £3,000 
a-year, but no one in that Court can 
give such intelligence. Asks whether 
the King will give as much. Is glad 
the musician he sent proves learned and 
civil. Has found an eunuch in Florence 
with an excellent voice, and thinks his 
father would let him come over to Eng- 
land; also a girl of sixteen, well trained, 
who sings in reasonable perfection. 
Thinks His Majesty should send for 
these, and send away those Frenchmen 
that are not worth a fiddlestick; £400 
would secure them, and send them 
honourably to England. Has also found 
a good barber 9.” 

He was at Rome in June, 1665, 
when he wrote to Williamson request- 
ing a pass for a ship of his from Holland. 
A pass for his ship bound from Leghorn, 
is mentioned in the same year’. 

Speaking of Sir John Finch, Anthony 
& Wood says :— 

“In 1665 he was sent resident for 
his maj. of Great Britain with the 
great duke of Tuscany, and upon his 
arrival at Florence, Sir Bernard Gas- 
coigne (a known friend to the English 
nation), did with an undeniable civility 
press him to take quarter at his own 
house, till he should be farther provided, 
which he accordingly accepted, and the 
duke was pleased to employ Sir Bernard 
to his majesty’s resident, with such 
notices and respects as he found then 
convenient *,” 


There are letters from Sir Bernard 
Gascoigne to Williamson, dated Flor- 
ence, August 19, and Venice, August 26, 
1666, and one of the latter date to 
Lord Arlington, congratulating him on 
the defeat of the Dutch ¢. 

He had a pass to return to England 
March 11, 1666-7 *. 

On June 20, 1667, he was admitted 
a fellow of the Royal Society ¥. 

He was in constant attendance on 








9 Green, iii. 607. 

* Ibid., iv. 436, 437; v. 169. 

* Wood’s Fasti Ozon., ed. Bliss, ii. 102. 

t Green, vi. 51, 68, « Tbid., 556, 

* Thomson’s Hist. of Royal Soc., App., 
p. xxv, 
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Cosmo, Prince of Tuscany (afterwards 
the Grand Duke Cosmo III.), during 
his visit to England in 1669 *. 

Evelyn, under date July 22, 1670, 
mentions that as he rode from Mr. 
Slingsby’s at Boroughgreen, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, to see the great mere or 
level of recovered fen land not far off, 
he met Lord Arlington going to his 
house in Suffolk, accompanied by Count 
Ogniati, the Spanish minister, and Sir 
Bernard Gascoigne’. 

The following passage occurs in a 
letter from Mr. Henshaw to Sir Robert 
Paston (afterwards Earl of Yarmouth), 
dated Oct. 13, 1670 :— 

“ Last week, there being a faire near 
Audley-end, the Queen, the Dutchess 
of Richmond, and the Dutchess of 
Buckingham, had a frolick to disguise 
themselves like country lasses, in red 
petticoats, wastcotes, &., and so goe see 
the faire. Sir Bernard Gascoign, on a 
cart-jade, rode before the Queen; another 
stranger before the Dutchesse of Buck- 
ingham; and Mr. Roper before Rich- 
mond. They had all so over done it in 
their disguise, and look’d so much more 
like Antiques than country volk, that 
as soon as they came to the faire, the 
people began to goe after them; but 
the Queen going to a booth to buy a 
pair of yellow stockins for her sweet- 
hart; and Sir Bernard asking for a pair 
of gloves, sticht with blew, for his sweet- 
hart, they were soon, by their gebrish, 
found to be strangers, which drew a 
bigger flock about them; one amongst 
them had seen the Queen at dinner, 
knew her, and was proud of her know- 
ledge. This soon brought all the faire 
into a crowd of stare at the Queen; 
being thus discovered, they, as soon as 
they could, got to their horses; but as 
many of the faire as had horses, got up 
with their wives, children, sweet-harts, 
or neighbours behind them, to get as 
much gape as they could till they 
brought them to the Court-gate. Thus 
by ill-conduct was a merry frolick turned 
into a pennance*.” 





= Diary of Sam. Newton, Ald. of Cambridge, 
cited in Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, iii. 533. 
See also the Travels of Cosmo III. (Lond., 
4to., 1821), where he is commonly called Col. 
Gascoyne, sometimes Gascoyne only, and oc- 
casionally Bernardino Gascoyne. 

y Evelyn’s Diary, ed. 1850, ii. 48. 

2 Ives’s Select Papers, 40. 
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Evelyn, Feb. 18, 1677-8, went with 
the Lord Treasurer Danby to see his 
newly purchased estate at Wimbledon ; 
two of Lord Danby’s daughters, Lord 
Conway, and Sir Bernard Gascoigne, 
accompanied them *. 

In 1686 (apparently between June 25 
and Oct. 1) he received two several 
sums of £125 of the royal bounty ». 

His death occurred in or about Jan. 
1686-7 ©. 

His description of Germany, its go- 
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vernment, manner of assembling Diets, 
ceremony of electing and crowning the 
King of the Romans, &c., is given iu 
T. Brown’s Miscellanea Aulica, 1702 4, 

His portrait, from a drawing in the 
King’s “Clarendon,” was engraved by 
R. Cooper °. 

We hope that this communication 
may elicit additional information re- 
specting him.—We are, &c., 

C. H.and THompson CooPEr. 

Cambridge, April 3, 1865. 


ARMS OF STRONGBOW. 


Str,—I am extremely glad that your 
attention has been redirected to the 
subject of the armorial bearings of 
Richard de Clare, surnamed Strong- 
bow. 

I have no desire to modify or retract 
the observations made with the friendly 
endeavour to reconcile difficulties which 
presented themselves to the author of 
the “ Notes on the Architecture of Ire- 
land,” with respect to the indentifica- 
tion of the effigy of a knight of the 
thirteenth century, said to be that of 
Richard Strongbow, and of which it 
was asserted that “the armorial bear- 
ings shew that it is not so; they are 
three cross-crosslets fitchée, while those 
of Clare are three chevrons '.” 

In reminding him of a coat of arms 
assigned to Strongbow by several he- 
raldic authorities, I simply commented 
on the above sentence, and stated that 
I had not seen the effigy, and as the 
arms were not heraldically described, 
the charges being enumerated without 
reference to their position on the shield, 
I expressed myself submissa voce, under 
the impression that the information 
might be acceptable and to the purpose, 
and rather favourable than hostile to 
the received tradition. 

I did not suppose that my intention 
and meaning would be misinterpreted, 


or that what I advanced implied any 
doubt that Richard Strongbow was en- 
titled to the use of the well-known 
arms of his family, with due difference, 
which is no argument against the adop- 
tion of distinctive bearings by a younger 
branch, according to the frequent prac- 
tice of antiquity, reprobated in the 
work from which I originally quoted: 
“This booke is collected and made onlye 
to shewe the alteracion and differences 
of armes in former tyme borne and used 
by the Nobillitie of this Realme, for 
proufe it was usual that if a Baron or 
peare of the Realme had maryed with 
an enheritrix of a greater house then his 
owne, he or his sonne would leave their 
owne armes, and beare their wyffe or 
mother’s as his cheife coat. Lykewise 
a younger brother having maryed with 
an enheritrix by whom he was advansed 
to greater dignitie than his elder bro- 
ther, did use his wyfe’s coat rather then 
to bear his owne w' difference, by which 
examples it is manyfest yt the erroure 
of these bearing of signes did not growe 
of ignorance of the officers of armes by 
whom it was to be reformed, but onlye 
by choyse and self-will of the nobyllitie 
themselfes in pleasing their fantacies 
and obscuring the true signe of their 
progenitours ¢.” 

The shield on the effigy in Christ 





* Evelyn’s Diary, ed. 1850, ii. 118, 

» Akerman’s Secret Services of Chas. II, and 
Jas. II., 138, 141. 

© Ellis Correspondence, i. 232, 

4 Watt, Bibl. Brit, 


Io 


* Granger’s Biog. Hist, of England, 5th edit., 
iii. 51. 

f Gent. Maa., 1864, vol. i, p. 14. 

© Printed in the Catalogue of the Rawlinson 
Collection, by the Rev. W. D. Macray, No. 135. 
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Church, Dublin, is a ‘stumblingblock” 
of some years standing, as expressed in 
Fenton’s “Tour through Pembroke- 
shire,” p. 378. The admission by Mr. 
Graves that the “restorers” of the 
church and tomb stole away an effigy 
from Drogheda", and perpetuated a de- 
liberate imposture, is as edifying as the 
coincidence is remarkable, that arms 
should have been “found” which, by 
accident and not designedly, resemble 
the reputed blazon of Strongbow proper, 
as distinct from De Clare. 

In Brooke’s “Catalogue of the Earls 
of Pembroke, with Corrections,” A.D. 
1619, the shield of Gilbert Strongbow 
is represented—Or, three chevronels 
gules, over all a label of five points 
azure; and in a marginal note, “ It was 
ordered within these four years upon 
the sight of an old seal, that he should 
bear—Or, cheveronné gules.” 

Stukeley, in his Origines Roystoniana, 
p- 121, says that Gilbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, Strongbow’s father, in regard to 
his holy expedition bore on a chief 
azure three crosses pattée fitchée of 
the field, “and tho’ we don’t hear of 
the son being actually a Crusader, yet 
a vow to take the cross was sufficient to 
entitle him to the distinction that marks 
his effigy.” 

An interesting paper on “The Earls 
of Strigul and Lords of Chepstow,” by 
J. R. Planché, Esq., appeared in the 
“ Journal of the Archeological Associa- 
tion,” vol. x. p. 265, in which the seal 
of Richard FitzGilbert, surnamed Strong- 
bow, is described and figured from a 
collection of prints and drawings in the 
College of Arms, “ It is imperfect, but 
the shield with the three chevrons is 
fortunately plain enough, and presents 
us with an interesting instance of what 
may be called a truly heraldic shield at 
that early period.” In the same collec- 
tion is the print of another seal, said to 
be that of Richard Strongbow, with a 
shield chevronnée, like that of his father. 

In the “Memoirs of the Family of 
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Grace,” by Sheffield Grace, F.S.A., the 
arms of Clare, differenced by a label of 
five points azure, occur in juxtaposition 
with Argent, on a chief azure three 
crosses pattée fitchée of the first. This 
latter coat is assigned to Gilbert Strong- 
bow, and repeated in the arms of his de- 
scendants in a pedigree in the Library 
of the Heralds’ College. 

It is alleged as a proof that the effigy 
at Dublin could not possibly be com- 
memorative of Strongbow, that it is of 
a period subsequent to the date of his 
decease. I do not perceive any insur- 
mountable difficulty from this circum- 
stance. 

The curious wooden effigy at Glouces- 
ter, attributed to Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, is not earlier than the time of 
King Edward I, 

I believe that the effigies of the De la 
Beche family at Aldworth were partly 
retrospective, while the monumental re- 
cesses in the abbey at Bristol were 
arranged in anticipation of the effigies 
of Berkeleys in futuro, in order to avoid 
disfigurement or mutilation of the fabric 
by their insertion. 

In Meyrick’s “Critical Enquiry into 
the Use of Armour'!,” is a remark which 
may be interesting in comparison with 
the effigy at Christ Church, Dublin, 
mentioned at p. 120 of the same vo- 
lume, and figured at p. 406 of Mr. 
Graves’ paper on the Arms of De Clare: 
—Gilbert de Clare is represented in 
painted glass with one of these skull- 
caps, from the top of which depends 
a bunch of horse-hair. The coif of the 
figure at Tintern Abbey, attributed to 
Strongbow, has an excavation at top, 
apparently for the same purpose.” 

I need not apologize for having of- 
fered a suggestion which is admitted to 
be in conformity with the opinion of the 
Ulster King-of-Arms and other Heralds ; 
and I have no occasion to regret the 
result of the “gentle and joyous pas- 
sage of arms.”—I am, &c., 

CLYPEUS. 





4 Gent. Maa., 1865, vol. i. p. 406. 


Gent. Mae, 1865, Vor, I. 


i Ed. 1842, vol. i, p. 122. 
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THE MARKE IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


Srr,—In the Revue des Deux Mondes 
there have appeared from time to time, 
as you no doubt are aware, several im- 
portant and ably-written accounts of the 
agriculture and economical condition of 
various European countries. They have 
comprised among others such subjects 
as the following :—Rural Economy in 
the Netherlands; Manufactures of the 
Jura district; Forests of Corsica; and 
so forth; and they are well worthy not 
only of separate publication, but also of 
translation into our own language. Of 
all the elaborate papers which that great 
Review produces, few would come more 
home to the English mind, or command 
a greater number of willing readers. 

My object in calling your attention 
to these papers is to point out some 
curious antiquarian matter contained in 
the first of the papers cited above*, 
which cannot but interest all who care 
much about the antiquities of our Frisian 
and Saxon forefathers. It constitutes, 
indeed, an unexpected illustration of the 
subject of the mark, so well handled by 
the late Mr. Kemble in his “England 
under the Saxons,” &c.; and it is of in- 
terest even to the Celtic antiquary of 
the present day as connecting, probably, 
the mark with remains of an older epoch. 
I leave your readers each to draw his 
own inferences from the passages quoted 
below ; and I recommend them strongly 
to peruse not only the whole paper in 
question by M. Emile de Laveleye, but 
also the other papers of a similar nature, 
to which I have already alluded. 

The author is giving an account of 
the sandy heaths so prevalent in the 
northern provinces of Holland, which 
he does with admirable elegance of 
language and lucidity, and we come in 
it on the following passages :— 

“In the district of the Drenthe 
another system of working the land is 
found, and is in close resemblance to 


the oldest customs of Germany of ancient 
times. This province, the Drenthe, is 





* Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Janvier, 1864, 
L’économie rurale en Néerlande. 





the least populous of any in the Nether- 
lands; for in 1860 it held only 94,472 
inhabitants upon a territory of 266,276 
hectares, or about 36 for every 100 
hectares. At the close of the last cen- 
tury, in 1796, there were only 39,672 
inhabitants; out of which number only 
5,789 did not directly belong to the 
rural classes. Surrounded on all sides 
by marshes and turbaries', the Drenthe 
formed, as it were, an island of sand and 
heath, on which ancestral customs -were 
still maintained intact : and even at the 
preseut moment there is to be observed 
on it the ancient organization of the 
Saxon March—Sazxena marke™, traces 
of which are also observable in the 
district of Westerwold in Groningen ; 
throughout the whole of Over Yssel; in 
the Zutphen country, in Veluwe; and 
even in Gooiland, up to the very gates 





1 “The cultivation of buck-wheat on tur- 
baries seems to have been introduced into the 
north of the Low Countries and Germany not 
before the end of the seventeenth century. 
A tradition, of no great authority however, 
attributes the introduction of it to one Jan 
Kruse, of Wildervanke ; but since the practice 
is altogether the same as that used by the Tar- 
tars from time immemorial, ought we not to 
look for its origin elsewhere, although we can- 
not exactly say how it came into Holland? 

m “The marke was the whole territory be- 
longing to the tribe, or to a group of families 
in thetribe. It comprised wood, meadow, and 
field (het houd, het veld, de essch), but the 
appellation of marke (march) was specially 
applied to the vast open lands which sur- 
rounded the cultivated ones, and constituted 
a kind of uninhabited margin, serving for a 
frontier. The origin of the marke is lost in 
the obscurity of prehistoric times. During the 
Middle Ages we find it among all the popula- 
tions of Germanic or Scandinavian race as an 
association of free men concerting together for 
the common enjoyment of a property in which 
each man had his share. When we are able 
to detect it in the Saxon provinces of the 
Netherlands, individual property has already 
encroached on property in common, and from 
that time forward down to our own day the 
system of its organization has scarcely changed. 
A single portion of the marke was termed 
whare, and those who possessed several wharen 
bore the title of erfyenemen, or ‘heritors,’ that 
is to say, sharers in the general heritage. The 
possessors of a single whare, the gewaarde- 
markgenoten, had the right of sending their 
flocks to feed on the heath-land of the marke, 
and of cutting turfs on it for littering their 
cattle and warming their dwellings, 
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of Amsterdam ; that is to say, through- 
out all those portions of the sand 

diluvium which the Saxons held tonal 
the fourth century. The marke,a kind 
of property not entirely subject to divi- 
sion, could not be transmitted in former 
days except by sale or gift: but at the 
present time the tribunals have decided 
that it can be alienated like any other 
kind of real property: so that when it 
becomes necessary to break up this state 
of indivisibility, and a sale of marke 
land is to be effected, the product of 
the sale is divided among the co-pro- 
prietors, according to the number of 
wharen, or parts, held by each. This 
ancient custom, which formerly applied 
to the whole territory, still included in 
1828, within the Drenthe alone, 116 
markes, and 126,398 hectares, or about 
one-half of the province. In 1860 there 
were only 43 markes remaining still 
undivided, with 32,995 hectares: but 
even after the division almost the whole 
of the ancient markes remained under 
open and common pasture, and about 
40 per cent of the total surface con- 
tinued to be uncultivated. It is inter- 
esting thus to find still intact such an 
ancient rural institution, long anterior 
in date to that of the commune", or even 
that of the parish; and which, going 
back, as it does, to times when the Ger- 
mans worshipped Thor and Woden, has 
been able to resist the action of feudalism 
as well as of modern civilization; and 
which still continues to exist in spite of 
all the texts of the civil code: just as in 
Italy, from beneath buildings of modern 
days, crop out the strong and inde- 
structible masses of Cyclopean construc- 
tions. In former days the co-heritors 
of the marke used to meet once every 
year, on St. Peter’s day, and held a 
general assembly called an Holting. 
They came to it armed, and no one 
could be excused from this duty with- 
out paying a fine. They used to regu- 
late there all details of rights of joint- 
occupancy ; all works to be done; pecu- 
niary fines for breaking of rules; and 
appointments of persons charged with 
executive power, the markenrigter and 
his associates : this officer was also called 
the markgraaf, or count of the marke, 





» “Tn each of the actual communes of re- 
cent creation, relatively speaking, there are 
always several markes. The commune of 
Westerbork contained nine such, that of Rolde 
nine, that of Beilen twelve; and these by 
themselves contained more than 10,000 hec- 
tares.”’ 


literally the marquess, who like the 
count of the dyke, or dykgraaf, watched 
over the defence of common rights. It 
is easy to recognise in these natural 
associations, founded on common owner- 
ship, all those elements of representa- 
tive regimé, all those innate habits of 
self-government, which, carried beyond 
sea by the descendants of this same 
Saxon race, which formerly occupied 
the sandy region of the Netherlands, 
have given rise to the “ commons,” the 
*‘ counties,” and the “States” of North 
America and Australia. The essential 
traits of the organization of the marke 
subsist even in our own days; they form 
a petty administration, which in many 
respects is a substitute for the commune, 
looking after the keeping up of roads, 
the working of lands still unappro- 
priated, and the choosing of persons to 
execute its decisions. Only they are no 
longer armed warriors, who meet at the 
holting after sacrificing to Woden, but 
peaceable owners, quiet cultivators, who 
hold a meeting after a good dinner paid 
for out of the common fund. 

“When you go over the vast plains 
of the Drenthe, or Over Yssel, you per- 
ceive from time to time, rising up above 
the level of the heath, a large rounded 
field, generally covered with a good crop 
of rye. This is the portion of the marke 
which has been kept for cultivation, the 
essch, a name coming apparently from 
the ancient root which has given esca 
to the Latin, and essen to the Dutch 
languages, and which in the present 
instance designates the land whence the 
population is to derive its food. The 
essch was formerly the common property 
upon which each owner of the marke 
received his own portion to cultivate, so 
clearly indicated by Tacitus and Cesar. 
During the Middle Ages these portions 
became by degrees private property: 
but still this right of individual posses- 
sion was far from being freed of all the 
fetters of common occupation, and the 
ancient usages of cultivation in common 
continued in force. The essch is divided 
into a multitude of parcels, or lots; 
only, as there is no road traversing this 
vast cultivated field, these lots remain 
without issue as long as the crop is 
standing; and nothing limits them ex- 
cept great blocks of granite boulder, 
set up at the four corners of the land. 
It results from this arrangement that 
they must be all covered with the same 
seed, tilled, sown, and reaped at the 
same time; for if an owner wanted to 
lay down a cereal of the spring series, 
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while his neighbours have adopted one 
of the winter, it would be impossible to 
work the land and carry manure, with- 
out causing notable damage, such as 
would have to be paid for, and would 
bring on him the enmity of all the 
rest.” 

“A triennial rotation is still generally 
adopted: the field is divided into three 
parts—the winteressch, in which the 
winter rye is sown; the someressch, in 
which the summer rye; and the drach- 
essch, which formerly used to lie fallow, 
but in which they now generally grow 
buck-wheat. The whole body of culti- 
vators call themselves doers, that is, 
peasants. They meet in full assembly, 
or hagespraak, in the open air, beneath 
oaks centuries old, or else within a kind 
of amphitheatre of turf, in the centre 
of which still sometimes remains the 
ancient stone of sacrifice. The farmer 
who keeps the bull of the community 
keeps also the horn which summons the 
inhabitants to the meeting, or gives the 
signal for the various operations to be 
executed in the fields. When all the 
parties concerned are assembled, they 
deliberate and settle the dates of till- 
ing, sowing, and reaping. The meeting 
chooses also the four volmagten, who 
are charged with the executive powers 
of the community, under this democratic 
reserve, however, that the otters—that 
is to say, common workmen holding a 
cabin or hut (the English cottiers)— 
name two, and that the boeren—that is 
to say, the cultivators possessing horses 
—name the others. When the day fixed 
for the harvest comes round, the horn 
is heard at break of day, and everybody 
sets to work; but in the evening, after 
the recall is sounded, nobody is allowed 
to continue reaping under pain of being 
fined. When the sheaves of corn are 
made up, everybody is obliged to arrange 
them by eights in hokken, in order to 
dry them, and keep them as much as 
possible from rain. The day of bring- 
ing the harvest home is also settled 
after public deliberation in common, and 
joyous repasts, with copious libations, 
celebrate tie operations of the day that 
brings to the cultivators the recompense 
of their hard labours. The land is then 
given over to common pasturage ; they 
turn in the cows first of all; then the 
sheep; and then they turn up the surface 
lightly, when it immediately covers itself 
with wild sorrell (rumex acetosella), 


rightly called by the Dutch schap surkel, 
for this plant gives excellent food for 
sheep, which ae very greedy of it. 
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When you see for the first time the 
esschen of the Drenthe, all reddened 
with an innumerable mass of those mi- 
croscopic flowers, you do not know what 
to attribute this curious colour to, be- 
cause you would never suppose that they 
would purposely cultivate a wretched 
herb, everywhere else considered as a 
nuisance. All night the sheep are folded 
on the fields, and in Holland they think 
they can prove that it was in this very 
country that the practice originated, 
from which English agriculture has de- 
rived so much benefit. Each cultivator 
is bound to supply hurdles in proportion 
to the number of sheep which he keeps. 
The right of common pasturage upon 
the stubble is termed klawen gang ; and 
it is everywhere exercised. In order, 
however, to preserve the essch from the 
depredation of cattle while the crops 
are still standing, they surround it with 
a sort of wall made of lumps of heath 
and turf, with a ditch in front, and they 
call it the essch-wal. Everybody is com- 
pelled to work at the repairs of this 
fence on the day fixed by the meeting; 
and whoever comes more than balf-an- 
hour late, after the horn has once sum- 
moned the inhabitants, is liable to four 
sous fine.” 

“In the Drenthe the aspect of the 
landscape, of these immense sandy plains 
which man seems to have occupied in 
anything but a permanent manner, and 
where himself and his flocks leave no 
more traces of their passage than does 
a ship on the ocean; their ancient usages, 
the cultivation in common of the esschen, 
the rustic horn calling the labourers to 
work, the old oaks of the village, the 
shape and internal arrangement of the 
habitations, the tumuli covering the 
ashes and remains of ancient Frank and 
Saxon warriors ; all this at once carries 
you back into the Germania of Tacitus: 
but here and there about the heath you 
meet with certain strange-looking monu- 
ments, that take the imagination into 
epochs far more remote even than this. 
They are enormous blocks of red granite, 
erect stones upon which lie other masses 
of stone flatter and larger, as if form- 
ing the misshapen or broken table of a 
family of giants. These stones, without 
language, without inscription, erect in 
their solitude, bare, destitute of any 
parasitic vegetation to lighten up their 
sombre tints, have a savage look about 
them enough to frighten you, while you 
still feel compelled to venerate them. 
The last time I visited one of these 
mysterious monuments, it was near 
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Gieten, and the weather was stormy. 
The setting sun threw a dismal light on 
these granite blocks, and they seemed 
tinged with blood: heavy clouds, driven 
by the wind, were gathering from the 
horizon, and resembled the fantastic 
animals with which ancient mytho- 
logies peopled the universe. There 
was nothing around to hinder me from 
imagining that I had come back to 
the times when the tribes were living 
who had raised these indestructible 
memorials of their worship and respect 
for the dead. What are these stones? 
Whence come these masses of granite 
in Holland, when you cannot find similar 
rocks for more than three hundred 
leagues off ? Geology has replied to this 
latter question, for she has shewn that 
these erratic blocks were brought hither 
from Norway on the back of antedi- 
luvian icebergs: but History cannot tell 
what race of men has removed and raised 
these enormous masses by labour seem- 
ingly beyond the forces that could be 
employed by a barbarous tribe. On the 
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spot they call these monuments Hune- 
bedden, beds or tombs of the Huns. It 
is not a matter of surprise that popular 
tradition should attribute their erection 
to the bands of Attila, whose devasta- 
tions had left such a deep and melan- 
choly impression during the earlier por- 
tions of the Middle Ages; but it is 
evident that they were not Huns who 
arranged these blocks of granite in the 
form of altars or tombs; it is much 
more probable that they were the primi- 
tive populations which formerly occupied 
all Western Europe, and raised the 
stones of Karnac in Brittany, and Stone- 
henge in England.” 

I will not add at present any com- 
ments of my own to the above passages, 
deeming it sufficient to have laid them 
before your readers; and shall content 
myself with assuring them that many 
valuable archeological hints are to be 
picked up here and there among the 
whole series of papers.—I am, &c., 

H. LONGUEVILLE JONES. 

Feb. 25, 1865. 
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Str, — In Prince’s “ Worthies of 
Devon,” it is stated that John Pri- 
deaux, Bishop of Worcester, married 
twice ; his first wife was Mary, daugh- 
ter of that famous martyr in Queen 
Mary’s days, Dr. Taylor, by whom he 
had several sons and daughters; he 
married secondly, Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Reynell of West Ogwell, 
Devon. 

1. Can his first marriage be proved 
from any records at Oxford now extant ? 
if so, at what date did it take place, 
and what are the names of the issue of 
this marriage ? 

2. The death of his wife Anna, took 
place August 11, 1627; she was buried 
with ¢wo children. Did she die in child- 
birth of twins, and had she any other 
children? See brass to her memory in 
St. Michael’s Church, Oxford. 

3. At what date did he marry Mary, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Reynell, 
and was she his second or third wife ? 

4. His eldest son was a Colonel in 
the service of Charles I. Who did he 
marry? His widow appears to have been 
called Ellen or Ellinor, and to have re- 
ceived a pension from Government for 
some years after his death ? 

5. His second son died in London 
after the surrender of Oxford, 1646. 
Where was he buried, and did he marry 
and leave issue ? 


6. When the Bishop made his will 
he does not appear to have had any 
sons living, as none are mentioned, only 
his two daughters and their husbands, 

7. In your Magazine for 1749 is re- 
corded the death, at Bredon, of Mr. 
Prideaux Sutton: are any descendants 
of the Bishop’s daughters now living ? 

8. In Mr. Laird’s “ History of Wor- 
cester,” p. 102, it is stated that the 
Bishop’s daughter (which?) married 
into the family of Webb. Can this be 
proved? If so, he must have either had 
another daughter, or one of his two 
daughters must have married twice. 

9. I have a quarrel of glass about 
53 x 3%in., on which are painted the 
arms of Prideaux impaling Reynell with- 
in a border azure; underneath the bot- 
tom of the shield on either side the 
ornament are the letters P.R., and under 
them the date 1637. Is this border a 
painter’s license, or were either of the 
coats ever known to have had a border 
azure? It has been in my family a great 
many years, but from whence it came 
is unknown. 


Iam, &c., 
GEORGE PRIDEAUX. 
Lusan House, Quadrant-road, 


Highbury New Park, N., 
April 6, 1865. 
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The Note-hook of Splbanus Arban. 


[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian in- 
terest which do not appear to demand more formal treatment, SYLVANUS 
UrBan invites the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve 
a record of many things that would otherwise pass away.] 








Tue Bramnore Manor Lrsrary.—The valuable library of printed books 
and illuminated MSS., removed from Bramhope Manor, was disposed of in 
February last by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, at their great rooms, 
in King-street, St. James’s-square. Among the more important works were 
the subjoined :— 

Lot 85. “ Hore Beatz Marie Virginis, cum Calendario ;” a most beautiful 
MS. of the fifteenth century, containing fourteen highly-finished miniatures, 
having borders of singularly light and elegant design in gold and colours, 
besides a multitude of initials and terminals; 8vo., purple velvet, with silver- 
gilt clasps; a very desirable specimen of French art —23/. 15s. (Mr. B. 
Benjamin.) 

Lots 86 and 87. “ Hore Beate Marie Virginis, cum Calendario ;” a MS. 
on vellum, of the sixteenth century; the calendar decorated with ten miniature 
paintings of the signs of the zodiac and avocations of the months. Also fifteen 
large miniatures and numerous initial letters, illuminated in gold and colours, 
8vo., old French morocco. “Hore Beate Marie Virginis secundum usum 
Romanum, cum Almanach, 1503-20, et Calendario;” printed on vellum, the 
larger woodcut borders containing representations from Bible history, scenes 
in the life of Christ, and other ornaments (coloured). The latter portion of 
the volume exhibiting the Dance of Death, the Passion of Christ, &c.; royal 
8vo., Dutch calf gilt; Paris, Verard, 1503—40 guineas (B. Benjamin). 

Lots 135 and 136. The Rev. T. F. Dibdin’s “ Bibliomania, or Book Mad- 
ness.” Extensively illustrated with 523 portraits and views, twenty-nine 
drawings and sketches, and sixty-two autographs and facsimiles ; bound in six 
vols., imperial 8vo., half russia, 1842; and “Bibliophobia,” illustrated with 
170 portraits and views, ten autographs and facsimiles, and three drawings; 
uniform—19/. (Ellis.) 

Lots 164—166. “Hore Beate Marie Virginis secundum usum Romanum, 
cum Calendario,” MS., on vellum, of the fifteenth century, beautifully written 
by a Belgian scribe. The calendar, highly decorated with twenty-four small 
miniature paintings of the signs of the zodiac and occupations of the months, 
with a rich border to each; also sixteen large miniature paintings, exquisitely 
finished in gold and colours, and thirty-two smaller ones, principally portraits 
of saints; also many hundred initial and capital letters and other ornaments 
in gold and colours ; 4to., morocco. From the collection of Mr. Johnson, of 
Oxford. Another “Hore Beate Marie Virginis,” in MS., very beautifully 
written. The calendar, written in letters of gold, most tastefully adorned 
with twenty-four richly illuminated miniatures of the zodiac and occupations 
of the months ; also eighteen large miniature paintings, executed in the most 
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beautiful manner in gold and colours, and four smaller ones, besides many 
hundred initial and capital letters in burnished gold and colours; 4to., richly 
gilt, old French morocco; a very desirable specimen of French art; from the 
same collection. “Hore Beate Virginis;” MS., on vellum of the fifteenth 
century, in a Gothic hand on 222 pages, with eighteen large and seventeen 
smaller miniatures, representing figures of saints, every page having a rich 
border of tracery work, interspersed with flowers, fruits, and arabesques, and 
numerous large initial and capital letters, the whole executed in gold and 
colours, 4to., green velvet-—85 guineas (Mr. B. Benjamin). 

Lot 245. Lodge’s “Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical Memoirs;” 240 portraits; 4 vols., folio, 
large paper, early impressions on India paper, russia extra. Mr. Dawson 
Turner’s subscription copy, with many extra etchings and some proofs of 
Mr. Turner’s picture of Queen Catharine Parr, &c.—38/. 10s. (Quaritch.) 

Lot 359. “ Missale Romanum cum Calendario,’ MS., on vellum of the 
fifteenth century, adorned with seventeen large miniatures, surrounded with 
richly decorated borders, composed of fruits, flowers, birds, &c., and numerous 
other borders of rich tracery work, besides many hundreds of initial and capital 
letters and terminals in gold and colours ; 4to., old French morocco—24/. 10s. 
(Heath.) 

Lot 365. Pepys’ “Memoirs, Diary, and Correspondence,” edited by Lord 
Braybrooke ; and Mrs. Jameson’s “ Memoirs of the Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II.” The whole bound uniform in 4 vols., 4to., and extensively illus- 
trated with 150 fine portraits and views (some very rare and curious), and 
thirty-three autograph letters, extra russia—16/. 10s. (Ellis.) 

Lot 406. “Missale secundum usum Ecclesie Sarum, cum Calendario ;” 
a splendid MS. of the fourteenth century, in double columns, written by an 
English scribe, with musical notes, on 632 pages of pure vellum, the innu- 
merable initial and capital letters illuminated in burnished gold, folio, olive 
morocco, in the old style. It is seldom such a finely executed MS. on vellum 
of the Sarum Missal occurs for sale. From the Tenison Library—35 guineas 
(B. Benjamin). 

Lot 443. “Psalterium Latinum, cum Calendario,” 4to., MS., on vellum of 
the fourteenth century, finely written in large Gothic character, on 412 pages, 
containing five large miniatures, besides numerous large ornamented initials in 
gold and colours; morocco extra, by Rivitre—20/. 15s. (Quaritch.) 

Lot 498, “Missale Fratrum Ordinis Beate: Marie de Monte Carmeli, cum 
Calendario,” large folio; a most venerable and splendid MS. of the fourteenth 
century, finely written upon 333 leaves of vellum ; the body of the work con- 
tains thirty-five miniatures forming initial letters, executed in gold and colours, 
besides many hundreds of gilt capital letters, richly bound in morocco, by 
Bedford; a very fine specimen of Italian art; this peculiar Service is of ex- 
cessively rare occurrence—30 guineas (Mr. B. Benjamin). 

Lot 500. Portraits of remarkable persons; an extensive and most curious 
collection of upwards of 450 engraved portraits, besides some original drawings 
of remarkable characters, accompanied with MS. notices of their lives; in 
two vols., folio, old gilt russia; this collection was formed by the late Mr. W. 
Esdaile, and is one of the most extensive and curious ever made—27/. 10s. 
(Hayes. ) 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp Potices, 





The New Testament of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Illustrated 
by a Plain Explanatory Commentary 
and by Authentic Views of Places men- 
tioned in the Sacred Text from Sketches 
and Photographs taken on the Spot. 
Edited by Epwarp Cuurrton, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Cleveland and Prebendary 
of York, and Wit11am Basin Jones, 
M.A., Prebendary of York and of St. 
David’s, 2 vols. (Murray.)—This ample 
title-page gives a just idea of the valuable 
and handsome work before us. Though 
sufficiently annotated to remove the 
difficulties that may present themselves 
to the thoughtful reader, the error of 
too many commentators, of smothering 
the text beneath the weight of their 
own learning, is avoided, and nothing 
beyond needful help is given. This is 
a most commendable feature, sufficient 
to give the work a permanent place in 
our literature, but it has beside great 
value from its illustrations, some few of 
which are historical subjects, but the 
majority are “true and accurate views 
of the places [mentioned in Scripture], 
as those places exist at the present day ; 
not otherwise made up, or artistically 
beautified. They are chiefly from sketches 
made on the spot by the accomplished 
scholar and artist, Rev. S, C. Malan, 
and from photographs by Mr. James 
Graham.” 

These views are very numerous. Some 
folding plates embrace a sufficiently large 
extent of country to allow of the jour- 
neys of Our Lord around the Sea of 
Tiberias, and from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
to be traced, and present the still un- 
changed features of that land 
“Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 

Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were 


nailed 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 


{I 


The engravings are all of a high degree 
of merit, but we have been particularly 
struck by the view of the road leading 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
the aged olive-trees in the garden of 
Gethsemane. 





Life and Times of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, with Notices of some of his Co- 
temporaries. Commenced by CHARLES 
Ropert Lestiz, R.A.; continued and 
concluded by Tom Tarytor, M.A. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
(Murray.)—The late Mr. Leslie enter- 
tained the idea that Allan Cunningham 
had given to the world a false impres- 
sion of the character of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and he therefore set himself dili- 
gently to work to collect evidence which 
was either unknown to the author of 
“Lives of the Most Eminent British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,” or 
disregarded by him. Unfortunately, his 
own death prevented his doing much 
more than indicating the object he had 
in view, and the arduous task of re- 
ducing his pencil notes to order was 
undertaken by Mr. Tom Taylor. That 
he has succeeded in producing a work 
that reads well, and presents Sir Joshua 
as the genial centre of a most brilliant 
society, is what cannot be denied, and if 
he has avoided entering on various artis- 
tic questions, which would have de- 
manded all the practised skill of such 
a man as Leslie, most readers will say 
that he has determined wisely. He very 
reasonably claims the right to produce 
his own book in his own way, and if 
that way leads him to dwell more on Sir 
Joshua, the man of the world, than on 
Sir Joshua, the painter, we are not in- 
clined to quarrel with him. Indeed, the 
result may be a public gain, if the ac- 
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knowledged deficiency as to artistic de- 
tails leads some qualified writer to 
remedy it, as then we shall have two 
valuable works instead of only one. We 
must mention that Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
task is not yet complete. He is en- 
gaged in the compilation of a Catalogue 
of Sir Joshua’s pictures, which he natu- 
rally wishes to render as complete as 
possible. He has, he tells us, communi- 
cated with all the known proprietors of 
them, and the correspondence has al- 
ready led to several discoveries of por- 
traits which had been lost sight of, or 
whose existence was unknown, and to 
the identification of others with the 
originals, As among our readers there 
may very probably be some, whose Sir 
Joshuas have not become known to Mr. 
Taylor, we would urge them not to let 
slip this opportunity of placing them 
on permanent record. 





Popular Genealogists; or, The Art 
of Pedigree-Making. (Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston and Douglas.) —This is a caustic 
exposure of the way in which illustrious 
descents are manufactured to order for 
the new men, who by some “lucky hit” 
have advanced from the navvy’s barrow 
toa baronetcy, or from the counter to 
knighthood. Firmly believing that all 
men have a common ancestor in Adam, 
and therefore quite ready to agree that 
the peer and the peasant are, in a cer- 
tain sense, kinsmen, we yet take excep- 
tion to the rich man whose father was 
a labourer assuming the arms of a noble 
family, merely on the strength of bear- 
ing the same surname, Several flagrant 
instances of such assumptions are given 
in the book before us, as well as of the 
ascription of the royal arms to persons 
in very humble stations, which, to say 
the least, reflect strongly on the judg- 
ment of a great heraldic writer of the 
present day. We have no space to give 
particulars, but our readers may be 
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assured that the work proceeds from 
one who is well entitled to speak on the 
matter, and that it is only the wish not 
to bring the weight of official position 
to bear on a subject that is eminently 
one for unprejudiced consideration, which 
induces him to withhold his name. 





Journal of the Architectural, Archeo- 
logical, and Historie Society for the 
County, City, and Neighbourhood of 
Chester. Part VII.—This part contains 
papers by the Rev. Canon Blomfield, 
Messrs. Thomas Hughes, Horatio Lloyd, 
J. H. Parker, Benjamin Owens, and the 
Rev. Henry Green. The principal sub- 
jects are—the Architectural History of 
Chester Cathedral, the Antiquities of 
the Collegiate Church of St. John, 
Chester, Uriconium, Anglo-Saxon Coins, 
the “Emblems” of Geoffrey Whitney, and 
Extracts from the Corporation Books of 
the Borough of Congleton ; to which is 
added an Abstract of the Proceedings of 
the Society for the years 1860, ’61, ’62. 
All the papers have been given, some at 
length, and others in substance, in our 
pages, and they therefore now need no 
further remark at our hands; but we 
must not omit to mention that the Part 
has several good illustrations. 





Mr. Joseph Lilly, of New-street, Co- 
vent Garden, has just issued a new 
Catalogue of Extremely Rare and 
Curious English Books, to which we 
beg to call the attention of our readers. 
Turning it over at random, we perceive 
that it contains many of the best works 
from the libraries of Mr. George Daniel 
and Mr. John Bowyer Nichols, and is 
therefore rich alike in books relating to 
the drama, and in history and topo- 
graphy. In particular we may mention 
that several of the latter class are en- 
riched with notes and additional plates, 
the collection of which must have been 
both a long and a costly occupation. 
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Monthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


THE news from America, during the past month, has been of extreme 
importance. As the result of several days’ desperate battle, in which 
Lee was vastly outnumbered and so suffered a severe defeat, the Con- 
federates abandoned both Petersburgh and Richmond on the 2nd of 
April. President Davis and the members of his Government retired 
to Danville, whence, on the 6th of April, he issued a proclamation, 
declaring that the war would still be carried on until Southern in- 
dependence was achieved. ‘This, however, does not appear to be 
the view of General Lee, as he made a military convention with 
General Grant, on the 9th of the same month, in virtue of which his 
army, which has always been looked on as the main support of the 
Confederacy, is agreed to be disbanded. It is, however, not yet known, 
whether the other Confederate generals will imitate Lee. But the 
most shocking, if not the most important news brought by the last 
mail, is that President Lincoln was assassinated, in Ford’s Theatre, at 
Washington, on the evening of the 14th of April (Good Friday), and 
that at the same time an attempt was made on the life of Mr. Secretary 
Seward, who was already confined to his bed by injuries sustained in 
a carriage accident a few days before. In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution, Mr. Andrew Johnson, the Vice- 
President, has been sworn in as the successor of Mr. Lincoln. 

In Europe, we have only to notice the death of the heir apparent of 
the Russian throne, at Nice, on the 24th of April; and the recurrence 
of the annual Volunteer Review at Brighton, which was more nume- 
rously attended than ever, more than 22,000 men appearing under arms 
on the occasion. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 








Crvit, Naval, AND MILITaey. 

March i7. The Hon. Sir Frederick William 
Adolphus Bruce, K.C.B., late H.M.’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Emperor of China, and now H.M.’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States of America, to be an Ordinary 
Member of the Civil Division of the First Class, 
or Knights Grand Cross of the Most Hon. Order 
of the Bath. 

Edward Mortimer Archibald, esq., H.M.’s 
Consul at New York, to be an Ordinary Mem- 
ber of the Civil Division of the Third Class, or 
Companions of the said Most Hon. Order. 

March 21. Col. George Jackson Carey, of 
the 2nd Battalion of the 18th Regt., to be an 


Ordinary Member of the Military Division of 
the Third Class, or Companion of the Most 
Hon. Order of the Bath. 

March 24. David Livingstone, esq., D.C.L., 
lately H.M.’s Consul at Quillimane, to be 
H.M.’s Consul in the Territories of all African 
Kings and Chiefs in the interior of Africa, not 
subject to the authority of the King of Portu- 
gal, or of the King of Abyssinia, or of the 
Viceroy of Egypt. 

March 28. To be Ordinary Members of the 
Military Division of the First Class, or Knights 
Grand Cross of the Most Hon. Order of the 
Bath :—Admiral Sir Edward Harvey, K.C.B. ; 
Admiral Sir Fairfax Moresby, K.C.B.; Gen. 
Sir William Rowan, K.C.B.; Admiral Sir H. 











Stewart, K.C.B.; Gen. Sir William J. Codring- 
ton, K.C.B.; Gen. Sir George Augustus Wethe- 
rall, K.C.B.; Admiral Sir Henry Ducie Chads, 
K.C.B. ; Gen. Sir Jas. Frederick Love, K.C.B. ; 
Gen. Sir James Jackson, K.C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Cheape, K.C.B., Royal (late Bengal) 
Engineers ; Lieut.-Gen. Henry, Viscount Mel- 
ville, K.C.B.; Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir Frede- 
rick William Grey, K.C.B.; Vice-Admiral Sir 
James Hope, K.C.B. 

To be Ordinary Members of the Military 
Division of the Second Class, or Knights Com- 
manders of the said Most Hon. Order :—Gen. 
William Wood, C.B.; Gen. Thomas Kenah, 
C.B.; Admiral Sir Geo. Rose Sartorius, Knt. ; 
Gen. Abraham Roberts, C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. 
Thos. Monteath-Douglas, C.B., Bengal Army ; 
Lieut.-Gen. William Cator, C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. 
Patrick Montgomerie, C.B., Royal (late Madras) 
Artillery ; Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Reed, C.B.; 
Lieut.-Gen. John Scott, C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. W. 
Wyllie, C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. Charles Ash Wind- 
ham, C.B. ; Vice-Adm. Thomas, Ear] of Lauder- 
dale, C.B.; Vice-Adm. Robert Smart; Vice- 
Adm. John Kingeome; Vice-Adm. Horatio T. 
Austin, C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. John Edw. Dupuis, 
C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. Fortescue Graham, C.B., 
Royal Marines; Rear-Adm. Sydney Colpoys 
Dacres, C.B.; Major-Gen. Lord Wm. Paulet, 
C.B.; Major-Gen. the Hon. Augustus Almeric 
Spencer, C.B.; Major-Gen. Robert William 
Honner, C.B., Bombay Army; Col. John Wm. 
Gordon, C.B.; Col. Edward Harris Greathed, 
C.B. ; Col. Charles William Dunbar Staveley, 
C.B.; James Brown Gibson, esq., M.D., C.B., 
Director-Gen. of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment; William Linton, esq., M.D., C.B., In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals, on half-pay ; Wm. 
James Tyrone Power, esq., C.B., Commissary- 
General-in-Chief. 

April 7, Lieut. Arthur Balfour Haigh, of 
the Royal Engineers, to be Equerry in attend- 
ance upon H.R.H. Prince Alfred. 

Mr. William George Abbot, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Resht. 

April 11. General Sir John Fox Burgoyne, 
G.C.B., to be Constable of the Tower of London, 
and Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
Tower Hamlets, in the room of Field-Marshal 
Stapleton, Viscount Combermere, deceased. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., now H.M.’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Consul-General in Japan, to be 
H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and also Chief Superintendent 
of British Trade, in China. 

Sir Harry Smith Parkes, K.C.B., now H.M.’s 
Consul at Shanghai, to be H.M.’s Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Consul-General in Japan. , 

Charles Alexander Winchester, esq., now 
H.M.’s Consul at Kanagawa, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Shanghai. 

4pril 14. Whitehall, April 10.—The Queen, 
as Sovereign of the Most Noble Order of the 
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Garter, has been graciously pleased by letters 
patent under her Royal Sign Manual and the 
Great Seal of the Order, bearing date this day, ' 
to dispense with all the statutes and regula- 
tions usually observed in regard to installation, 
and to give and grant unto Hurry George, Duke 
of Cleveland, Knight of the said Most Noble 
Order, and invested with the ensigns thereof, 
fall power and authority to exercise all rights 
and privileges belonging to a Knight Com- 
panion of the said Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, in as full and ample a manner as if he 
had been formally installed, any decree, rule, 
or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

April 21. William Patrick Adam, esq., to 
be a Commissioner for executing the offices of 
Treasurer of the Exchequer of Great Britain 
and Lord High Treasurer of Ireland. 

General Charles Menzies, of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, and Major-General Charles Warren, 
C.B., to be Ordinary Members of the Military 
Division of the Second Class, or Knights Com- 
manders of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 


March 24. County of Wilts. (Northern Di- 
vision.)—Charles William Brudenell Bruce 
(commonly called Lord Charles Bruce), of 
Hertford-street, in the county of Middlesex, 
in the room of the Right Hon. Thomas Henry 
Sutton Sotheron Estcourt, who has accepted 
the office of Steward or Bailiff of H.M.’s Manor 
of Northstead, in the county of York. 

April 4. County of Devon (Northern Di- 
vision).—Thomas Dyke Acland, the younger, 
esq., of Brodclyst, in the county of Devon, in 
the room of James Wentworth Buller, esq., 
deceased. 

April 7. Borough of Evesham.— James 
Bourne, esq., of Heathfield House, in the 
parish of Childwall, Lancashire, in the room 
of Sir Henry Pollard Willoughby, deceased. 

April 21. Wigton District of Burghs.— 
George Young, esq., H.M.’s Solicitor-General 
for Scotland, in the room of Sir William Dun- 
bar, who has accepted the office of one of the 
Commissioners for Auditing the Public Ac- 
counts. 

County of Louth.—Tristram Kennedy, esq., 
of Henrietta-street, in the city of Dublin, in 
the room of Richard Montesquieu Bellew, esq., 
who has accepted the office of one of the Com- 
missioners for Administering the Laws for the 
Relief of the Poor in Ireland. 

Borough of Rochdale.—Thos. Bayley Potter, 
esq., merchant, of Buill-hill, in the township 
of Pendleton, in the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, in the room of Richard Cobden, esq., 
deceased. 

County of Salop.—The Hon. Percy Egerton 
Herbert, in the room of the Right Hon. Or- 
lando George Charles Bridgeman (commonly 
called Viscount Newport), called to the Upper 
House of Parliament, 
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BIRTHS. 


Jan, 15. At Keiskama Hoek, South Africa, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. Greenstock, a son. 

Jan. 29. At Bangalore, the wife of Capt. 
Henegan, R.H.A., a son. 

Feb. 2. At the British Legation, Buenos 
Ayres, the wife of Rear-Adm. the Hon. Charles 
Elliot, C.B., a son. 

Feb. 8. At Nagpore, the wife of Major T. 
J. H. Keyes, a dau. 

Feb. 9. At Rajahmundry, the wife of Lieut. 
W. M. Frazer, M.N.I., a son. 

Feb. 13. At Bhundara, the wife of Capt. 
H. F. Newmarch, a son. 

Feb. 15. At Umballah, the wife of Major 
A. H. Bogle, R.H.A., a dau. 

Feb. 17. At Kotagiri, Nilgiri Hills, the wife 
of W. Robinson, esq., Madras C.S., a dau. 

Feb, 26. At Kurrachee, the wife of Col. 
William Boyle, 39th Regt., a dau. 

Feb. 28. At Bhooj, the wife of Major H. 
E. Jacob, 18th Regt. Bombay N.I., a dau. 

March 2. At Meerut, the wife of Bt.-Major 
Andrew Green, 2nd Battalion Prince Consort’s 
Own Rifle Brigade, a son. 

March 5. On board ship “‘ Nile,” on passage 
’ from Calcutta, the wife of Capt. R. Wingfield, 
52nd Light Infantry, a dau. 

At Lucknow, the wife of Major H. Finch, 
H.M.’s 2nd Regt. B.L.1., a dau. 

March7. At Bangalore, the wife of Capt. 
Campbell, Madras Staff Corps, Special Assist- 
ant-Engineer, Mysore, a dau. 

March 8. At Rawul Pindee, the wife of 
William James, esq., 42nd Royal Highlanders, 
a son. 

At Fort William, Calcutta, the wife of Lieut. 
H. McV. Crichton, R.E., a son. 

March 10. At Falmouth, the wife of Capt. 
W. Jesser Coope, 64th Regt., a dau. 

March 13. At Teignmouth, the wife of 
Alexander G. West, esq., Comm. R.N., a dau. 

March 15. At Hobart Town, the wife of 
Lieut. J. 8S. Eaton, R.N., H.M.S. “ Enter- 
prise,” a dau. 

March 16. At Gibraltar, the wife of the 
Rev. Richard Gibson Codrington, Chaplain to 
the Forces, a son. . 

At Colchester, the wife of the Rev. F. Tyr- 
whitt Drake, Rector of Little Wigboroughb, 
Essex, a son. 

March 17. In Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s- 
gate, the wife of Capt. Sebastian W. Rawlins, 
8th Hussars, a son. 

At Quebec, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Robertson- 
Ross, of Glenmoidart, Inverness-shire, 25th 
King’s Own Borderers, a son. 

March 18. At Holmwood, near Dorking, the 
wife of Carteret Houstoun Kempson, esq., late 
Royal Fusiliers, a son. 

The wife of E. Roden Cottingham, esq., Royal 
Artillery, a dau. 

March 19. At Notting-hill, the wife of Major 


W. Coussmaker Anderson, of H.M.’s Bombay 
Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Bentworth Priors, Dorking, the wife of 
Frederick Calland, esq., a son. 

March 20. At Assington Vicarage, Suffolk, 
the wife of the Rev. Philip Gurdon, a dau. 

March 21. At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the Hon. 
Lady Dalrymple Hay, a son. 

The wife of Capt. E. F. Du Cane, R.E., a dau. 

In Kensington-gardens-square, Hyde-park, 
the wife of John G. Malcolmson, V.C., Lieut. 
8rd Bombay Cavalry, a son. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the wife of Edward 
Charlton, esq., M.D., a son. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife of Frederick 
Staples, esq., Ceylon Rifle Regt., a dau. 

At Eton, the wife of the Rev. Wharton B. 
Marriott, a dau. 

At South Norwood, the wife of John Ingle, 
esq., late 78th Highlanders, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Sutton Courtney, Berks., 
the wife of the Rev. Howard Rice, a son. 

At Busbridge Hall, Godalming, the wife of 
John C, Ramsden, esq., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Guildsborough, the wife of 
the Rev. D. S. Hichens, a dau. 

March 22. At the Pirseus, the wife of W. 
B. Neale, esq., H.M.’s Consul for Continental 
Greece, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of Talbot Ashley Cox, 
esq., Capt. the Buffs, a dau. 

At Brattleby Hall, near Lincoln, Mrs. Wright, 
a dau. 

At Elm Grove, Southsea, the wife of Capt. 
Morgan Crofton Molesworth, R.E., a dau. 

At Drapers’ College, Tottenham, the wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Richmond, a son. 

The wife of T. Prendergast B. Walsh, esq., 
of Laragh Manor, co. Cavan, Capt. H.M.’s Ist 
Bombay Grenadier Regt., a dau. 

At Cahir Barracks, Tipperary, the wife of 
T. Fraser, esq., M.D., Surgeon 10th Hussars, 
a dau. 

At the residence of her mother, Mornington- 
road, Regent’s-park, the wife of Lieut. Charles 
Swinho, Bombay Staff Corps, Bombay, a dau. 

March 23. At Somerville, Lady Athlumney, 
a son. 

At Rix House, Tiverton, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Morris, R.A., a son. 

At Walton Rectory, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. J. G. Hickley, a dau. 

At Lydiard Millicent Rectory, the wife of 
the Rev. H. R. Hayward, a dau. 

At West Brompton, the wife of Dr. W. F. 
Mactier, Bengal Service, a son. 

At Greet Rectory, the wife of the Rev. J. C. 
Bradney, a dau. 

At Glasgow, the wife of T. P. White, esq., 
Lieut. R.E., a dau. 

At the Lodge, Marlborough College, the wife 
of the Rev. G. G. Bradley, a son. 
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At Paraiba, Brazil, the wife of Robert James 
Shalders, esq., British Vice-Consul, a dau. 
March 24, At Ash-hill, near Newton Abbot, 
Devon, the wife of Capt. W. P. Kennaway 
Browne, late 49th Regt., a dau. 
At the Vicarage, Warcop, Westmoreland, the 
wife of the Rev. C. M. Preston, a son. 
At Wimbledon, the wife of the Rev. Charles 
J. Wynne, a dau. 
March 26. At Mon Plaisir, Jersey, the wife 
of E. C. Malet de Carteret, esq., late 25th 
King’s Own Borderers, a son and heir. 
The wife of J. Everett Millais, esq., R.A., 
a son. 
At Lusan House, Quadrant-road, Highbury 
New-park, the wife of George Prideaux, esq., 
a dau. 
At Ryde, the wife of Lieut. Salwey, R.N., 
a son. 
At Hamphall Stubs, near Doncaster, the 
wife of the Hon. W. B. De Montmorency, of 
Ebor Hall, co. Galway, a son and heir. 
The wife of the Rev. Henry C. Bull, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. James’s, Wigan, a son. 
At East House, Romford, Essex, the wife of 
J. Whittall, esq., R.N., a dau. 
March 27. At Dublin, the Lady Katharine 
Eustace Robertson, a dau. 
At Kirby Underdale Rectory, Yorkshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. T. Monson, a dau. 
At Clifton House, St. Lawrence, Jersey, the 
wife of Capt. George Brooker, R.N., a son. 
At Ongar Rectory, the wife of S. Pasfield 
Oliver, esq., Lieut. R.A., a dau. 
At Montrose, the wife of Lieut. Arthur 
Bagley, R.N., a son. 
At Dorman’s Land, East Grinstead, the wife 
of C. Malton Bevan, esq., a son. 
At Albury, the Hon. Mrs. Newdigate Burne, 
a son. 
At Halton Lodge, Halton, Cheshire, the wife 
of Comm. C. H. Berthon, late Indian Navy, 
a dau. 
At South Lopham Rectory, the wife of the 
Rey. John Fitz-Herbert Bateman, a dau. 
March 28, At Bowls, Chigwell, Essex, the 
wife of Major W. S. Suart, Bombay R.E., re- 
tired, a son. 
At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife of 
Capt. Vivian Dering Majendie, R.A., a son. 
At Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, the wife of 
Capt. Turner, of Turner Hall, Aberdeenshire, 
a dau. 
In Royal-crescent, Bath, the wife of W. C. 
Hope, esq., a son. 
March 29. At Queenstown, the wife of Capt. 
Corbett, R.N., H.M.S. “‘ Hastings,” a dau. 
At Valetta, Malta, the wife of Staff-Surgeon 
Major Matthew, a son. 
At Dover, the wife of the Rev. A. Coote, 
a dau. 
At Rutland Lodge, Lee-park, the wife of 
Capt. Hector Munro, R.A., a son. 

At Dean-bank House, Edinburgh, Mrs. Dal- 
las, a son, 

= Dublin, the wife of Capt. Villiers Morton, 
a dau. 
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At Donington, Shropshire, the wife of Daniel 
Jones, esq., a dau. 

March 30. In Grosvenor-place, Lady Alfred 
Paget, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Wells, Somerset, the wife 
of the Rev. J. W. Lace, a son. 

At Huntsham Court, Bampton, Devon, pre- 
maturely, the wife of Charles Arthur Williams 
Troyte, esq., a son. 

At Staunton Rectory, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Bowden, a son. 

At Waterford Cottage, near Hertford, the 
wife of George Wyatville Wynford Knapp, 
esq., late Lieut. 63rd Regt., a son. 

At Edenbank, near Kelso, N.B., the wife of 
the Rev. Hill Scott, Incumbent of St. Andrew’s, 
Kelso, a son. 

At Roche Rectory, Cornwall, the wife of the 
Rev. R. F. Gardiner, a son. 

At Genoa, the wife of Capt. I. S. A. Herford, 
late 90th Light Infantry, a son. 

At Wilden Rectory, Beds., the wife of the 
Rev. R. G. Chalk, a son. 

March 31. At East Dean, Romsey, the Hon, 
Mrs. Henry Curzon, a son. 

At Hurn Cottage, Beverley, the wife of Lt.- 
Col. Layard, C.C. for East Yorkshire, a dau. 

At Heathfield Lodge, near Taunton, Somer- 
set, the wife of W. W. Elton, esq., a son. 

At Monkstown, co. Cork, the wife of Major 
Cornwall, prematurely, a son. 

At Endsleigh, Torquay, the wife of the Rev. 
G. Townsend Warner, jun., B.A., Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge, a son. 

At Glasgow, Mrs. Cooper, of Ballindalloch, 
a dau. 

At Heyford-hill, Oxford, the wife of Capt. 
John A. Fane, a son. 

At Bottisham Vicarage, near Cambridge, the 
wife of the Rev. J. B. McClellan, Vicar, a son. 

At Funchal, Madeira, the wife of Francis 
Leyborne Popham, esq., a son. 

Aprill. At Bath, the wife of Major C. W. 
Dun, Madras Army, a son. 

In Chesham-street, the wife of the Rev. J. 
E. Campbell-Colquhoun, a dau. 

At Littleton Parsonage, Evesham, the wife 
of the Rev. H. G. Faussett, a son. 

At Craig Royston, near Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Allan Eliott Lockhart, widow of Allan Eliott 
Lockhart, esq., late Capt. R.E., a dau. 

At Mariborough, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Dell, a son. 

At Attercliffe Parsonage, Sheffield, the wife 
of the Rev. T. W. Sale, M.A., a son. 

April 2. In Queen-street, Mayfair, Lady 
Naas, a son. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of Capt. 
George Douglas Harris, late 19th Regt., a son. 

In Eaton-square, the wife of William Jones 
Loyd, esq., a dau. 

In Beaufort-gardens, the wife of Duncan 
Darroch, esq., of Gourock, a dau. 

At Wilton Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. W. W. Hutt, a son. 

At Tunbridge, the wife of the Rev. Edward 
Ind Welldon, a son. 
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At Peel Lodge, Gosport, the wife of Dr. 
Henry Edmonds, Staff Surgeon R.N., a son. 

April3. At the Vicarage, Aldborough, near 
Hull, the wife of the Rev. F. Margetts, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Cleaver, a son. 

At Kensington-gate, the wife of Capt. Vokes, 
a son. 

At Chichester, the wife of the Rev. F. Henry 
Vivian, a son. 

At Broadhayes House, near Honiton, the 
wife of the Rev. T. H. Knight, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. H. T. 
Price, a dau. 

At Montreal, C.E., the wife of Capt. and 
Adjutant C. G. Johnson, R.A., a son. 

April 4. In St. James’s-square, Lady Con- 
stance Stanley, a son. 

In Belgrave-square, Lady Isabella Stewart, 
a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Humphry Sand- 
with, esq., C.B., a dau. 

At the Old Hall, Hagworthingham, Lincoln- 
shire, the wife of William Bellingham Cheales, 
esq., a dau. 

At Leytonstone, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
J. Wardell, a dau, 

The wife of the Rev. T. Slade Jones, of Hey- 
‘wood, Lancashire, a son. 

At Boncburch, the wife of J. Pennington 
Legh, esq., of Norbury Booths, Cheshire, 
a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of Gilbert W. Child, 
esq., M.D., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Mottram-in-Longdendale, 
Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. W. Henry Jones, 
M.A., Vicar, a son. 

April5. Atthe Ranger’s Lodge, Hyde-pk., 
the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, a dau. 

At Brook House, Dover, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Ellice, C.B., a son. 

At Thorington Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. A. Bramwell, a dau. 

At Otford Castle, near Sevenoaks, Kent, the 
wife of Richard Russell, esq., a son. 

At Gwersyllt Hill, near Wrexham, Mrs. Wm. 
Lassell, a dau. 

At Howe Hatch, Brentwood, the wife of Os- 
good Hanbury, jun., esq., a son. 

At Wye, Kent, the wife of the Rev. Francis 
E. Tuke, a dau. 

At Scarborough, the wife of the Rev. Andrew 
Cassels, Vicar of Batley, a son. 

April6. At Kilkea Castle, the Marchioness 
of Kildare, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Willmott, Rector 
of Kirkley, Suffolk, a dau. 

In Wilton-crescent, the wife of Henry Low- 
ther, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. Sewell, the 
Carabineers, a dau. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of Lieut. 
John Townsend, R.N., a dau. 

April7. At Farm-hill Park, Stroud, Glou- 
cestershire, the wife of Capt. D. Hunt, a dau. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of the Rev. 
J. B. M. Butler, a son. 
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At Charlton, the wife of Capt. Lardner- 
Clarke, R.A., a dau. 

At Spratton, Northants., the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Ward Goddard, a son. 

At East Cranmore, Shepton Mallet, the wife 
of the Rev. Edward Walpole Warren, a dau. 

At Bradford, Yorkshire, the wife of T. Norton 
Hoysted, esq., Army Medical Staff, a son. 

April 8. At Prince’s-gate, Lady Victoria 
Buxton, a son. 

In Eaton-sq., the wife of Col. Taylor, M.P., 
a son. 

In Eaton-sq., the wife of George Lyall, esq., 
M.P., a dau. 

At Aberdeen, the wife of Capt. Edward H. 
Courtney, R.E., a dau. 

At Wormley Parsonage, Herts., the wife of 
the Rev. H. H. Minchin, a son, 

The wife of Kingsmill Manley Power, esq., 
of the Hill Court, Herefordshire, a son. 

At Wicken Bonhurst Rectory, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. William Blowers Blisa, 
a son. 

April 9. The Viscountess Somerton, a son. 

At Nethersale Old Hall, Leicestershire, the 
wife of Rear-Adm. H. Bagot, a son. 

At Ashley Rectory, near Market Harborough, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Pulteney, a dau. 

At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. H. J. Turrell, 
a son. 

At the Holt, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants., the 
wife of Capt. Laurance Williams, a son. 

The wife of Thomas Thistlethwayte, esq., of 
Southwick Park, Hants., a son. 

In Grosvenor-street, the wife of Capt. E. 
Walter, a dau. 

At Bonby, Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. 
Philip Kitchingman, a dau. 

At Doveridge Hall, Derbyshire, the wife of 
W. F. Taylor, esq., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Arthur Drummond 
Wilkins, Vicarage, Dewsbury, a dau. 

At Stoke House, Stoke Bishop, Gloucester- 
sbire, the wife of Arthur Cory, esq., Capt. 
H.M.’s Indian Army, a dau. 

April 10. At Worthing, the wife of A. M.- 
Brandreth, esq., R.E., a son. 

At the Newarke, Leicester, the wife of G. 
Shirley Harris, esq., a dau. 

At Whitwood Mere, the wife of the Rev. 
Edw. Maule Cole, B.A., a dau. 

At Court Lodge, Etchingham, the wife of 
H. C. Barton, esq., a son. 

April 11. At Shoeburyness, the wife of 
Major Reginald Curtis, R.A., a son. 

At Gresford, Denbighshire, the wife of D. 
C. Leighton, esq., late H.M.’s Bombay C.S., 
a dau. 

April 12. In Thurloe-sq., the Lady Anne 
Sherson, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. Lacy, R.N., 
a son. 

In Park-gardens, Glasgow, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. R. Young, Assistant-Inspector of Volun- 
teers, a dau. 

At Braunston, the wife of Lt.-Col. Lowndes, 
a dau. 
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In Belsize-sq., the wife of Capt. Bedford 
Pim, R.N., a dau. 

At Bedhampton, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Irvine, a dau. 

At the Manor House, Alstone, Cheltenham, 
the wife of John Williams, esq., a son. 

At the Parsonage, Stockton-on-Tees, the 
wife of the Rev. Augustus Dell Hutton, a dau. 

At Trent Parsonage, near Barnet, the wife 
of the Rev. Claremont Skrine, a dau. 

April 13. At Llanwarne Rectory, the wife of 
the Rev. Walter Baskerville Mynors, a son. 

At Allington Rectory, Maidstone, the wife 
of the Rev. E. B. Heawood, a dau. 

At Portland-place, Brighton, the wife of 
Capt. W. M. Erskine, 9th Lancers, a son. 

At Bingfield House, Northumberland, the 
wife of Capt. Orde, jun., of Kilmory, Argyll- 
shire, a son. 

April 14. At Beccles, Suffolk, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. W. Cross, 35th Regt. Madras N.L., 
retired, a son. 

At Ealing, the wife of H. B. Raymond- 
Barker, esq., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Stretton-en-le-Field, Derby- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Ambrose C. B. 
Cave, a son. 

The wife of Capt. J. E. Harvey, of the 41st 
(Welsh) Regt., a son. 

Aprill5. At Edinburgh, the Lady Elphin- 
stone, a son. 

At Walton-on-the-Hill, Stafford, the wife of 
Thomas Salt, jun., esq., M.P., a dau. 
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At Hannington Rectory, Hants., the wife of 
the Rev. R. E. Harrison, a son. 

At Henbury Vicarage, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. John Hugh Way, a son. 

At Wykeham, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles H. Shebbeare, a son. 

April 16. At Warley, the wife of Col. R. 
P. Radcliffe, R.A., a son. 

At Stanley-crescent, Kensington-park, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. F. A. V. Thurburn, a dau. 

At Holmwood, Dorking, the wife of George 
Henry Cazalet, esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 33rd 
Regt. (Duke of Wellington’s Own), a dau. 

April17. At Scotney Castle, Lamberhurst, 
Sussex, the Hon. Mrs. Hussey, a son. 

At St. Peter’s-terrace, Kensington-park, the 
wife of Capt. A. C. Lilly, Madras Staff Corps, 
a dau. 

April 18. At the Vicarage, Barling, Roch- 
ford, the wife of the Rev. Frederic Aubert 
Gace, M.A., a son. 

At Great Torrington, North Devon, the wife 
of Lieut. A. 8. Macartney, R.A., a son. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of the Rev. 
Lancelot Sanderson, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Morebath, Devon, the wife 
of the Rev. Sackville Hamilton Berkeley, a dau. 

At Hampstead, the wife of the Rev. Joshua 
Kirkman, a dau. 

April 19. At Holy Trinity Parsonage, Lee, 
the wife of the Rev. B. W. Bucke, M.A., a son. 

April 20. At Oxford, the wife of Professor 
Wall, a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct, 4, 1864. At Rangoon, Richd. Alexander 
Moore, esq., Maj. Madras Staff Corps, Assistant- 
c issary-Gen., youngest and only surviving 
son of the late George Moore, esq., Madras 
C.S8., to Mary, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Crichton, Bengal Army. 

Jan. 11. At Kamptee, John Simm Morton, 
M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Madras Army, eldest 
son of John Morton, esq., of Clifton, late Super- 
intending-Surgeon, Madras Medical Service, to 
Augusta Louisa, only dau, of the late Major 
Francis Plowden, of the 20th Regt. Madras N.I. 

Feb. 2. At St.John’s, Buenos Ayres, Edw. 
Holmes, youngest son of the Rev. Just Henry 
Alt, M.A., Vicar of Enford, Wilts., to Kate 
Bridger, only dau. of G. Russell, esq., of Mel- 
bourne. 

Feb. 11. At Point de Galle, Ceylon, George 
Sanders Williams, esq., Ceylon C.S., to Agnes, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Wode- 
house, Rector of Norton, Kent, and Canon of 
Wells. 

Feb. 16. At Ootacamund, Capt. Thomas 
Weldon, H.M.’s 42nd Regt. N.I., son of the 
late Sir Anthony Weldon, bart., of Rahenderry, 
near Athy, and Dunmore House, Carlow, to 








Helen Rachel Louisa, only child of Col. G. W. 
Y. Simpson, R.A., Inspector-Gen. of Ordnance, 
Madras. 

Feb. 18. At St. John’s Cathedral, Hongkong, 
William Marsh Cooper, esq., of H.M.’s Con- 
sular Service in China, to Mary Louisa, dau. 
of Col. S. R. Tickell, late of the Bengal Staff 
Corps, and Commissioner of Pegu. 

At the Cathedral, Madras, Wm. Burgess 
Goldsmith, esq., R.N., son of the late Com- 
mander Chas. Goldsmith, R.N., to Frances 
Matilda, dau. of Col. Hugh Calveley Cotton, 
late Madras Engineers. 

Feb. 22. At St.John’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, Charles John Bennett, esq., of 
Buxton, Derbyshire, to Joanna Bathia, second 
dau. of the late Maj. James Wilkie, H.E.1.C.8., 
of Newbarns and Easter Bush. 

Feb. 23. At St. Mary’s, Portsea, Biddulph 
Lee Warner, esq., of the 21st Royal Fusiliers, 
son of H. Biddulph Warner, esq., of Marvel- 
stone, co. Westmeath, to Harriette Isabella, 
youngest dau. of the late John Hamilton, esq., 
of the Grove, co. Meath. 

Feb. 27. At St. George’s Cathedral, Madras, 
Chas. William Aylmer, esq., Major 66th Regt., 
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son of the late Gen. Aylmer, Col. 45th Regt., 
to Maria Carolina, dau. of the late Giacomo 
Rovello, esq., of Gibraltar. 

Feb. 28. At St.Mary’s, Bideford, Robert 

Easton Yelland, esq., banker, of Bideford, to 
Anne Christiana, dau. of the late Thomas 
Harper, esq., and widow of the Rev. Henry 
Berkin, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Forest of 
Dean. 
At Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks., Benjamin Way, 
esq., of Denham Place, to Isabel, second dau. 
of the Rev. H. H. Way, of Alderbourne Manor, 
Bucks. 

At All Saints’, Dalston, William, third son of 
the late Bernard O’ Neill, esq., of Woolwich, to 
Henrietta, younger dau. of the late Rev. Thos. 
Price, Incumbent of Northaw, Herts. 

March9. At Surat, George H. W. Fagan, 
esq., Lieut. 2nd Grenadier Regt. Bombay N.L, 
to Helen Georgiana, youngest dau. of Major 
A. Raitt, Retired List, Bombay Army. 

At Layer Marney, Essex, Walter Hampden 
Thelwall, esq., youngest son of the late Rev. 
A. 8. Thelwall, of Torrington-sq., London, to 
Harriet, third dau. of the Rev. S. Farman, 
Rector. : 

March 14. At Syerston, Notts., Frederick 
Ames, esq., P.C.O. Rifle Brigade, to Letitia, 
eldest dau. of the late Geo. Fillingham, esq., 
of Syerston. 

At Ranchee, Chota Nagpore, John Francis, 
second son of Thomas Ogilvy, esq., of Corri- 
mony, Inverness-shire, to Fanny Elizabeth, 
only child of the late Lieut. E. I. Boileau, 
35th L.I. 

March i6. At St.Marylebone, the Rev. 
Edmund Davys, Vicar of Peterborough, to Miss 
Elizabeth Berry, of the same city. 

At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, Robert 
Alers Hankey, esq., of Warcowie, South Aus- 
tralia, fifth son of John Alers Hankey, esq., of 
Park-crese., Portland-pl., to Helen, eldest dau. 
of Wm. Bakewell, esq., of Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

March 18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
the Hon. George Wentworth Fitzwilliam, son 
of the late Earl Fitzwilliam, to Alice Louisa, 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. the Hon, George 
Anson. 

At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, John Lock- 
wood, eldest son of the late Rev. Joseph Kip- 
ling, of Skipton-in-Craven, to Alice, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. G. B. Macdonald, of Wolver- 
hampton, 

March 21. At St. Alphege, Greenwich, Dr. 
John Lee Sands, Surgeon R.N., to Julia 
Madox, only dau. of Sir Richard Madox 
Bromley, K.C.B. 

March 22. At the Chapel of the Bavarian 
Embassy, Warwick-st., and afterwards at St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, Edward Gordon Jenkins, 
esq., H.M.’s Bombay Lancers, fourth son of 
the late Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B., formerly 
M.P. for Shrewsbury, to Marie Anne Augusta, 
third dau. of the late William Bryant, esq., 
and granddau. of the late George Edward 
Prince Morgan, esq. 
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[May, 


At the parish church, Brighton, Abel Bayley, 
esq., D.L. and J.P., of Lowndes-sq., Belgravia, 
to Elise Mary, only surviving dau. of the late 
Capt. Richard Croker, R.N. 

At the residence of the British Ambassador, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Albert Berwick Cunning- 
ham, esq., R.A., to Georgiana Glentworth, 
second dau, of Charles Steer, esq., Judge of 
the Supreme Court, Calcutta. 

March 23, At St. Barnabas, Kensington, 
William Humphrys, second son of George 
Scotland, esq., C.B., late of Kensington, to 
Fanny Elizabeth, third dau. of James Trenow, 
esq., of Kensington. 

At Cbrist Church, Lancaster-gate, Heber 
Reeve Tucker, esq., Capt. 2nd (Queen’s Royal) 
Regt., son of the Rev. Dr. R. T. Tucker, of 
Bermuda, to Eleanor Isabella, youngest dau, 
of Robt. Lyall, esq., Inverness-terr., Kensing- 
ton-gardens. - 

At Cruicksfield, Dunse, N.B., Anthony Oliver 
Molesworth, esq., Lieut. R.A., to Annie, dau. 
of Major Hope Smith, retired, Madras Army, 
of Cruicksfield. 

At St. Mary’s, West Brompton, Edw. Raven, 
third son of Benjamin Priest, esq., of Addison- 
road, Kensington, to Georgina Fanny, dau. of 
the late Capt. William Bourchier, R.N. 

At Dwygyfylchi, Charles Crosthwaite, esq., 
R.A., to Lucy, youngest dau. of Henry Cram, 
esq., of Liverpool. 

March 25. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. 
Augustus Chetham Strode, R.N., youngest sur- 
viving son of the late Adm. Sir Edw. Chetham 
Strode, K.C.B., K.C.H., of Southill, Somerset- 
shire, to Esther Frederica, dau. of the late D. 
Maitland Makgill Chrichton, esq., of Rankei- 
lour, Fife, N.B. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., William Backwell 
Tyringham, esq., of Tyringham, Bucks., and 
Trevethoe, Cornwall, to Fanny Adela, second 
dau. of Col. W. Wilby, Commanding Ist Batt. 
4th (King’s Own) Regt. 

March 27, At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir 
John Gage Saunders Sebright, bart., of Beech- 
wood, co. Herts., to Olivia Amy Douglas, 
youngest dau. of the Right Hon. J. W. Fitz- 
Patrick, of Upper Ossory. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Grat- 
wicke Hasler, esq., R.A., youngest son of Richd. 
Hasler, esq., of Aldingbourne House, Sussex, 
to Rosa Anne Matilda, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir William Berkeley Call, bart., of Whiteford, 
Cornwall. 

March 28. At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, 
Niel Gow, esq., of Ceylon, to Margaret Annie, 
fourth dau. of James Bance, esq., Capt. R.N. 

At Belfast, Robert Thomson, esq., Castleton, 
late Capt. in the 2nd Queen’s Royals, to Elize, 
eldest dau. of W. T. B. Lyons, esq., J.P., Old- 
park. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Graham Hast- 
ings, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, 
to Constance A., eldest dau. of the Rev. E. C. 
Holt, of Eccleston-street, Chester-square. 

At Long Wittenham, C. Chaloner, second son 
of Jas. Smith, esq., Barkeley House, Seaforth, 
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Liverpool, to H. Edith, second dau. of W. 
T. Hayward, esq., Wittenham Manor, near 
Abingdon. 

March 29. At St. James’s, Paddington, the 
Right Hon. William, Earl of Lovelace, to Jane 
Crawford, widow of Edward Jenkins, esq., of 
the Bengal C.8S. 

At St. Anne’s, Lewes, William Edward Shaw, 
esq., of the 7th (Queen’s Own) Hussars, to 
Winifride, eldest dau. of Mark Antony Lower, 
esq., M.A., F.S.A., of St. Anne’s House, 
Lewes. 

March 30. At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne- 
park, Fred. W. Macmullen, esq., Bengal Ca- 
valry, to Mary E. Ward, eldest dau. of John 
Ward, esq., of Bodmin, Cornwall. 

At Great Amwell, Herts., Charles Parker, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Charles Drawbridge, 
Incumbent of Honley, Yorkshire, to Mary, 
third dau. of the Rev. H. J. Dawes, M.A. 

At the Chapel of the British Embassy, Paris. 
Charles Whately Willis, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 33rd 
Foot, and son of Sherlock Willis, esq., of Little 
Shelford, Cambridgeshire, to Mary Jane, widow 
of R. R. Twining, esq., late of 33rd Foot, and 
dau. of John G. Stilwell, esq., of Dorking, 
Surrey. 

April 4. At Holy Trinity Church, Padding- 
ton, Edwin Tarver Sainsbury, esq., 74th High- 
landers, to Frances Sarah, only dau. of Henry 
Good, esq., of Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park. 

At Julianstown, near Drogheda, William 
Warren Streeten, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest surviving son of the late 
Rev. Henry Thos. Streeten, of Lydiard House, 
Wilts., and Vicar of Rodbourne Cheney, in the 
same county, to Sarah Henrietta Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Francis Nicholas Osborne, 
esq., of Smithstown House, co. Meath. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. Bradley 
Hurt Alford, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to Carolina Alexa, dau. of Chas. Lyall, 
esq., of Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park. 

At Christ Church, Marylebone, Robert Scott 
Machell, esq., Capt. 62nd Regt., third surviving 
son of the late Rev. Robert Machell, to Lucy 
Harriette, only dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Wasteneys Eyre, of Rampton Manor, Notts. 

At Thrybergh, John Edward Ruck Keene, 
esq., Capt. R.H.A., son of the Rev. Charles E. 
Ruck Keene, of Swyncombe House, Oxon., 
to Charlotte Anglin, second dau. of James 
Williams Scarlett, esq., of Thrybergh Park, 
Yorkshire. 

At the British Embassy, Berlin, Thomas 
Michell, esq., Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy at 
the Court of Russia, to Elizabeth Mary, young- 
est dau. of the late Capt. Pearson, R.N., of 
Mpyrecairnie, N.B. 

April 5. At St. Stephen-the-Martyr, Liver- 
pool, Randall T. Webb, esq., of Kittsborough, 
co. Cork, to Mary Hunter, only dau. of Robert 
Dirom, esq. 
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At Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd, near Ruthin, 
George Foyle Fawcett, esq., late of the 92nd 
(Gordon) Highlanders, second son of the Rev. 
Christopher Fawcett, Vicar of Somerford 
Keynes, Wilts., to Harriet, second dau. of 
Henry Theophilus Tayleur, esq., of Brynyf- 
fynon, Denbighshire. 

April 6. At St. Nicholas’, Brighton, Edward 
K. Stace, esq., of Portswood Lawn, Southamp- 
ton, to Caroline Anne, fourth dau. of the late 
Col. Robert Hunt, 57th Regt. 

At the parish church, Brighton, John Arnold 
Wallinger, esq., eldest son of the Rev. J. A. 
Wallinger, of the Marine-parade, to Caroline 
Eliza, youngest dau. of the late William Rayns- 
ford Taylor, esq., of the Madras C.S. 

At Hove, Brighton, Henry Wallace Stroud, 
esq., Captain in H.M.’s 63rd Regt., to Ann 
Huntly, second dau. of Frederick Besley, 
esq., of Oak Lodge, Highgate, Middlesex, and 
Brunswick-square, Brighton. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portman-square, Charles 
Tweedie, esq., son of the late Thomas Tweedie, 
esq., of Quarter, Peeblesshire, and H.E.1.C. 
Bengal Medical Service, to Ada Frances, eldest 
dau. of David Cunliffe, esq., H.M.’s Bengal 
C.S. 

April 8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., 
George Kerr Hallett, esq., of Eling Grove, 
Hants., late Capt. 96th Regt., son of the late 
William Hallett, esq., Bluelands, Hants., and 
grandson of the late Robert Radclyffe, esq., of 
Foxdenton Hall, Lancashire, to Elizabeth 
Mary, dau. of the late John Briggs, esq., of 
The Grange, Alvaston, Derbyshire. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terr., George 
Richard Heath, esq., of Gloucester-pl., Hyde- 
pk., to Jane Monkhouse Savage Drummond, 
only dau. of the late James Johnstone Robert- 
son, M.D., and granddaua. of the Rev. Richard 
Monkhouse, D.D., Vicar of Wakefield. 

April 11. At St. Thomas’ Episcopal Chapel, 
Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Borthwick, H.M.’s 
Indian Army, to Lucy Elizabeth, the only sur- 
viving child of Jobn Walter Winfield, esq., of 
Blaenblodan Cottage, Carmarthenshire. 

April 12. At St. Anne’s, Dublin, Charles 
Vesey, esq., Lieut. in H.M.’s late Indian 
Navy, son of the Rev. John D’Arcy, Rector of 
Galway, to Adelaide Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Richardson, esq., J.P., Tyaquin, 
co. Galway, and Demesne Waringstown, co, 
Down. 

April 15. At St. Mary’s, West Brompton, 
Henry Goddard, esq., of Hollywood Lodge, 
West Brompton, to Florence, only dau. of the 
late Frederick Beauclerc Brook, esq., Capt. 
Scots Fusilier Guards. 

At Burgh Castle, Suffolk, Alfred John Jef- 
fery, esq., solicitor, Northampton, to Maria 
Theresa, second dau. of the Rev. T. H. Hawes, 
Rector of Burgh Castle. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


Duc DE Morry. 

March 10. At Paris, aged 53, Charles 
Auguste Louis Joseph, Duc de Morny, 
President of the French Legislative 
Body. 

The deceased, who was one of the 
foremost supporters of modern Imperial- 
ism, was born in Paris Oct. 23, 1811. 
His parentage was purposely involved 
in mystery, but it was ordinarily under- 
stood that he was the offspring of Queen 
Hortense (the divorced wife of King 
Louis of Holland, and mother of Na- 
poleon IIT.) and the Count de Flahault. 
He was brought up under the care of 
his grandmother, Madame de Sousa, and 
was early remarked for his proficiency 
in his studies and the elegance of his 
manners; and to give him a position 
in society, the Count de Morny, a noble- 
man resident in the Isle of France, was 
induced to adopt him as his son, re- 
ceiving a handsome consideration for 
the act. The young Count, at the age 
of nineteen, was placed at a military 
school, and after two years he obtained 
his commission as sub-lieutenant in a 
regiment of Lancers then quartered at 
Fontainebleau; here he shewed the ver- 
satility of his mind by frequenting the 
library of the palace, where for a time 
he devoted his attention to theological 
and metaphysical studies. He soon after 
joined the French army in Africa, where 
he took part in the expedition to Mas- 
cara and the siege of Constantine. At 
Mascara he performed the feat of cross- 
ing the whole army of Abd-el-Kader to 
join that of the French; at Constantine 
he was wounded with four balls; and 
at the end of the campaign he was 
nominated Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour for having saved the life of 


General Trezel beneath the walls of 
that stronghold. ‘ 

In 1837 his mother, Queen Hortense, 
died, and left him an annuity of 40,000 
francs. He now quitted the army, and 
with this capital plunged into com- 
mercial speculations, his first essay being 
as a manufacturer of beet-root sugar at 
Clermont. He subsequently engaged 
in other speculations with more or less 
success. In 1842 he was elected deputy 
for Puy-de-Déme, took his seat with 
the Centre, and supported by his votes 
the policy of M. Guizot. He published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of January, 
1848, an article on the political state 
of France which attracted some notice. 
When the revolution of February broke 
out, M. de Morny kept for a while apart 
from politics, and in the following year 
he resumed his industrial and financial 
operations, which had been deranged by 
that catastrophe. He soon after re- 
entered political life, and on the recom- 
mendation of the Electoral Committee 
of the Rue de Poitiers was named tenth 
on the list of representatives to the 
Legislative Assembly for the depart- 
ment of the Puy-de-Déme. Up to that 
time his influence in political life had 
proceeded partly from his occasional 
displays of ability in handling financial 
and industrial subjects, but chiefly from 
his reputation as a versatile, skilful, and 
frequently successful speculator. The 
advent of Louis Napoleon to the Presi- 
dency brought him into prominence. 
At the critical moment of the Coup 
@état he is said to have displayed 
much audacity and coolness. He passed 
the evening of the 1st of December, 
1851, at the Opéra Comique, and on 
a lady asking him in his box what he 
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would do if they swept away the As- 
sembly, he replied, “I would try to put 
myself by the side of the broom.” The 
same day he gave tickets to his friends, 
admitting them to the sittings of the 
Legislature the next day. It is said, 
however, that in eulogizing M. de Tho- 
rigny, whom he was about to replace in 
a few hours, he allowed the expression 
to escape him, “‘ He was a good Minis- 
ter.” In fact, M. de Morny took in 
hand the portfolio of the Interior on 
the morning of the 2nd of December, 
and, as one of the new Ministers, signed 
the first proclamations. He counter- 
signed all acts and decrees which came 
more especially under the jurisdiction 
of his ministry. When more than two 
hundred representatives met under the 
presidency of M. Benoit d’Azy, to pro- 
test and organize legal resistance, M. de 
Morny took the responsibility of the 
order which was given to disperse or 
arrest that important fraction of the 
National Assembly. He said at the 
time that he had wished to save the re- 
presentatives “ from their own courage.” 
Among the circulars which signalized 
his short stay in the Ministry was one 
of the 4th of December, directing the 
Préfets to require of all public function- 
aries adhesion in writing to the great 
measure which the Government were 
accomplishing. Another of the 13th an- 
nounced to the extraordinary Commis- 
sioners the end of their mission; and 
on the 19th of January, 1852, a third 
circular was issued explaining the new 
electoral mechanism and the designs of 
the Government as to the application 
of universal suffrage. Four days later 
he left the Ministry, with Messrs. Fould, 
Magne, and Rouher, on account of the 
confiscation of the property of the Or- 
leans family. Subsequently he became 
a member of the Legislative body, and 
from 1854 to the time of his death he 
officiated as its President. 

In 1857 the Count was sent to Russia 
as Ambassador Extraordinary to repre- 
sent the French Emperor at the corona- 
tion of the Czar, when the relations 
between the two Governments were re- 
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stored to an amicable footing, and a 
treaty of commerce negotiated. During 
his stay in Russia M. de Morny married 
the young and beautiful Princess Trou- 
betskoi, who had great wealth, but 
which his own at least equalled, as he 
is said to have presented her with dia- 
monds of the value of 2,000,000 francs. 
He also purchased, in the name of his 
wife, a seignoral estate belonging to the 
Sevlosky family, situated about twelve 
miles from St. Petersburg. 

Political affairs, however, by no means 
claimed his exclusive attention; on the 
contrary, for the last ten years he was 
associated in numerous industrial under- 
takings. Indeed, there were hardly any 
important speculations (in France espe- 
cially) with which his name was not 
mixed up—railroad companies, canals, 
mines, credit societies, and so forth ; and 
the possession of a refined taste was evi- 
denced in his splendid gallery of paint- 
ings. His death, however, has caused 
his investments to be realized at a great 
depreciation of their nominal value, and 
his property, which during his life was 
estimated at an extravagant amount, 
has thus shrunk to very moderate di- 
mensions. 

The character of M. de Morny has 
been very variously estimated, but it 
must be conceded that it was not very 
different from that of other political ad- 
venturers. He considered the fortunes 
of the Empire and his own as indis- 
solubly united, and he had talent and 
courage enough to meet any emergency 
that threatened either. In his post of 
President of the Legislative Body, he 
carried things with so high a hand at 
first, that all semblance of deliberation 
and debate disappeared ; but when such 
men as MM. Thiers and Berryer en- 
tered the Chamber, he had the wisdom 
to alter his tone and to avoid attempt- 
ing to silence them as he had done with 
minor opponents; he even became cour- 
teous and conciliating. The Gazette de 


‘ France says truly of him,— 


“He had a practical notion of things, 
and therefore he exercised no useless 
tyranny. Once the position won by the 
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audacity and the energy of resolution 
carried into effect, he did not stand 
much upon theory. His strategy con- 
sisted in profiting by circumstances and 
demeaning himself courteously towards 
those he had put down. The influence 
he had in the Chamber procecded en- 
tirely from this tendency of his cha- 
racter—audacity in great moments of 
crisis, and conciliation when the danger 
was over and the battle won. M. de 
Morny was by no means a fanatic; he 
was a politician, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word.” 





Duc bE Sr. Simon. 

March 20. Aged 83, the Duc de St. 
Simon, a French military officer, but 
better known as the publisher of the 
famous Memoirs of his ancestor of the 
same name. 

The deceased was born at Préreuil, in 
the Charente, in February, 1782, and 
entered the army in 1800. He served 
as aide-de-camp to Marshal Ney, and 
was severely wounded in Catalonia; he 
rose to the rank of colonel under the 
Empire, but was one of the first to join 
the Bourbons, and was rewarded for his 
prompt adhesion with the Cross of St. 
Louis, that of officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and the rank of major-general 
in May, 1815, which last was given him 
at Ghent, whither he had gone to join 
Louis XVIII. After the second Resto- 
ration he was successively appointed to 
the military command of the depart- 
ments of the Manche and Loiret. On 
the death of his great uncle in 1819 he 
inherited the Grandeeship of Spain, 
which had been granted to his famous 
ancestor by Philip V., during his em- 
bassy to the Court of the Escurial. He 
was also created peer’ of France, with 
the title of Marquis. In 1820 he was 
sent as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Copenhagen, and held the post for ten 
years. He was recalled in 1831, and 
remained without employment till 1834, 
when he was sent to Pondicherry as 
Governor-General of the French posses- 
sions in India. He returned to France 


in 1840, when he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and took 
his seat in the Chamber of Peers, where 
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he invariably supported the policy of 


the Government. From 1844 to 1848 
he commanded the 17th military divi- 
sion with his head-quarters in Corsica. 
He was removed from his command by 
the Provisional Government, and placed 
on the retired list, but was restored 
to active service by Imperial decree in 
1852, named Senator in January the 
same year, and Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour in 1855. 

As to the well-known Memoirs, their 
author died in 1755, and a clause in his 
will forbade his heirs to publish them 
until fifty years after his death. The 
Duke, who had retired from the Court 
to his estates after the death of his 
friend the Regent Duke of Orleans, oc- 
cupied his leisure time in composing 
those interesting Memoirs, which give 
so true a picture of the Courts of 
Louis XIV. and the Regent. Their 
general character, it would appear, was 
known to the Government of Louis XV., 
and on the plea of their author having 
been employed on a diplomatic mission 
to Spain, the whole of his papers were 
ordered to be deposited in the Foreign 
Office. It was only in 1788, on the eve 
of the great Revolution, that the Abbé 
Soulavie got permission to make a few 
extracts. He published some fragments 
of them in 1789, and more in the fol- 
lowing year. Public curiosity was much 
excited by them; but it was not until 
1829 that the whole of the manuscripts, 
which filled eight large folio volumes, 
closely written in the hand of St. Simon 
himself, were given up to the late Duke. 
They appeared in twenty volumes, 8vo., 
and the first edition, notwithstanding 
the high price, had a rapid sale. The 
Duke claimed the copyright as the heir 
of the author, which was allowed by the 
Cour Impériale of Paris, and this right 
he made over to the well-known pub- 
lishing firm Hachette and Co., who pub- 
lished the complete and corrected edition 
in octavo and duodecimo in 1857. With 
the exception of substituting the mo- 
dern orthography for the old, the text 
has been scrupulously followed through- 
out. 
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THE EARL OF BRADFORD. 

March 2%. At Weston, Staffordshire, 
aged 75, the Right Hon. George Augus- 
tus Frederick Henry, Earl of Bradford. 

The deceased peer, George Augustus 
Frederick Henry Bridgeman, Earl of 
Bradford, Viscount Newport, and Baron 
Bradford, of Bradford, co. Salop, was 
the eldest son of Orlando, first Earl, by 
the Hon. Lucy Elizabeth Byng, eldest 
daughter of George, fourth Viscount 
Torrington. He was born October 23, 
1789, was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (M.A. 1810,) and succeeded 
to the titles and estates, Sept. 7, 1825. 
He was twice married: first, on March 
5, 1818, to Georgina Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Sir Thomas Moncreiffe, Bart., 
(she died Oct. 12, 1842,) by whom he 
had a family of three sons and five 
daughters; and secondly, to Helen, 
second daughter of Aineas Mackay, Esq., 
of Scotston, co. Peebles, and relict of Sir 


David Monereiffe, Bart., who survives ’ 


him. He was a Conservative in politics, 
but never took any prominent part in 
public affairs, 

His Lordship is succeeded by his 
eldest son, Orlando George Charles, Vis- 
count Newport, M.P. for South Shrop- 
shire from 1842, who was born April 
24, 1819, and married April 30, 1844, 
Selina Louisa, youngest daughter of 
the first Lord Forester, by whom he 
has three sons and two daughters. 
The second and third sons of the late 
Earl are both in the Chureh, and his 
only surviving daughter, Lady Mary, is 
the relict of the Hon. Robert Windsor- 
Clive (son of the Baroness Windsor) who 
died Aug. 4, 1859. Lady Lucy and 
Lady Charlotte were unhappily burnt 
to death in the year 1858. 

The late Earl was descended from the 
Right Rev. John Bridgeman, Bishop of 
Chester in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, whose eldest son, Or- 
lando, after becoming Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, was created a baronet 
in 1660, and his great grandson, having 
married Ann, sister and heir of Thomas 
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Newport, Earl of Bradford (of the crea- 
tion of 1694) was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Bradford in 1794; his son was 
the first earl, and was the father of the 
nobleman just deceased. 





THE EAR OF DrsaRt. 

April1. In Eaton-square, from the 
effects of an accident, aged 46, the Earl 
of Desart. 

The deceased peer, Otway O’Connor 
Cuffe, was the only son of John Otway, 
second Earl Desart, by Catherine, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Maurice Nugent 
O'Connor, Esq., of Mount Pleasant, 
King’s County, was born at Desart 
House, co. Kilkenny, Oct. 12, 1818, and 
succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father, Nov. 23, 1820. He was edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford, and in 
1842 was elected M.P. for Ipswich, but 
was unseated on petition. In 1846 he 
was chosen a representative peer for 
Ireland, and he held the post of Under- 
Secretary for the colonies in Lord 
Derby’s administration in 1852. He 
married, June 28, 1842, Lady Elizabeth 
Lucy Campbell, third daughter of the 
first Earl Cawdor, by whom he leaves 
issue three sons and one daughter. He 
had of late been suffering from paralysis, 
and on the 29th of March, as he was 
ascending the stairs of his town resi- 
dence, he suddenly fell backward, and 
received a blow on the head which 
caused insensibility, in which state he 
lingered until his death. His Lordship 
was not much known in England, but 
in his own county of Kilkenny he was 
exceedingly popular, both as an excel- 
lent and an ardent patron of field 
sports; he was also distinguished as 
a yachting man. 

He is succeeded by his eldest son, 
William Ulick O’Connor, Viscount Castle 
Cuffe, who was born July 10, 1845, was 
in 1856 appointed page of honour to 
the Queen, and in 1862 entered the 
Grenadier Guards. His sister, Lady 
Alice Mary, is married to the Hon. 
John Major Henniker, son of Lord 
Henniker. 
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CaRDINAL WISEMAN. 

Feb. 15. At his residence, York- 
place, Portman-square, aged 62, His 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 

He was born Aug. 3, 1802, of Irish 
parents, settled at Seville, in Spain, but 
originally English, and descended from 
a younger branch of the ancient Essex 
family of Sir William Wiseman. His 
mother’s name was Strange, of Ayl- 
ward’s Town Castle, Kilkenny. On 
Jan. 1, 1808, Nicholas Patrick Wiseman 
arrived at Waterford, and two years 
after he was placed at the Catholic Col- 
lege at Ushaw, near Durham, which he 
entered in March, 1810. After dis- 
tinguishing himself at Ushaw by his 
close application and superior talents, 
he was removed to the English College 
at Rome, and arrived there Dec. 18, 
1818, being then in his seventeenth 
year. He received the degree of D.D. 
July 7, 1824, and was promoted to the 
priesthood in the spring of 1825. In 
the following year he was appointed 
Vice-Rector of the English College, and 
and in 1827 he became Professor of 
Oriental Literature. On the elevation 
of the Rector, Dr. Gradwell, to the epi- 
seopate, and his consequent return to 
England, Dr. Wiseman succeeded him 
as Rector of the English College Dec. 6, 
1828. In the Advent of 1835 he was 
in England, and delivered a course of 
lectures in the Catholic Chapel of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, “ On the Principal 
Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic 
Church,” which course he repeated the 
following Lent at the Catholic Church 
of St. Mary, Moorfields. In 1840 he 
was chosen Coadjutor Bishop to Dr. 
Walsh, the Vicar Apostolic of the Cen- 
tral District in England, and was con- 
secrated Bishop of Melipotamus in par- 
tibus, at Rome, by Cardinal Franzoni, 
June 8, 1840. He soon after arrived 
at Oscott, and presided over St. Mary’s 
College till 1847, when, on the 29th of 
August he was removed to the London 
district, of which he had the charge as 
Pro-Vicar Apostolic for one year, when 
Dr. Walsh was translated thither, and 
became the Vicar-Apostolic, with Dr. 
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Wiseman as his coadjutor. Dr. Walsh 
was designated the future Archbishop 
of Westminster, but his death in the 
following February prevented his ap- 
pointment ; and when the contemplated 
hierarchy was at length established, in 
1850, Dr. Wiseman was nominated Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, Sept. 29, and on 
the following day was made Cardinal 
Priest of the title of St. Pudentiana. 
The life of His Eminence, since his ele- 
vation, is well known. He encountered 
at first extraordinary opposition, but he 
met it with firmness, and lived it down 
by mildness, patience, and exemplary 
episcopal virtue. His talents were of 
the highest order, and he was acknow- 
ledged as one of the first scholars in 
Europe. He was acquainted with most 
of the European languages, and was 
well skilled in Hebrew and the Oriental 
tongues. A great Biblical scholar, a 
profound divine, a judicious critic, and 


.& proficient in almost every branch of 


science, was Cardinal Wiseman. His 
works were numerous; he published 
many sermons and lectures, and his 
Essays in the “ Dublin Review,” which 
he principally originated, have made 
him very famous. He has left many 
compositions in manuscript, which will 
probably in due time be published by 
his literary executors. 

It is hardly possible to be a severe 
student, and consume the midnight oil 
profusely, without sacrificing the health 
of the body; and Cardinal Wiseman 
paid the usual penalty of too close appli- 
cation, and insufficient bodily exercise 
and relaxation. From a slender young 
man he grew corpulent and unhealthy, 
and for the last twelve years of his life 
suffered severely from very painful ma- 
ladies. He bore up under these with 
astonishing fortitude, and always exerted 
himself to the utmost in the discharge 
of his arduous duties. At length he 
preached his last sermon in December, 
1864, on the feast of his patron, St. 
Nicholas, and in January, 1865, his ma- 
ladies so far increased as to place his 
life in imminent danger. He rallied, 
however, for a short time, but soon 
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grew so much weaker, that no hopes 
remained of saving a life so valuable. 
By him the prospect, so painful to all 
around, was welcomed with great joy, 
and he made every preparation and 
disposition for his departure with the 
most perfect and edifying composure. 
As prescribed in the Roman Ceremo- 
niale Episcoporum, he assembled his 
Chapter around his death-bed, and made 
before them a public profession of his 
faith, and received the last rites of the 
Church with great devotion and edifica- 
tion. He calmly expired on the 15th 
of February *. 

The funeral of the Cardinal took place 
in his pro-cathedral of St. Mary’s, Moor- 
fields, on the 23rd of February, and it 
was conducted with a solemnity and re- 
ligious grandeur never witnessed in Eng- 
land since the change of religion. All 
the Catholic bishops were present except 
one, prevented by age and infirmity, 
besides two English bishops retired, and 
some others. The funeral sermon, by 
the Cardinal’s express desire on his 
death-bed, was delivered by Monsignor 
Manning. The remains of His Eminence 
were deposited in the Catholic cemetery 
at Kensal Green, and the procession was 
extraordinarily imposing; such, indeed, 
as had not been witnessed in London 
since the public funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington. The body had previously 
lain in state in the church on the day 
before the funeral, when 80,000 persons 
passed through to visit it. There were, 
besides ‘the bishops, about 200 of the 
Catholic clergy, and these and the other 
mourners were conveyed in fifty-eight 
mourning coaches and four. The coffin 
was borne on a funeral car, drawn by 
six horses, and the procession, of enor- 
mous length, passed through a long 
route, while the shops were generally 
closed, and the streets and windows 
filled with people of all classes, who 
everywhere testified great respect, and 





* A most interesting account of the last 
month of his life will be found in ‘“‘ The Last 
Illness of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, 
by John Morris, Canon Residentiary of West- 
minster,’”’ (Burns, Lambert, and Oates). 
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in many cases real grief and mourning, 
for the loss of one so distinguished 
and respeeted. 

The following is believed to be a com- 
plete list of the works of Cardinal 
Wiseman :— 


Hore Syriace. (Rome, 1828.) 

“Two Sermons at Rome.” (1831.) 

La Sterilita delle missioni intrapresa 
dai Protestanti. (1881.) 

‘Remarks on Lady Morgan’s Obser- 
vations on St. Peter’s Chair.” (1832.) 

“Two Letters on 1 St. John v. 7.” 
(1835.) 

“Twelve Lectures on the Connexion 
between Science and Revealed Reli- 
gion.” (2 vols., 1836.) 

“Lectures on the Real Presence.” 
(18386.) 

“Dublin Review.” (Begun 1836.) 

“Letters to J. Poynder, Esq.” (1836.) 


“Reply to Rev. Dr. Turton and 
others.” (1839.) 

“Lives of five Saints newly Canon- 
ized.” 1839.) 

“Four Lectures on Holy Week,” 
(1839.) 

“ Prayers for the Conversion of Eng- 
land.” (1840.) 


“Sermon at the Consecration of Bp. 
T. J. Brown.” (1840.) 

* Letter to Rev. J. H. Newman.” 
(1841.) 

“Sermon at the Consecration of Bp. 
Willson.” (1842,) 

“Lamp of the Sanctuary.” (1846.) 

“‘ Words of Peace and Justice.” (1848.) 

“Papal and Royal Supremacies con- 
trasted.” (1860.) 

“Three Lectures on the Hierarchy.” 
(1850.) 

“Appeal to the English People on 
the subject of the Catholic Hierarchy.” 
(1850.) 

“Letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury 
on Catholic Unity.” 

“Lecture on Convents.” (1852.) 

“ Articles reprinted from the ‘ Dublin 
Review.’” (3 vols., 1853.) 

“Fabiola.” (1854.) 

“Future Historian’s View of the War 
in the Crimea.” (1855.) 

“ Recollections of the last four Popes.” 
(1858.) 

“Letter in reply to Canon Tierney” 
(not published. 1858.) 


“The Hidden Gem:” a Drama. 
(1859.) 

“ Rome and the Catholic Episcopate.” 
(1862.) 


“Sermons,” only vol. i. printed. 
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“Sermon at the Opening of the Ca- 
tholic Cathedral at Northampton.” 
(1864.) 

“Essays on Rome, Ancient and Mo- 
dern.” 

Article on the “Catholic Church,” in 
the “ Penny Cyclopedia.” 

Various contributions to the “Ca- 
tholic Magazine,” “The Weekly Instruc- 
tor,” “The Lamp,” “The Month,” &c. 

Lecturgs.—‘On the Influence of 
Words on Thoughts and Civilization.” 

“On the Perception of Natural Beauty 
by the Ancients and Moderns.” 

“On the Points of Contrast between 
Science and Art.” 

* On the Connexion between the Arts 
of Design and the Arts of Production.” 

“On the Highways of Peaceful Com- 
merce being the Highways of Art.” 

“On the Home Education of the 
Poor.” 

“On the Prospects of Architecture 
for London.” 

“William Shakespeare” (posthumous 
publication), 1865. 





Gen. Str Epwarp Nicotrts, K.C.B. 

Feb. 5. At Blackheath, aged 85, 
General Sir Edward Nicolls, K.C.B., 
on the retired list of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry. 

The deceased was the son of Jonathan 
Nicolls, Esq., Surveyor of Excise at 
Coleraine, by the daughter of the Rev. 
Bushe Cuppage, Rector of Coleraine, 
where he was born in 1779. After an 
education at the Grammar School of 
that town, and at the Royal Park 
Academy, Greenwich, he entered the 
Royal Marines, March 24, 1795, and 
retired from active service in 1835; he 
became colonel, Jan. 10, 1837; major- 
general, Nov. 9, 1846; lieut.-general, 
June 20, 1854; and general, Nov. 28 of 
the same year, these last being mere hono- 
rary grades. He was the eldest of six 
‘brothers who all died in the public ser- 
vice, and he saw two of his sons lose their 
lives in the same manner. In his early 
days he was commonly known as “Fight- 
ing Nicolls,” and no wonder, for he was 
almost constantly employed in boat and 
battery actions, and in desperate “ cut- 
ting-out” affairs. From a memorial 
which the rules of the profession obliged 
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him to present before he received the 
Order of the Bath, the following sum- 
mary of his services is taken. 

In 1803, in a French fishing-boat, 
with 1 gun and 12 men, he beat off 
a French brig of 18 guns and 120 men 
in sight of Havre de Grace, and carried 
off two vessels under her convoy. He 
volunteered with a boat’s crew of 12 men 
to cut out the French cutter “ Albion,” of 
2 guns, 4 swivels, and 43 men, from under 
the guns of Monte Christi, Island of St. 
Domingo, on Nov. 5, 1808; this service 
he performed most gallantly, killing the 
French captain in single combat, but 
was himself very severely wounded in 
the conflict, the ball from the French 
captain’s pistol striking him in the 
stomach, passed through his body, and 
lodged in his right arm. For this dash- 
ing exploit the committee of Lloyd’s 
presented him with a sword of the value 
of £30, whilst an officer of the navy 
who took no part in the action was pro- 
moted. He was senior officer and com- 
manded the Royal Marines at the siege 
of Curagoa, in February, 1804, where 
he stormed and took Fort Piscadero, of 
10 guas, and drove the Dutch soldiers 
from the heights; he also served in the 
trenches, and for twenty-eight consecu- 
tive days was exposed to three and four 
attacks of the enemy daily. He defeated 
an allied French and Dutch force of 
500 men, destroyed Fort Piscadero and 
the water-tanks of the enemy’s garrison, 
and set the town partially on fire. On 
his promotion to a company in 1805, he 
was embarked in H.M.S. “Standard,” 
in which ship and her boats, and when 
detached from her, on shore, in Greece, 
Asia, and Egypt, he fought in fifty-four 
battles and skirmishes, and in the 
course of them had his left leg broken 
and his right ankle wounded. During 
the blockade of Corfu, Capt. Nicolls 
captured in mid-day, in the “Stand- 
ard’s” barge, manned by 22 men, by 
stratagem and open attack combined, 
the French national despatch gunboat 
between Otranto and Corfu. This vessel 
was so swift that no ship could capture 
her, but having caught her in a dead 
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calm, by carrying a crowd of sail to 
cover his men, he so deceived the eye of 
the cannonier that his first discharge 
went through the heads of the lug-sails 
and foot of the top-sails, doing no fur- 
ther harm. Before the gun could be 
loaded a second time, he, the cannonier, 
was severely wounded by the fire of the 
British marines. The Captain then 
sprang on board at the head of his men, 
seized the French officer in the act of 
throwing the mail-bag overboard, drove 
the crew below, and made the capture 
without the loss of a man. Sir Thomas 
Harvey, on reading the despatches thus 
intercepted, declared them a noble prize, 
as they announced the approach of a 
large corvette of 20 guns, convoying 
26 sail of small craft, laden with brass 
cannon, ordnance stores, and provisions, 
the capture of which greatly contributed 
to the surrender of the island. The 
corvette and convoy, information of the 
approach of which had been thus ob- 
tained, were worth £100,000, and were 
totally destroyed. He also captured a 
large French bombard of 4 guns with 
45 men. Again, in the “Standard’s” 
barge, with 22 men, by lying concealed 
under a rock in the mouth of the har- 
bour of Parga, which the enemy was 
about to enter, he was enabled so sud- 
denly to bourd the vessel, as to prevent 
the least resistance; and the bombard 
being quickly hauled out to sea, the 
garrison could not get a shot at the 
captors. Several other armed trading 
craft were also captured by him in the 
“Standard’s” barge during the last 
cruise of that ship off Corfu. He served 
at the forcing of the passage of the 
Dardanelles in 1807, when he captured 
the Turkish Commodore’s flag, and as- 
sisted in the destruction of his ship; he 
also captured and destroyed the redoubt 
on Point Pesquies, spiking the guns. He 
was present at the blockade of Corfu, 
and with the expedition to Egypt in 
1807, when he rendered important ser- 
vices in charge of a caravanserai in the 
desert, but was taken prisoner. On 
June 26, 1808, with a boat’s crew he 
boarded and captured the Italian gun- 
Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot, I, 
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boat “ Volpe,” near Corfu, after a chase 
of two hours. On May 18, 1809, he 
landed with two subalterns and 120 
Royal Marines on the Island of Anholt, 
defeated with the bayonet a force of 200 
Danish soldiers, captured a field-piece, 
and took possession of the island, making 
500 prisoners. For this service he re- 
ceived a letter of thanks, and was ap- 
pointed Governor of the island. During 
the ensuing winter the boats belonging 
to the island captured fifteen vessels. 
He was promoted to major by brevet 
dated Aug. 8, 1810, being the first 
officer of his corps who received that 
rank for shore service, and he was pre- 
sented at Court on his return to Eng- 
land. He served in North America 
during the war, and raised and com- 
manded a large force of Indians, render- 
ing incalculable service to the British 
arms by continually harassing the United 
States army ; in command of a regiment 
of Creek Indians he co-operated in the 
investment of Fort Bowyer in 1814, 
until compelled by sickness to embark 
in H.M.S. “ Hermes,” and was three 
times wounded in the bombardment of 
that fort by sea, he having insisted on 
being carried to the post of honour, 
although unable to walk. He was the 
senior major of all the force before New 
Orleans in 1815, and as such urged his 
right to lead the battalion of Royal 
Marines in the assault. This honour 
was refused, on the ground that if any 
accident befell him there would be no 
officer competent to command his Indian 
army; in consequence of this he lost 
the decoration of the Bath, which was 
conferred on Major Adair, R.M., who 
so nobly led the battalion. He also per- 
formed other very important services 
during the war, and was specially men- 
tioned in the “ Gazette” in 1807, 1808, 
and 1809. During the above services 
he had his left leg broken and right leg 
severely wounded, was shot through the 
body and right arm, received a severe 
sabre-cut in the head, was bayoneted 
in the chest, and lost an eye in his one 
hundredth and seventh action with 
the enemy, having received altogether 
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twenty-four wounds. On Dec. 28, 1815, 
he was awarded a pension of £250 a- 
year for these wounds, and received 
a second sword of honour from the 
Patriotic Fund. He retired on full pay 
May 15, 1835, as lieut.-colonel, was 
awarded a good-service pension of £150 
a-year on June 30, 1842, and was made 
a Knight Commander of the Bath July 
5, 1855. 

When peace was restored, Major Ni- 
colls, disliking the routine of barrack 
life, obtained the post of Governor of 
the Island of Ascension, where he served 
five years, and during that period of 
time he effected such improvements as 
to obtain the high approbation of his 
late Majesty King William IV., then 
Lord High Admiral, On his return, he 
was offered the command of the new 
settlement on the Island of Fernando 
Po, which in an evil hour for his own 
prospects he accepted, as he was thereby 
placed in retirement, from which, not- 
withstanding a promise made to him, he 
never could emerge. He was a warm 
and sincere friend of the African race, 
and with the late Mr. Beecroft, of 
Whitby, the late Sir Robert Inglis, Sir 
Thomas Acland, and others, devoted 
much time to the suppression of the slave 
trade; in these efforts he was greatly 
assisted by the late Mr. Macgregor Laird, 
so well known in connexion with Africa, 
and who became his son-in-law. His 
interest in the Negro continued unabated 
after his return to England, and he was 
ever ready to urge the cause of that un- 
happy race. He also employed himself 
until quite late in life in applying to be 
restored to the active list of his pro- 
fession, but he was unsuccessful, although 
it was generally considered that his 
services and wounds were but very 
inadequately estimated. 

He married in 1809 the daughter of 
S. Bristow, Esq., who survives him, 
One son, Edward, died a lieutenant in 
the Royal Navy, aud another, Major 
Richard O. T. Nicolls, of the Staff 
Corps, and officiating Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Punjaub, died in India, 
Aug. 30, 1862, aged 39. Of his daugh- 
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ters, one is the widow of the late 
Macgregor Laird, Esq., of Birkenhead, 
two others are married to Commander 
A. W. D. Fletcher, R.N., and John 
Richard Blakiston, Esq., B.A., of Cam- 
bridge. 





Lapy JERVIS. 

Feb. 26. At Batheaston, aged 70, 
Martha Honora Georgina Jervis, widow 
of Lieut,-Gen. Sir William Cockburn, 
Bart., and relict of Osborne Markham, 


This lady was the elder daughter of 
Capt. William Henry Ricketts, R.N., 
nephew and heir-presumptive of the fa- 
mous Admiral Earl St. Vincent. Capt. 
Ricketts married, in November 1793, 
Lady Elizabeth Jane Lambart, daughter 
of Richard sixth Earl of Cavan, and had 
by her two daughters, but no male issue. 
The title of Viscount St. Vincent would 
have devolved upon him had he sur- 
vived his uncle; but he was unfortu- 
nately drowned by the upsetting of his 
barge in the Channel, while conveying 
despatches to the Commander-in-chief, 
on the 26th of January, 1805. He had 
assumed the name of Jervis, by royal 
sign manual, on the creation of the 
viscounty in 1801. To the elder daugh- 
ter of Captain Jervis, Martha Honora 
Georgina, (the subject of this notice,) 
Lord St. Vincent bequeathed his estate 
of Rochetts, near Brentwood, Essex, 
which was his favourite and constant 
residence ; and she took the name of 
Jervis on the death of the Earl in 1823, 
in accordance with his testamentary in- 
junction. 

Miss Jervis was twice married ; first, 
in June, 1821, to Osborne Markham, 
Esq., Comptroller of the Barrack De- 
partment, youngest son of the Most 
Rev. William Markham, Archbishop of 
York. By him she leaves an only daugh- 
ter and heiress, Martha, wife of the Rev. 
William Henley Pearson, M.A., of Christ 
Church, Oxford, son of the late Very 
Rev. Dr. Pearson, Dean of Salisbury. 
Some years after the death of Mr. 
Osborne Markham, his widow was re- 
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married to Lieut.-General Sir William 
Cockburn, Bart.; after which event, 
uniting the title of a Baronet’s lady 
to her adopted surname, (which she was 
compelled to retain) she became known to 
the world as Lady Jervis. By her second 
marriage Lady Jervis had no issue. Her 
loss will be long and sincerely lamented 
by a large circle of attached relatives 
and friends. Throughout life she was 
a steady and munificent supporter of 
the various charitable institutions con- 
nected with the city of Bath. 





THE Hon. anD Rev. GopoLPHIN 
HASsTINGs. 

March 10. At Hertingfordbury, 
Herts., aged 44, the Hon. and Rev. 
Richard Godolphin Henry Hastings, 
Rector. 

The deceased, who was born March 26, 
1820, was the fourth son and youngest 
child of Hans-Francis, eleventh Earl of 
Huntingdon, by Frances, third daughter 
of the Rev. Richard Chaloner Cobbe, 
Rector of Great Marlow, Bucks, (who 
died five days after his birth,) and bro- 
ther of the present Earl. Mr. Hastings 
was educated at the Charterhouse, from 
whence he proceeded to University Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated as 
B.A. in 1843, and was subsequently ad- 
mitted to Holy Orders. After a brief 
stay in the parish in which he com- 
menced his ministerial career as curate, 
he was in the early part of 1847 pre- 
sented to the rectory of Hertingfordbury 
by Lord Campbell, the then Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, in whose pa- 
tronage the living was officially vested ; 
and in this parish, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hertford, the best 
years of his life were passed. Previous 
to receiving this preferment, he, in the 
year 1846, married Agnese, sixth daugh- 
ter of Henry Fynes Clinton, Esq., by 
whom he had nine children, of whom 
seven survive him. 

As the Rector of the rural parish of 
Hertingfordbury during eighteen years 
of an active and useful life, he settled 
down to do the true work of a parochial 
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clergyman, making himself the father, 
the counsellor, and the friend of his 
flock. The active interest which Mr. 
Hastings took in everything calculated 
to promote the moral and social welfare 
of those around him, was recognised far 
beyond the parish in which he found 
his usual and proper sphere of work; 
and his genial, warm-hearted, and con- 
ciliatory manners, the external expres- 
sion of a wise and kindly spirit, not 
merely secured for him the attachment 
of his parishioners, but the esteem and 
regard of all with whom he was brought 
into contact. There was no trace of 
bigotry or of selfishness in his nature, 
and it would probably be difficult to 
find a man so generally popular, or who 
possessed so large a circle of warm and 
attached friends. Wherever he went, 
he seemed to carry sunshine with him, 
and the happiness he gave to others was 
returned to him in the good-will which 
he inspired. The poor of Hertingford- 
bury welcomed him to their homes, for 
he understood their wants, and sym- 
pathized with them in their simple joys, 
and their every-day trials; and was 
always ready to counsel, to encourage, 
or to help. Among the higher class of 
his neighbours he was ever a welcome 
guest, for he never failed to infuse cheer+ 
fulness and brightness into any family 
or social gathering in which he mingled, 
In the pulpit he was grave, simple, and 
earnest ; in the parish, and in carrying 
out any plans for the benefit of the 
poorer members of his flock, or the 
neighbourhood, he was energetic, vigor- 
ous, and active. He had not long been 
at Hertingfordbury, when, in conjunc- 
tion with the late Lord Cowper and 
other of the principal parishioners, he 
was instrumental in erecting a Chapel 
of Ease at Letty Green for the accom- 
modation of those residing at a distance 
from the parish church. He early es, 
tablished the winter night-schools, in 
which he always took a deep and per- 
sonal interest, regarding them as a most 
valuable means for improving the mental 
and moral condition of the youths and 
young men of his parish, and as sources 
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from which candidates might be drawn 
for the certificates of the Hertford Local 
Examinational Board, in connection with 
the Society of Arts. He was not disap- 
pointed in the hopes he had formed of 
them, and as Chairman of the Hertford 
Local Board, in the formation of which 
he took an active part, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing some of his village 
youths, one of them a plough-boy, pub- 
licly receive the certificate which was at 
once the official recognition of individual 
industry and intelligence, and of the 
utility of the schools which he had es- 
tablished. 

The condition of the adult labourer, 
and of his family, also engaged much 
of Mr. Hastings’ attention. He ear- 
nestly advocated the claim of the la- 
bourer to a decent home, the comforts 
of which would counteract the allure- 
ments of dissipation, and encourage him 
to devote his leisure to the cultivation 
of his garden allotment. He accord- 
ingly, from the very first, gave his warm 
support to the Cottage Building and 
Cottage Garden Societies, and being 
earnestly seconded in these matters by 
his estimable curate, he had the satis- 
faction of finding that for several years 
the parish of Hertingfordbury furnished 
a large proportion of the successful ex- 
hibitors at the Cottage Garden Shows 
at Hertford. 

Among the efforts of Mr. Hastings 
for the benefit of the labouring classes, 
the establishment of Parochial Harvest 
Homes, of which he was the originator 
and founder in his county, is one which 
claims primary and special attention. 
The first parochial harvest-home at 
Hertingfordbury, which took place on 
the 30th of August, 1859, was an at- 
tempt to substitute for riotous harvest 
festivals, always resulting in evil, a ser- 
vice of thanksgiving, followed by happy 
and temperate social feasting and pas- 
time. The first harvest-home was so 
admirably conducted that everybody 
was pleased, and the change was hailed 
with delight. The following harvest- 
homes were equally successful; and, 
their fame reaching to the remotest 
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parts of the county, other parishes fol- 
lowed the example of Hertingfordbury, 
with so much success, that the parochial 
harvest-home may now be said to be 
one of the institutions of Hertfordshire. 
It is impossible to estimate the amount 
of benefit which Mr. Hastings has, in 
this way, conferred upon thousands of 
humble persons to whom he was per- 
sonally unknown, and upon society at 
large. How many homes have been 
brightened, and how many a poor cot- 
tager has been rescued from evil habits, 
as the result of this one good work of 
the late rector of Hertingfordbury ! 

Of his efforts which were distinctly of 
a religious character, may be mentioned 
the “ Book-Hawking Society,” the exist- 
ence of which in Hertfordshire was en- 
tirely due to Mr. Hastings. It was es- 
tablished in 1854, and for some years 
the great burden of its management 
rested upon him as secretary. He after- 
wards relinquished this office, but to the 
last he acted as treasurer, and his in- 
terest in the proceedings and working 
of the society remained unabated. 

Among the many useful offices which 
Mr. Hastings filled, he was Honorary 
Chaplain to the 2nd Battalion of Herts. 
Rifle Volunteers, in which he took a 
deep interest. He was also one of the 
most active members of the Council of 
Haileybury College, and a Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Herts. Church Choral As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Hastings’ health first began to 
fail about eighteen months ago. He 
felt that he was not so strong as he had 
been, but that was all. The death of 
a daughter, in January, 1864, deeply 
affected him, and his mental affliction, 
perhaps, hastened the development of 
a disease, the seeds of which were pro- 
bably already sown. Shortly after the 
last harvest-home at Hertingfordbury, 
his health began visibly to give way; 
change of scene, in visits to Norfolk and 
to Ireland, failed to afford relief, and 
from Christmas last he gradually sank, 
growing weaker and weaker until the 
last. The disease from which he suffered 
—a mesenteric tumour — interrupted 
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the processes of nutrition, and produced 
a sort of atrophy, from which it was not 
humanly possible he could recover. His 
funeral took place on the 17th of March. 
It was attended, beside relatives, by 
Earl Cowper and many of the clergy 
and gentry of the neighbourhood, as 
well as by two companies of the 1st 
Herts. Rifle Volunteers, and a large 
concourse of parishioners.— From the 
Hertford Mercury. 





J. H. MarxKuanp, Esq. 

Dec. 28, 1864. At his residence, 
Lansdown-crescent, Bath, aged 76, 
James Heywood Markland, Esq., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &e. 

Mr. Markland was seventh in descent 
from Raufe Markland, of the Meadows, 
who about 1529 sat in Parliament for 
Wigan, near which town the family > 
had held lands from the time of Edward 
Ill. Mr. Markland’s eldest uncle took 
the name of Entwisle, having inherited 
the Foxholes estate through his grand- 
mother, ‘the heiress of that ancient 
family. His father, the second son, 
succeeded to the small Pemberton estate, 
near Wigan, and becoming a merchant 
in Manchester, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Robert Hibbert, Esq., of that 
town. Their youngest and fourth son, 
James Heywood, the subject of this 
notice, was born Dec. 7, 1788, at Man- 
chester. 

In him the child was so truly father 
to the man that even this brief notice 
should say a few words of the almost 
baby Churchman and boyish antiquary. 
A lifelong impression seems to have been 
made by the solemn services of Man- 
chester Collegiate Church, which struck 
a kindred note in his child’s heart. When 
ten years old, dressed in a little surplice 
made for him by his mother, he used to 
gather such of the servants as he could 





> The Markland family was one of the twenty 
concerning whom Queen Elizabeth ordered the 
Bishop of Chester to take heed that they sent 
not their children abroad to be brought up in 
the Popish persuasion. Lancashire and Che- 
shire Heraldry, p. 51, by J. H. M., aged 14, MS. 
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in an upper room, and there go through 
the daily service with them. In his 
twelfth year he was placed in the house 
of the head-master of Chester School, 
and sat at his lessons under the noble 
roof of the old refectory, which adjoins 
the cathedral cloisters. Here his bright, 
cheery, fun-loving spirit won for him the 
hearts of his companions and the name 
of Gay Markland. Nor was he less in 
favour with the master. “I,” writes an 
old schoolfellow, “was always in some 
scrape: James was ever a good lad.” At 
Chester his favourite haunt was the ca- 
thedral, and his old verger friend used to 
say that Master Markland was as good as 
himself any day to shew the folk round. 

About this time he compiled, chiefly 
from Gwillim, the treatise on Heraldry 
before quoted; and amongst his boyish 
treasures, still preserved, are the frag- 
ments of old family deeds, reaching back 
to the Edwards, then rescued by the in- 
dignant young antiquary from the pro- 
fane scissors of a utilitarian house- 
keeper. 

Not long after this, his boyish aspi- 
rations after holy orders having been 
negatived, he was taken from school and 
finally devoted to the law. 

While undergoing his early profes- 
sional education at Manchester, he gave 
all his spare time to more congenial 
studies; and with none to guide, and 
few to help, he laid for himself the foun- 
dation of that thorough acquaintance 
with English literature, and formed 
those habits of industry and application, 
which stood him in such good stead 
throughout his life. 

When little more than eighteen he 
published a small tract entitled “A 
Few Piain Reasons for Adhering to the 
Church,” and also wrote some notices of 
rare books for the Censura Literaria. 
I may cite his Life of Mason, which 
then appeared in that periodical‘, as 
shewing considerable attainment and no 
small promise. His independent judg- 
ment and power of appreciation were 
shewn soon after by a notice in one of 





© Censura Literaria, vol, Vv. p. 299. 
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the Reviews, in which our youthful 
critic resisted the opinion then pre- 
valent, and was one of the first to re- 
cognize in the author of “ The Hours of 
Idleness” a great future poet. 

That same year (1808) Mr. Mark- 
land removed to London, and after read- 
ing some time with a conveyancer, be- 
came a member of the Inner Temple, 
and fully entered upon his professional 
life: nor did he allow his better loved 
pursuits to interfere with his perform- 
ance of those duties which very soon 
gave full occupation to his hours of 
business. Asan evidence of the trust 
early reposed in him, and of the manner 
in which that trust was fulfilled, I may 
mention that in 1814 Mr. Markland 
was asked by the West India planters 
to become their Parliamentary agent, 
and that he received.from them in 1831 
some handsome plate “in testimony of 
their high estimation of his valuable 
services.” 

While thus working in London, he 
sought and found ample opportunities 
for carrying into practice that love for 
the Church, and those wishes to make 
his fellow men better, which were still 
as strong in the man as they had been 
in the boy. Mr. Markland’s name, both 
as member and as office-bearer, was 
henceforth connected with all the Church 
Societies, and with every effort made to 
supply those spiritual and educational 
needs, to a sense of which the nation 
was then just awaking. 

But amidst all this varied activity 
the young lawyer still found time to 
carry on his antiquarian and other 
studies, and to cultivate many valuable 
friendships with the better known lite- 
rary men of his day. 

Shortly after his settling in London 
he became, in 1809, a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which Society 
he was subsequently for some years 
Director. In 1812 he was one of the 


original members of the Roxburghe 
Club, all of whom he survived. And in 
1816 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Nor was he by any 
means an idle member of these Societies. 
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Many papers of considerable antiquarian 
research were read by him, and printed 
in the Archaologia, beginning with 
a treatise published in 1815 on the 
* Antiquity and Introduction of Sur- 
names in England.” To the Roxburghe 
Club he presented, in 1818, his very 
beautiful edition of the “ Chester Mys- 
teries,” then first published, which he 
prefaced with an introduction of much 
learning and interest. 

In such constant and varied labours 

passed the thirty years of his London 
life, which he brought to a close in 
1839, when he completed his fiftieth 
year. 
The first two years of his retirement 
were given to rest at Malvern, but not 
to idleness, as West Malvern Church 
and other good works then begun still 
testify. At this time he published his 
“Letter to the Oxford Architectural 
Society,” which soon grew into his 
“ Remarks on English Churches and on 
the Expediency of rendering Sepul- 
chral Memorials subservient to Christian 
Uses.” To the teaching of this book 
(of which in two years three editions 
were published) was in some measure 
due the rapid spread of those views 
which have already done so much for 
the restoration and embellishment of 
our churches. 

The last twenty-three years of his 
ever busy life Mr. Markland spent at 
Bath, in a house which he had purchased 
halfway up Lansdown-hill. He found 
here more abundant opportunities for 
carrying onward those good works to 
which he had in London devoted so 
much of his time. 

The Church and Benevolent Societies, 
the Schools, and both the Hospitals of 
that city, owe something of their efficient 
and improved condition to his ever 
diligent care, his conciliating manage- 
ment, and wise presidency. The gentle- 
women of Partis College will long 
remember the kindly thought for their 
comfort ever shewn by their late trustee ; 
nor will his name be forgotten in the 
Theological College at Wells, or by the 
members of the Bristol Church Union. 
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Mr. Markland was allowed, however, 
to give his time to the furtherance of 
the good cause in wider fields through 
the liberality of three sisters, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made at Bath. These 
ladies—forbidding with true Christian 
charity the mention of their name— 
entrusted to his distribution the sum of 
£14,000, which under his management 
increased to another thousand, and he 
was thus for some years actively con- 
nected with many good works, both in 
England and in the colonies. 

He was in like manner at this time 
entrusted by Mrs. Ramsden with the 
foundation of the missionary sermons at 
Oxford and Cambridge; and at the 
Commemoration of 1849, the University 
of Oxford conferred upon him the hono- 
rary D.C.L. degree, in acknowledgment 
of the good services which he had done 
for the Church. 

Despite the manifold correspondence 
which the distribution of the three sis- 
ters’ charity entailed, and the letters 
which were ever passing between those 
who took a leading part in the Church 
questions of the day and himself, Mr. 
Markland still found time for some 
writing. His “‘ Reverence Due to Holy 
Places,” which speedily reached a third 
edition in 1846, was followed by other 
small works, which remind us of his 
early wish to take holy orders; while 
his later papers in the Archaologia, 
and his addresses to different archwo- 
logical societies, are animated by the 
old antiquarian spirit. 

But though Mr. Markland worked 
much and wrote much, he read more; 
and perhaps the pleasantest hours of his 
blameless, useful, and happy life were 
those which he spent in his well-stored 
library, the forming which had been to 
him for full fifty years a labour of love 4. 
Few books could be taken from those 
shelves that did not contain some marks 
of his loving and diligent study. Upon 





4 I must express my great regret, that the 
terms of Mr. Markland’s will enforce a sale of 
those books which in many ways seems to me 
only not a profanation because his own deter- 
mined wish. 
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few periods of our best English literature 
could you talk with the owner of those 
books without feeling how well he had 
read and remembered them. His study 
was truly his home, most happy to him- 
self and made happy by him to others. 
Not a few from all classes have grateful 
memories of kindness, sympathy, aud 
help shewn to them in that bright room. 
Many friends from three generations can 
picture to themselves the cheerful kindly 
greeting, the affectionate instructive 
talk, of the bright and warm-hearted 
old student, who has passed to his re- 
ward from a lifelong service, active and 
faithful to the end. 

Besides various contributions to many 
periodicals, Mr. Markland published the 
following :— 


“Plain Reasons for Adhering to the 
Church,” 1807. 

“The Sin of Lying,” 1836. 

“A Letter to the Oxford Architec- 
tural Society,” 1840. 

“ Remarks on English Churches,” &c. 
third edition, enlarged, 1843. 

“Reverence Due to Holy Places,” 
third edition, enlarged, 1846. 

“Prayers and Life of Bishop Ken,” 
second edition, enlarged, 1849. 

“ Industry and I:ileness,” 1858. 

“The Offertory,” second edition, en- 
larged, 1863. 

“ Chester Mysteries,” 1818. 

In the Archeologia :—“ Antiquity 
and Introduction of Surnames,” read 
1814; “Early Use of Carriages in Eng- 
land,” read 1821; “On an Inscription 
in the Tower,” read 1830; “ Instruc- 
tions to his Son, by Henry Percy,” read 
1837. 

“ Remarks on the Rent-roll of Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Buckingham,” read at 
the Oxford meeting, 1850, and printed 
in the “ Archeological Journal,” No. 31. 

“On Ecclesiastical Architecture,” read 
at the Worcester Architectural Society’s 
meeting, 1850. 

“The History and Antiquities of 
Bath,” being the introductory discourse 
at the Congress, 1856. 


Mr. Markland married in 1821 Char- 
lotte, eldest daughter of Sir Francis 
Freeling, Bart., who survives him. She 
bore to him a daughter, Elizabeth Jane, 
now married to the Rev. Charles R. 
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Conybeare, Vicar of Itchen Stoke, and 
third son of the late Dean of Llandaff. 
C. R. CONYBEARE. 





Wit Ramsay, Esq., M.A. 

Feb. 12. At St. Remo, near Mentone, 
William Ramsay, Esq., M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow. 

The deceased was the third son of Sir 
William Ramsay, the seventh baronet, 
was born in 1806, and educated at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1829, whilst an under- 
graduate at the latter university, he was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics at 
Glasgow. He proceeded B.A. at Cam- 
bridge in 1830, and M.A. in 1836. In 
1831 he was elected to the chair of 
Litera Humaniores at Glasgow, which 
position he resigned in May, 1863, on 
account of fuiling health. He passed 
the following winter at Rome, where he 
employed himself in collating the most 
important manuscripts of Plautus, an 
author on whom he had long laboured. 

He was a considerable contributor to 
Dr. William Smith’s Classical Diction- 
aries, and also published “Selections 
from Ovid and Tibullus,” three editions ; 
* Manual of Roman Antiquities,” several 
editions ; “Speech of Cicero for Aulus 
Cluentius,” two editions; “Manual of 
Latin Prosody,” two editions. It is 
anticipated that his projected edition of 
Plautus will be given to the world by 
his nephew, who succeeds to his Pro- 
fessorship. 

He was a first-rate classical scholar, 
and his article on Cicero is esteemed 
a masterpiece of lucid and vigorous 
narrative and disquisition. 

Mr. Ramsay sprang from a family of 
great antiquity in Perthshire. For six 
centuries at least the Ramsays of Banff 
have held land in the south-eastern 
corner of that county. Sir Gilbert 
Ramsay, of Banff, was created a baronet 
in 1666, and from this gentleman the 
late Professor was lineally descended, 
He was a Conservative in State, and an 
Episcopalian in Church politics. He is 
14 
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survived by his wife, a daughter of the 
late Professor Davidson, of Glasgow, and 
leaves one child, a daughter, married to 
Col. Ogilvy, of the Ruthven family. 





ALEXANDER FRASER, A.R.S.A. 

Feb. 15. At his residence, Wood- 
green, Hornsey, aged 78, Alexander 
Fraser, A.R.S.A. 

He was born at Edinburgh April 7, 
1786. After.studying at the Trustees’ 
Academy* he came to London. For 
twenty years he was Wilkie’s assistant, 
but he frequently exhibited works of his 
own at the Royal Academy and British 
Institution, at which last exhibition his 
“Naaman Cured of the Leprosy” ob- 
tained the premium for the best picture 
of the year. This success was followed 
by his being made an Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, of which he 
had been one of the founders. Among 
the prominent efforts of his pencil may 
be mentioned “Interior of a Highland 
Cottage,” painted for Mr. Vernon, and 
now part of the Vernon collection at 
South Kensington; “ Robinson Crusoe 
reading the Bible in his Cabin,” painted 
for the late Lord Northwich; “The 
Hermit,” engraved for the Scotch Art- 
Union; “'Tapping the Ale Barrel,” 
“War’s Alarms,” “The Village Sign 
Painter,” “Scene from the Heart of 
Mid Lothian,” “ The Laird’s Dinner in- 
terrupted by Claverhouse’s Dragoons,” 
and “ The Last Moments of Mary Queen 
of Scots.” In consequence of ill health 
Mr. Fraser had been compelled for the 
last ten years of his life to relinquish the 
practice of his profession. 





Mr. J. A. Bett, ARcHITECT. 
Feb. 28. At Edinburgh, Mr. Jona- 
than A. Bell, architect, and secretary 





* Sir David Wilkie, Sir William Allan, Sir 
John Watson Gordon, David Roberts, and Alex- 
ander Fraser were boys together, and fellow- 
students under John Graham, at the Trustees’ 
Academy. The three last-named had a still 
closer connection, and worked together in the 
employ of Bengo, the Edinburgh house-painter, 
before they became fellow-students. 
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to the Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland. 


“The career of Mr. Bell,” says the 
“ Edinburgh Courant,” “ though labori- 
ous and eminently useful, was so quiet 
and unobtrusive, and owing to the retired 
life he led, his high qualities of head 
and heart, though fully appreciated in 
the small circle of his intimate friends, 
were so seldom forced upon the notice 
of the outer world, that now, although 
too late for him, we fain would tell them 
something of what we and they have 
lost in one so suddenly removed. Whe- 
ther considered as a man of business, as 
an artist, and a man of taste in art and 
literature, or as a gentleman unselfish 
almost to a fault, and generously con- 
siderate of the claims of others even 
when their interests were opposed to his 
own, Mr. Bell occupied a place in the 
front rank of men. 

“A residence in Rome during part of 
the years 1829 and 1830 did much—as 
with a true artist it must ever do—to 
cultivate and refine his taste; and in his 
professional education Mr. Bell enjoyed 
peculiar advantages, having spent nine 
years in the office of Mr. Rickman of 
Birmingham, who may be said to have 
been the restorer of pure Gothic archi- 
tecture in England ; and for several of 
these years, Mr. Rickman being disabled 
by illness from attending to professional 
duty, the superintendence of the design- 
ing or artistic department devolved on 
Mr. Bell. As an architectural draughts- 
man he was unsurpassed, whether as 
regards accuracy or effect, as may be 
seen by reference to his ‘ Dryburgh 
Abbey,’ engraved by William Miller, 
and to Le Keux’s ‘ Memorials of Cam- 
bridge,’ thirty of the most elaborate 
illustrations in that work having been 
— from drawings made by Mr. 


“ His love of Nature and appreciation 
of her beauties was intense. We have 
seldom seen more beautiful sketches in 
water-colour than some of those in his 
portfolio; and there is no doubt that, 
had he chosen painting as his profession, 
he would have risen to the highest 
eminence, 

“ As an architect, his works were not 
numerous, but of the highest merit; 
and when he entered into competition 
with his fellows, while we cannot claim 
to have been altogether unbiassed by 
friendship in our judgment, we have 
occasionally felt, when looking at the 
various designs, that the accepted one 
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ill bore comparison with that submitted 
by our friend. His monumental erec- 
tions were always appropriate—in keep- 
ing, as it were, with the character of 
the individual they commemorate. We 
may instance three in this city [Edin- 
burgh ]—the mural tablets in the Grange 
Cemetery in memory of Dr. Chalmers 
and Alexander Cowan, and that in the 
Old Calton Burying-ground in memory 
of Archibald Constable. 

“‘ The valuable assistance rendered by 
Mr. Bell to the directors of the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland cannot be over-esti- 
mated, whether as regards his energetic 
and accurate conduct and extension of 
its business, or in the selection of the 
pictures to be bought for distribution. 
We are convinced that his devotion to 
the interests of this Society had an in- 
jurious influence on what may be cal'ed 
his success in life, by withdrawing much 
of his time and thought from the pro- 
secution of his legitimate profession. 
For twenty-seven years he acted as its 
secretary, and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee and the public interested in its 
success, he amply justified the encomium 
passed on him by Professor Wilson at 
his appointment in May, 1839 :—‘ Allow 
me tu say, in the name of the committee, 
that the merits of Mr. Jonathan Bell 
are known to us all; and I have especial 
pleasure in declaring that for many 
years he has been known to myself as 
a gentleman of education, of extraordi- 
nary literary talents and attainments, 
of great zeal, energy, and enthusiasm— 
himself an excellent artist, and an archi- 
tect of rising reputation; in a word, as 
uniting every quality that is requisite 
for conducting the affairs of this Asso- 
ciation.’ ” 





Dr. G. C. HOLLAND, OF SHEFFIELD. 

March 7. At Sheffield, aged 64, Dr. 
George Calvert Holland, the author of 
many valuable professional and other 
works. 

The deceased, who was the son of a 
working man, was born at Pitsmoor, 
Sheffield, Feb. 28, 1801. He was ap- 
prenticed to a hairdresser, but his taste 
for literature was aroused by an appa- 
rently trivial circumstance. When about 
sixteen years old he was walking with a 
young friend who had composed a hymn, 
which he read to Holland, who began 


4k 
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to think that he could do likewise. The 
result of an attempt was a discovery 
that he had an extraordinary facility 
for writing verse or poetry. He became 
known to the then editor of the “Shef- 
field Independent,” and the poet’s cor- 
ner in its earlier volumes was often oc- 
cupied by the productions of George 
Holland’s youthful pen. He began to 
read poetry with intense avidity, and 
having made himself familiar with the 
translated writings of the poets of an- 
tiquity, he was seized with a desire to 
read them in the original. Hence he 
was led to study Latin, in which he 
shewed great power of acquisition, and 
he went on to learn French and Italian, 
astonishing his teachers and his fellow 
pupils by the rapidity of his progress. 
His eagerness to learn led him to devote 
the greater part. of his nights to books. 
At this time, he became known to the 
late Mr. Ebenezer Rhodes and several 
other gentlemen of literary taste, who 
encouraged his zeal for learning and 
facilitated his reading. At this time, 
too, he became a prominent member of 
a debating society, where he cultivated 
the oratorical powers with which na- 
ture had largely gifted him. In fact, 
his readiness in acquiring knowledge 
was equalled by the ease and force with 
which he could communicate his ideas 
both with tongue and pen. He seems 
to have expected that on the completion 
of his apprenticeship he should succeed 
to the business of his master, and that 
hope not being realized, he was about 
to commence a new business. But it 
occurred to his elder brothers and other 
friends that such powers as he had dis- 
played deserved a different sphere, and 
the result was that he was placed un- 
der tuition in the neighbourhood of 
Derby to acquire the degree of pre- 
liminary training necessary to his be- 
coming a student, with a view to enter- 
ing the ministry among the Unitarians. 
After a year of very active preparation, 
however, that expectation was frus- 
trated, and his views were then turned 
to the medical profession. He went to 
the University of Edinburgh, where he 


spent three years, and distinguished 
himself much. Besides qualifying him- 
self to pass with honour all the examina- 
tions, he joined the local Hunterian and 
Royal Physical Societies, and became 
their President. Leaving Edinburgh, 
he continued his studies during the 
next year at Paris, where he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Letters. Thence 
he returned again to Edinburgh, and 
spent another year in its schools. 

Dr. Holland first began to practise 
in Manchester, and soon became well 
known in the scientific and literary 
society of that town. At this time the 
discoveries of Gall and Spurzheim were 
making a great noise in the world. 
Anything new and strange had an ex- 
traordinary fascination for Dr. Holland, 
and he studied the new science with 
ardour. He lectured upon it in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and in the dis- 
cussions that arose he was handled by 
his medical brethren with such severity 
that his sensitive spirit was deeply 
wounded. This led to his leaving Man- 
chester, and after another year of study 
in Edinburgh, he settled in Sheffield. 
Here he was received with great favour, 
and soon acquired an excellent position. 
He had made himself favourably known 
in the professional world by his first 
work, “An Experimental Inquiry into 
the Laws of Life,” which he followed 
up by his book on “ Physiology of the 
Feetus, Liver, and Spleen.” He became 
a prominent member of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, and gave very 
important aid to the then youthful Me- 
chanics’ Library and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution. A vacancy arising among the 
physicians to the Infirmary, Dr. Hol- 
land was elected to that office. For 
several years nothing could appear more 
auspicious than the life upon which he 
had entered. During this period oc- 
curred the first and second elections for 
Sheffield, in which Dr. Holland was an 
enthusiastic supporter of Mr. Samuel 
Bailey and Mr. T. A. Ward. Soon after- 
wards mesmerism attracted as much at- 
tention as phrenology had done a few 
years before. Dr, Holland became @ 
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devoted student of this art or science, 
and his enthusiasm shook the confidence 
of many of his admirers. Then came the 
discussions on the Corn-law question. 
Dr. Holland had always been regarded 
as a reformer and free-trader, but he 
now appeared as a champion on the un- 
popular side, and another great blow to 
his influence was the result; indeed his 
professional practice almost wholly va- 
nished, and he then turned to railway 
undertakings, but with little success. 
He was a provisional director of many 
such projects, and was also a director of 
the Leeds and West Riding Bank, and 
the Sheffield and Retford Bank. These 
two establishments were closely con- 
nected, and came to a disastrous end. 
In the Leeds and West Riding Bank, 
Dr. Holland held one thousand shares, 
worth some £17,000 one day; the next 
they were not only worthless, but in- 
volved their unfortunate holder in ruin. 
Dr. Holland was served with a writ, at 
the suit of a London bank, for £54,000, 
and this was but one of many crushing 
liabilities. In the full tide of prosperity 
he had given up his profession, and be- 
come the occupant of Wadsley House; 
he now retired to Worksop, and became 
the occupant of a humble cottage. He 
lived there for about a year, returning 
with new zeal to his professsional stu- 
dies, and there he produced his ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Animated Nature,” which he 
was accustomed to regard as the best of 
his works, Leaving Worksc». Dr. Hol- 
land attempted to establish hims:'f as 
a physician in London, where, however, 
he had but small success. He resided 
there two years, and returned to Shef- 
field in 1851. During his absence he 
had changed his views as to medical 
science and adopted homeopathy; but 
the vicissitudes of his life had told upon 
him, and he could not regain the posi- 
tion that he had held twenty years be- 
fore. His mental activity, however, was 
unabated, and he continued his literary 
labours. He next entered the Town 
Council, of which he speedily became 
one of the most busy members; and in 
1858 he originated the movement for 
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a Local Improvement Act, but this 
again exposed him to unpopularity. In 
1862, however, he was elected an alder- 
man of the borough, and this position 
he held until his death, though of late 
failing health prevented his taking any 
part in public affairs. Bronchitis was 
the immediate cause of death, but this 
complaint supervened upon disease at 
the base of the brain, brought on, there 
is every reason to believe, mainly by 
close study and severe mental exertion. 

Dr. Holland was a warm-hearted man, 
of great and varied ability, high attain- 
ments, and if his impetuosity often in- 
volved him in conflicts, waged for the 
time with much bitterness, he could 
readily forget the blows he had given 
and received; and the kindly feeling 
generally entertained towards him was 
shewn during the last few weeks of his 
life by a subscription of considerable 
amount. 

The following is a list of the princi- 
pal works of Dr. Holland; most of them 
have been highly spoken of by profes- 
sional critics :— 

“An Experimental Inquiry into the 
Laws of Life,”’ 1829. 

“The Physiology of the Foetus, Liver, 
and Spleen,” 1831. 

“Inquiry into the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine,” 2 vols., 1833 
and 1835. 

“The Abuses and Evils of Charity, 
especially of Medical Charitable Insti- 
tutions.” 

“The Vital Statistics of Sheffield,” 
1843. 

“The Philosophy of the Moving 
Powers of the Blood.” 

“Diseases of the Lungs from Mecha- 
nical Causes,” 1844. 

“Philosophy of Animated Nature,” 
1848. 


“The Nature and Cure of Consump- 
tion, Indigestion, Scrofula, and Nervous 
Affections,”’ 1850. 

“Practical Suggestions for the Pre- 
vention of Consumption,” 1850. 

“Practical Views on Nervous Dis- 
eases,” 1850. 

“The Constitution of the Animal 
Creation as expressed in Structural 
Appendages,” 1857. 

“The Life of Richard Furniss, of 
Dore, with a New Edition of his 
Works.” 
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“The Domestic Practice of Home- 
opathy,” 1859. 
(From the Sheffield Independent.) 





Rev. C. H. HartsHorng, M.A. 

March 11. At Holdenby, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 62, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Hartshorne, M.A., Rector of the 
parish, and an eminent antiquary. 

The deceased was the son of John 
Hartshorne, Esq., of Liverpool, but was 
born at Broseley, March 17, 1802. After 
being educated at Shrewsbury School 
under Dr. Butler, (subsequently Bishop 
of Lichfield,) he was admitted a pen- 
sioner of St. John’s College, January 4, 
1821, proceeding B.A. 1825. His first 
appearance in print was with a biblio- 
graphical jew d’esprit, of which only 
twenty copies were privately printed‘, 
and Dr. Dibdin, in his “ Library Com- 
panion,” published in 1824, speaks with 
rapture of the enthusiasm and energy of 
his young friend Mr. Hartshorne, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in the cause 
of the Bibliomania, alludes to his expected 
publication of old English Poetry, and 
cites his notice of copies of Tottels’ edi- 
tion of Surrey’s Poems. Mr. Harts- 
horne in 1825 contributed to the “ Re- 
trospective Review” an article on the 
Latin Plays acted before the University 
of Cambridge. This article attracted 
much attention at the time, and has 
since been very frequently referred to. 
In the same year he was invited by his 
friend the late Earl of Guilford, who 
had been appointed “ Archon” of the 
University of Corfu, to accompany him 
to that island. In the course of his 
journey thither he visited, among many 
other places, Verona, Vicenza, Venice, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Rome, Florence, Na- 
ples. After some stay at Corfu, he left 
for Smyrna, Ephesus, Persepolis, Thya- 
tira, and Constantinople, and subse- 





f Its title is, “A Gyfte for the New Yeare; 
or, a Playne, Plesaunt, and Profytable Pathe 
Waie to the Black-Letter Paradyse. Em- 
prynted over the grete gate-waie off Saincte 
Jhonnes College, Cambridge, by Wyntonne 
Hattfelde.” (Anno 1825. 


12mo.) 
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quently touched at most of the places 
of interest throughout Greece and the 
Ionian Islands, accumulating a store of 
various knowledge, of great and mani- 
fest value to him in his subsequent pur- 
suits. In the year 1826 he returned to 
England, and in 1825 took the degree 
of M.A. He was ordained deacon in 
1827, and priest in 1828, by the Bishop 
of Hereford (Huntingford). In the 
latter year he married Frances Mar- 
garetta, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Kerrich, M.A., Principal Li- 
brarian of the University of Cambridge, 
Vicar of Dursingham, Norfolk, and Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln and Wells. His first 
curacy was that of the parish of Bent- 
hall, Salop; the next was that of Little 
Wenlock, in the same county, which he 
held from September, 1828, till the 
commencement of the year 1836. He 
then resided at Leamington Priors, 
Warwickshire, until, in 1838, he took 
charge of the parish of Cogenhoe, in 
Northamptonshire, on the appointment 
of the Bishop of Peterborongh. He was 
presented by Her Majesty to the rectory 
of Holdenby, in 1850. 

Mr. Hartshorne was an indefatigable 
archeologist, and his contributions to 
literature are numerous and varied. 
Beside those already named, he pub- 
lished, in 1829, “The Book Rarities of 
the University of Cambridge,” and, in 
1841, “ Salopia Antiqua; or an En- 
quiry into the Early Remains in Shrop- 
shire, and on the North Welsh Bor- 
ders ;” including a valuable glossary of 
the provincial dialect of Shropshire. In 
1840, a lecture to a local society ex- 
panded into a valuable little volume on 
“The Sepulchral Remains in Northamp- 
tonshire ;” and, in 1848, appeared “ His- 
torical Memorials of Northampton,” 
a small volume, but of great local in- 
terest and value, especially as an intro- 
duction to the municipal records and 
domestic history of the borough. In 
the same year appeared “English Me- 
dizval Embroidery ;” and, in 1858, “Me- 
moirs Illustrative of the History and 
Antiquities of Northumberland,” an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to the 
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history of the Borders. At the time of 
his sudden removal his active mind was 
engaged upon an “ Historical and Archi- 
tectural Account of English Castles,” 
which, we believe, was nearly ready for 
the press. An elaborate and profusely 
illustrated ‘Guide to Alnwick Castle” 
was temporarily arrested by the melan- 
choly death of his friend, the munificent 
Duke of Northumberland. Mr. Harts- 
horne was also the editor of a volume of 
“ Ancient Metrical Tales,” in 1829, of 
which Sir Walter Scott said:—‘“ The 
editor of this unostentatious work has 
done his duty to the public with much 
labour and care, and made the admirers 
of this species of poetry acquainted with 
many ancient legendary poems which 
were hitherto unpublished and very 
little known.” The great poet and 
novelist makes further mention of the 
same book, in his introduction to ‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe,” as “‘a very curious volume.” In 
1843 he edited “ Fulke’s Defence of the 
Translation of the Bible,” published by 
the Parker Society. 

Mr. Hartshorne was also a contri- 
butor of many historical and architec- 
tural papers to the archeological and 
other journals, among which may be 
mentioned especially his accounts of 
Caernarvon, Conway, Porchester, Lin- 
coln, Castle Hedingham, Colchester, 
Orford, Rochester, and Rockingham 
Castles, Peveril’s Castle in the Peak, 
Oakham, Bedford, Oxford, Powis, and 
Pontefract Castles; the Parliaments and 
Castles of Northampton, Acton Burnell ; 
the Parliaments of Shrewsbury, Glou- 
cester, York, Cambridge, Lincoln, Clip- 
stone, Kenilworth, and Carlisle; the 
Royal Councils of Worcester, the Obse- 
quies of Queen Katharine of Arragon; 
* De Montalto,” “ Early Remains in the 
Great Isle of Arran,” “The Home of 
the Working Man ;” several papers, on 
the Drainage of the Nene Valley, the 
Itineraries of Kings Edward I. and IL., 
“Tllustrations of Domestic Manners in 
the reign of Edward I.,” “ Description 
of a Statue of Minerva Custos, and 
other Roman Antiquities, discovered on 
the estate of the Duke of Bedford at 
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Sibson and Bedford Purlieus ;” besides 
Reviews of “ Fellowes’ Asia Minor,” 
“The Memoirs of the House of Gour- 
nay,” and Stemmata Botevilliana, which 
appeared in the “Edinburgh Review” 
and the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazInE re- 
spectively; and some valuable papers 
read at various meetings of the Society 
for the promotion of Social Science, and 
published in the volumes of their Trans- 
actions &, 

Mr.Hartshorne was Rural Dean of the 
district of East Haddon, and Honorary 
Chaplain to their Graces the late and 
the present Duke of Bedford, Honorary 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Honorary Associate 
of the Société Francaise, pour la Con- 
servation des Monuments Historiques 
de France, one of the original members 
of the Atheneum Club, one of the 
founders of the British Archeological 
Association and Institute in 1844, and 
had been lately elected a member of the 
Roxburgh Club. 

The decease of Mr. Hartshorne was 
very sudden. On the evening before his 
death* he had a dinner-party, and ap- 
peared in his accustomed health. About 
seven o’clock on the following morning 
he got out of bed, and sinking into an 
arm-chair by the bed-side, died almost 
instantly. His death was pronounced 
by his medical attendant to have been 
caused by disease of the heart. He has 
left a widow, six sons, and three daugh- 
ters; one of the latter is the authoress 
of an antiquarian work entitled “En- 
shrined Hearts of Warriors and Illus- 
trious People.” 





TuE Rev. GrorGEe Hoipen, M.A. 

March 19. Suddenly, at Maghull, 
Lancashire, aged 81, the Rev. George 
Holden, M.A. 


& Most of these papers, either summarized 
or in extenso, will be found in our pages. See 
also the accounts of the meetings of the Archee- 
ological Institute at Warwick, and of the Bri- 
tish Archeological Association at Ipswich, in 
1864, on both which occasions Mr. Hartshorne 
acted as cicerone. Grent. Maa., Sept. 1864, 
p. 309; Oct., p. 476. 
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The deceased was a native of Horton 
in Ribblesdale, where he was born in 
1783, was a graduate of Glasgow, and 
had been the Incumbent of Maghull for 
54 years, having been presented thereto 
in 1811. Although he was the minister 
of avery small sequestered village, and 
had led a life of comparative retire- 
ment, he had attained a high reputation 
in the literary world as a writer upon 
theological subjects, and the author of 
works well known and highly esteemed 
by those engaged in the department of 
education. He was a profound scholar, 
and the leisure which he enjoyed in his 
rural quietude enabled him to devote 
his energies to a variety of both useful 
and interesting subjects, and to take 
a prominent part in the discussion of 
questions which from time to time en- 
gaged the public attention. As aclergy- 
man he was much esteemed by his 
parishioners. From a funeral sermon 
preached on the Sunday after his decease 
by the Rev. Dr. Howson, of Liverpool, 
(from Ps. xc. 6,) we gather the follow- 
ing sketch of his character. 

After speaking of his sudden death, 
he mentioned that Mr. Holden had left 
all his books, which formed a library of 
extreme value, as well as more than half 
his property, for the benefit of succeed- 
ing clergymen in the diocese of Ripon 
who had not the means of gaining easy 
access to books which were necessary to 
those upon whom devolved the duty of 
instructing others. It was very gratify- 
ing, he thought, that under such cir- 
cumstances the memory of the deceased 
would be preserved in his native diocese 
by many a hard-working and useful 
clergyman. As a man of letters Mr. 
Holden was an incessant reader and 
avery copious writer; and as a theolo- 
gian, he was always ready, as his books 
shewed, to discuss the great questions 
which arose from time to time. Among 
the various controversies in which he 
had taken part, his own course was 
very steady and uniform, and he always 
walked in the old paths, believing that 
what was true once remained so for all 
time; still, he was a very impartial 
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student, and honestly and carefully 
read all sides of the questions which 
arose. In regard to his mode of work, 
and course of life, it was always of the 
same quiet, orderly, unaffected, metho- 
dical character. He was never in con- 
fusion, but always cheerful, and ready 
to give a kind look and kind word. 
Religion did not make him gloomy; 
nor was there any display or ostenta- 
tion in his character; and his course of 
life was one of much simplicity. He 
was also a very diligent man, and in 
looking over his papers he had been 
surprised to see so many proofs of his 
varied usefulness and activity. He men- 
tioned particularly the well-known tide 
tables which had made “ Holden’s Al- 
manack” almost an institution of the 
port of Liverpool; and he stated that 
the tables, the first published in Eng- 
land, commenced by Mr. Holden’s grand- 
father a hundred years ago, were con- 
tinued year after year by his father, 
and the calculations for the present year 
were made by Mr. Holden himself. But 
beyond this, the deceased was an example 
of pastoral care, very punctual in all 
his parish duties, and thoughtful in his 
attention to the sick. In his desk were 
very carefully prepared papers relating 
to the penny bank, the clothing club, 
and other institutions. He was very 
assiduous in bringing home the Gospel 
to the hearts of the young, and, if there 
was one feature in his character more 
marked than another, it was the care of 
the young. 

Some years ago his full-length por- 
trait, by Jones, of Chester, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Holden, by “his grateful 
parishioners and friends,” of which there 
is an excellent engraving by Hunt. 

The following is a list of his chief 
writings, most of which were published 
by Messrs. Rivingtons. 

“An Attempt towards an Improved 
Version of the Proverbs of Solomon, 
with Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Preliminary Dissertation.” (8vo.) 

“An Attempt to Illustrate the Book 
of Ecclesiastes.” (8vo.) 

“A Dissertation on the Fall of Man, 
in which the Literal Sense of the Mosaic 
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Account of the Event is Asserted and 


Vindicated.” (8vo.) 

“The Scripture Testimonies to the 
Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, Col- 
lected and Illustrated, with a List of 
Authors consulted, and Index of Texts.” 
(8vo.) 

“The Christian Sabbath; or, An In- 
quiry into the Religious Obligation of 
Keeping Holy One Day in Seven.” 
(8vo.) 

“The Authority of Tradition in Mat- 
ters of Religion.” (8vo.) 

“A Treatise on Justification by Faith.” 
(8vo.) 

“Scriptural Vindication of Church 
Establishments.” (8vo.) 

“The Christian Expositor, or Prac- 
tical Guide to the Study of the Old 
Testament, intended for the Use of 
General Readers.” (12mo.) 

“The Christian Expositor of the New 
Testament.” (2nd edit., 12mo.) 

“The Ordinance of Preaching Inves- 
tigated.” (Small 8vo.) 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 18. At Edinburgh, aged 51, the Hon, 
and Rev. John Sandilands, Rector of Coston, 
Leicestershire. 

The Rev. William’ Harvey (p. 522), was the 
fourth con of the late Adm. Sir Thos. Harvey, 
K.C.B., and brother to Commodore Harvey, 
now second in command in the Pacific, and 
Capt. Henry Harvey, R.N. A throat affec- 
tion had long incapacitated him for clerical 
duty, and he then devoted his time to literary 
pursuits. Among other works, he was the 
author of the ‘* New Navy List of Flag Officers, 
Captains, Commanders, and Lieutenants of 
the Royal Navy,” and he bestowed much 
time in urging the claims of the service, and 
succeeded in improving the condition of its 
members in many respects. 

March 21. At Northop Vicarage, Flintshire, 
aged 76, the Rev. Robert Wynne Eyton, M.A., 
Hon. Canon of St. Asaph, Rural Dean, and 
Vicar of Northop. 

At Chichester, aged 77, the Rev. W. Wat- 
kins, Rector of Racton, Sussex, and St. Olave’s, 
Chichester, and Minor Canon of Chichester 
Cathedral. 

March 23. Aged 43, the Rev. Alfred Wm. 
Hobson, for several years principal assistant in 
the University Library, Cambridge, a situation 
which be was recently compelled to relinquish 
from ill health. He graduated at St. John’s 
College, B.A. (thirty-sixth wrangler), 1845, 
and M.A., 1849, and was formerly lecturer in 
mathematics and natural philosophy in the 
Mining College at Truro. Messrs. Longman 
and Co. lately announced as in preparation a 
work by Mr. Hobson, entitled, ‘‘ Essays on the 
First Principles of Science and Theology.” 


Rev. G. Holden, M.A.—Clergy Deceased. 
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March 25. In London, aged 70, the Rev. 
Charles Whately, Rector of Minchinhampton, 
Gloucestershire. 

March 2%. At Stainforth, near Settle, aged 
54, the Rev. William Richardson, for upwards 
of twenty years Incumbent of Stainforth. 

March 28. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 73, 
the Rev. Henry William Marker, M.A. 

At Biarritz, France, aged 47, the Rev. Joseph 
Baldwin Meredith, late Rector of Holy Trinity, 
Southampton. 

March 29. At Nice, aged 57, the Rev. 
Richard Heelis, Incumbent of Silsden, York- 
shire. 

March 30. At the Chantry, Exeter, aged 81, 
the Ven. John Moore Stevens, Archdeacon of 
Exeter. 

Aprill. At Teignmouth, the Rev. William 
Allford, Rector of Folke, Dorset. 

At the School-house, Shrewsbury, the Rev. 
Wm. Burbury, Rector of West Felton, Salop. 

At Ballina, co. Mayo, aged 75, the Rev. 
Robert Allen, formerly of Stewartstown, co. 
Tyrone. 

April 2. Aged 65, the Rev. Edward Weigall, 
Perpetual Curate of Buxton, Derbyshire, and 
formerly of Hurdsfield, Cheshire. He was of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, (B.A. 1830, M.A. 
1833,) contributed for several years to the 
Church of England Quarterly, and published 
various tracts and pamphlets; one is entitled, 
** Was St. Peter ever at Rome ?”’ 

April 4. Aged 61, the Rev. Thomas Buckley, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Thomas’s, Old Traf- 
ford, Manchester. 

April 5. In London, aged 76, the Rev. 
Heneage Finch, Vicar of Oakham. 

At Greenwich, aged 31, the Rev. Robert 
Paley Hart, M.A. 

By a fall from his horse, aged 40, the Rev. 
Frederick Scratton Little, of Hamlet Lodge, 
Prittlewell, Essex. 

April 6. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 72, 
the Rev. Frederick Beatty. He was formerly 
in H.M.’s 7th Hussars, and served with that 
regiment at Waterloo, where he was severely 
wounded, 

April 7, At his residence, Wick Hill, 
Brighton, aged 83, the Rev. Thomas Richard 
Rooper. He was the third son of John 
Rooper, esq., of Berkhampstead Castle, Herts., 
and Abbotts Ripton, Hunts., by Elizabeth, 
only child of Thomas Bonfoy, esq., and was 
admitted a pensioner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, April 4, 1799, proceeding B.A. 
1804. Mr. Rooper, who held the Rectory of 
Abbotts Ripton from 1806 to 1853, was author 
of various tracts. One, ‘‘On the Consciousness 
of the Soul between Death and the Judgment,” 
appeared as recently as 1860. He married 
Persis, daughter of Henry Pointer Standly, 
esq., of Paxton Place, and had issue—1. the 
Rev. William Henry; 2, John, captain in the 
Rifle Brigade; 3, George, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; 4, Edward, Major in the Rifle Brigade, 
who fell at Inkermann ; Mary Ann, who died 
unmarried, 
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April9. At Silverton Parsonage, aged 80, 
the Rev. Charles Tripp, D.D., Rector. 

Drowned near Gwithian, aged 26, the Rev. 
Stephen Barciay Drury, who had for about 
twelve months been the Curate of Phillark and 
Gwithian. On the day of his death he officiated 
at Gwithian, and after the second service re- 
mained with the children to practise singing. 
Returning to his lodgings at Gwithian at half- 
past four he waited a little, took with him 
Thomas 4 Kempis’ ‘‘ Christian Pattern,” and 
set out for a walk, accompanied by a New- 
foundland dog. In about an hour the dog 
returned, but Mr. Drury was never again seen 
alive. His absence throughout the mght occa- 
sioned no surprise, as he sometimes went to 
and slept at Copperhouse, two miles off. Next 
morning a Gwinear miner, in quest of sea- 
weed at low water, near the rocky shore of 
Godrevy, saw a body in a pool 70 or 80 yards 
from the sea. Mr. Drury’s gold chain was 
about his neck and his watch-case; the work- 
ings of his watch had apparently been knocked 
out by the sea. His book was in his coat 
pocket, his hat was gone, and his pockets were 
filled with sand. The body was 40 yards from 
rocks about 30 feet high, and a pathway led 
from the precipitous cliffs above to these rocks. 
There was a cut over the right eye anc¢ on the 
head; such cuts as, in the opinion of ex- 
perienced men, would be caused by a fall on 
rocks. An inquest was held at Gwithian, when 
a verdict was returned of ‘“‘ Found drowned.” 
From the fact, however, that Mr. Drury was 
very near-sighted, the inference was that he 
slipped on the rocks, was stunned, fell into the 
water, and so casually fulfilled a strange dream 
of his death which he had had a few days 
before. 

April 11. At Barkston Rectory, aged 56, 
the Rev. Edmund Wills, Curate of Barkston, 
near Grantham. He was of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1832, and published “‘ A Let- 
ter on the Revision of the Liturgy,” Crux 
mihi Anchora, and Sermons. 

At the Rectory, Ovington, Norfolk, aged 82, 
the Rev. Edward Simons, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for 54 ycars 
Rector of Ovington. 

April 14. At Covington Rectory, Hunts., 
aged 67, Cornelius Alphonsus Binns, for twenty- 
seven years Rector of the parish. 

April 16. In Northumberlgnd-street, Strand, 
aged 78, the Kev. J. Coles, Rector of Silchester, 
J.P. 

April 19. In London, aged 64, the Rev. 
John Cheales, for twenty-five years Vicar of 
Skendleby, Lincolnshire. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan.11. At Bombay, aged 44, Major John 
Bruce Dunsterville, Bombay Staff Corps. 

Jan. 25. At his residence near Sydney, New 
South Wales, William Sharp Macleay, esq., 
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M.A., formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
(B.A. 15th Sen. Opt. 1814, M.A. 1818,) whose 
writings forty years ago produced quite a re- 
volution in the opinions of zoologists as to the 
relations of natural objects and their syste- 
matic classification. The principles of the 
circular quinarian system of nature were de- 
veloped with amazing skill in his Hore En- 
tomologice, the first part of which appeared 
in 1819, the second in 1821. This work was 
followed by various memoirs published in the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society and Zoo- 
logical Journal, and the views set forth in 
these writings were adopted and developed 
by various naturalists of eminence. Mr. Mac- 
leay was for several years engaged in Cuba in 
connexion with the suppression of the slave 
trade, and where he formed large collections 
of insects, which, together with those of his 
father (one of the founders of the Linnean 
Society), were removed to Australia on Mr. 
W. 8. Macleay taking up his residence in that 
country. Although Mr. Macleay had for many 
years ceased to publish upon his favourite 
subject, it is understood that he has been 
engaged in preparing abundant materials, es- 
pecially on the insects of Australia, for pub- 
lication after his decease. 

Feb. 2. At Dacca, Bengal, John Palmer 
Hampton, esq., third son of the late Major- 
Gen. Robert Hampton. 

Feb. 3. At Pietermaritzburg, Natal, Wm. 
Clegg, esq., Lieut. 11th Regt. 

Feb. 4. Killed in action, in Bhootan, aged 
24, Lieut. Cecil George Millett, 11th Regt. of 
Bengal N.I., fourth son of Chas. Millett, esq., 
of Queen’s-gate-terrace. 

Feb. 9. At Bermuda, aged 28, Frederic 
Murray Chalk, esq., Assistant-Surgeon 2nd 
Battalion 2nd (Queen’s) Regt., only son of 
Frederic Chalk, esq., of Eythorne, Kent. 

At Rajahmundry, Madras, aged 27, Clemen- 
tina Maria, dau. of G. S. Hooper, esq., late 
M.C.S., and wife of W, M. Frazer, esq., Lieut. 
M.N.1., Acting Superintendent of Police at 
Masulipatam. 

Feb. 10. Near Wanganui, New Zeaiand, 
murdered by some natives, aged 30, J. D. 
Hewett, esq., Member of the Provincial Coun- 
cil, son of Col. Hewett, of Folkestone. 

Feb. 13. At Seetapore, aged 26, Jas. Edwin 
Tripp, esq., of the 12th Regt. 

Feb. 14. By the swamping of a boat in 
Simon’s Bay, aged 21, Albert Edward Hutch- 
inson, Sub-Lieut. of H.M.S. “Tartar,” second 
son of Com. Hutchinson, R.N., Plymouth. 

Feb. 15, At Calcutta, en route for England, 
aged 31, Walter Rawlins, esq., Capt. of the 
(late) 17th Madras N.I., and of the Madras 
Staff Corps, fifth son of Robert Rawlins, esq., 
of Whitchurch, Hants. 

Feb. 20. At Westwood, Canada West, Henry 
Peregrine Leader, esq., late of H.M.’s 22nd 
Regt., second son of Henry Leader, esq., Rease- 
heath, Cheshire. 

Feb. 23. At the residence of his son-in-law, 
(Mr. Leopard, Wycombe House, Hurstpier- 
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point,) John Clark, esq., Surgeon R.N., late of 
Yarmouth, 1.W., of which place, together with 
the parishes of Freshwater, Brook, and Shal- 
fleet, he was the medical practitioner for up- 
wards of thirty years. On his giving up his 
practice he received two testimonials, one of 
which was subscribed for exclusively by more 
than three hundred of the poor of those 
parishes. 

Feb. 24. At Poonah, Bombay Presidency, 
aged 34, Charles Walter, C.S., Acting Judge 
and Agent for Sirdars, only son of C. Walter, 
esq., of Vicar’s-hill, near Lymington, Hants. 

At Chicacole, aged 29, Wm. Stanley Hooper, 
esq., of H.M.’s Madras C.S., eldest son of W. 
T. Hooper, esq., formerly of the E.I. House. 

Hanged as a spy at Governor’s Island, New 
York, Captain John Yates Beall, of the Con- 
federate service. ‘‘The connection of the 
gallant young officer with one of the best 
known and most highly respected families in 
Cumberland, has given to the tragic event a 
melancholy local interest, and his sad fate has 
occasioned the deepest regret throughout the 
county, especially in the eastern division, 
where the name of Aglionby is as familiar as 
a household word. Captain John Yates Beall 
was on the father’s side descended from that 
famous Highland leader, Rob Roy, whose his- 
tory is so well known to the readers of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels; on the mother’s side he 
claimed direct descent from the great Border 
chieftain * Belted Will’ of the ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ Sir Charles Howard, of Croglin, 
fourth surviving son of Lord William Howard, 
married Dorothy, daughter of Sir Henry 
Witherington, bart., (of Northumberland). 
They had a daughter, and as it would appear, 
an only child, named Elizabeth, who married 
William Orfeur, esq., of Plumbland; their 
son, Charles Orfeur, wedded Jane Lamplugh, 
of Ribton, with whom the male line of the 
ancient family of Orfeur terminated ; but they 
had three daughters, the eldest of whom, 
Anne, became the wife of Francis Yates, 
esq., and was grandmother of the late Major 
Aglionby, M.P. for East Cumberland, whose 
great-nephew, John Yates Beall’s sad fate now 
engages public attention. When about sixteen 
years of age he came over to England with his 
grandfather, the late John Yates, esq., and 
watched over his dying relative with patient 
and tender care in his last illness, That me- 
lancholy event occurred shortly after reaching 
the Nunnery, which Mr. Yates had longed 
again to see before he died. The fair young 
lad, who, at once sprightly and thoughtful, 
won upon all he met in the old country, was 
at first intended -for the bar, and received a 
liberal education, but, owing to the death of 
his father, he never entered on the practice of 
that profession. On the breaking out of the 
civil war, he warmly took up the cause of the 
Confederates. He served in the brigade of the 
late General Stonewall Jackson, to whom he 
was enthusiastically attached, and although 
ever in the thickest of the fight, for very long 
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escaped unhurt; but his turn came at last; he 
fell, stricken with a fearful wound, which long 
disabled him. But his ardent and determined 
spirit could not brook inaction longer than the. 
claims of nature positively required. For long 
marches, the effects of the injury he had re- 
ceived unfitted him; therefore, on his return 
to Richmond, he entered the Confederate States 
navy, and was in d on the Chesapeak 
Bay when he was taken prisoner, and after 
very harsh treatment, he was unexpectedly 
exchanged. After the repulse of General Grant 
in front of Richmond, he moved to the Cana- 
dian frontier, to engage in maritime enterprises 
against the enemy. His sad fate is known to 
all. He died, as he had lived, a hero.”— Car- 
lisle Journal. The New York correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Standard”’ writes thus of his behaviour 
in the hour of death. ‘Of Beall not even the 
most violent enemy of the Southern cause and 
Southern men can speak personally, save in 
admiration. The provost-marshal of this city, 
alluding to that officer, has said, ‘One could 
not be in the room with that man five minutes 
without falling in love with him.’ Not one 
tremor ran through his soul in all that weary 
time from the hour of sentence to the hour of 
execution, He was perfectly calm and self- 
possessed. On the way to the scaffold, through 
some irregularity in his path, he fell out of 
step for an instant, but he instantly and natu- 
rally took the regular military half-step, again 
bringing his march into time with the music 
of the drum and fife. At the fatal platform he 
shewed no evidence of trepidation. Taking 
his seat with an instinctive grace which his 
pinions could not subdue, he listened placidly 
to the reading of the charges against him and 
his sentence, at times smiling incredulously, 
agthough in deprecation of some of the state- 
ments made. His pulse beat regularly, his 
face retained its customary colour, his eyes 
were not saddened or subdued, but were fixed 
with grave and tender earnestness upon some- 
thing beyond the motley group and grim sur- 
roundings. Upon what far, dim heights he 
gazed no man may know. His brief speech 
was, ‘I protest against the execution of this 
sentence. It is absolute murder—brutal mur- 
der. Idiein the service and defence of my 
country. I have nothing more to say.’ So 
passed away one of Virginia’s bravest sons.” 

Feb. 26. At sea, on his voyage home from 
China, aged 23, Henry, second son of the Rev. 
Edward Girdlestone, Canon of Bristol, and 
Vicar of Halberton. 

Feb. 27. At Colombo, Ceylon, aged 58, John 
Keith Jolly, esq., formerly in the Hon. E.I. 
Company’s Service. 

March2. At Kirkee, Bombay, Mary, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Biggs, R.A. 

Marchi. On his way from Kamptee to 
Bombay, aged 50, Surgeon-Major James Ratton, 
8rd Light Cavalry. 

March 6. At Calcutta, aged 27, Brevet- 
Major George Ernest Rose, of the Rifle Bri- 
gade, nephew and aide-de-camp of Gen. Sir 
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Hugh Rose. He entered the Service in Aug. 
1854, served with the Coldstream Guards at 
the siege and fall of Sebastopol from Dec. 
11 of that year, (medal and clasp, 5th class 
of Medjidie, and Turkish medal,) and with the 
Rifles throughout the Indian mutiny. 

March9. Of bronchitis, at Taranto, near 
Naples, at an advanced age, Mary Anne, widow 
of Guglielmo Pepe, late Lieut.-Gen. in the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. She had been 
previously married to John Borthwick Gil- 
ebrist, LL.D., formerly of Edinburgh, and of 
the East India Company’s Service, and was 
the dau. of the late John Coventry, esq., of 
Douglas, N.B. 

March 10. At Rosemount, Hampstead, aged 
83, Mary Ann, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Stephen Fytche, sometime Vicar of Louth, 
Lincolnshire. She survived her sister, Mrs. 
Tennyson, mother of the Poet Laureate, only 
seventeen days. 

March il. Aged 63, George Patten, esq., 
A.R.A. He was born in 1801, and studied first 
as a miniature painter, and afterwards, on 
aiming at historical painting, in a larger style. 
He was elected an Associate of the Academy 
in 1834. His most interesting work is a portrait 
of Paganini, the only existing one it is said. 

March 12. At Sydenham, Col. William 
Christopher Parkin Elliott, on retired full pay, 
R.M. He entered the service May, 1838; be- 
came lieut., Feb. 1842; capt., Nov. 1851; maj., 
Sept. 1854; lieut.-col., Jan. 1861; and col., 
May, 1863. He served in Syria in 1840 (medal 
and clasp and Turkish medal), was Brigade- 
Major to the Royal Marines, at the bombard- 
ment and capture of the forts of Bomarsund 
in Aug. 1854, for which he received the brevet 
rank of major, and was also employed in the 
Baltic in 1855, 1856. 

March 13. At his residence, Merrion-sq., 
Sir Edward Fitzgerald. 

At Dalgairns, Fifeshire, Mrs. Dalyell, of 
Lingo. ‘She was the dau. of the late Bri- 
gadier-Gen. Anstruther, of Balcaskie, who died 
from exhaustion during the disastrous retreat 
to Corunna, and who was buried by the side of 
his general, Sir John Moore, by Sir John’s 
express desire. She was thus the sister of the 
late Sir Ralph Anstruther, of Balcaskie, and 
the aunt of the present Sir Robert Anstruther, 
the member for and Lord-Lieutenant of Fife- 
shire. She married the late John Dalyell, esq., 
of Lingo, who was Provost of Cupar, col. of 
the Fifeshire Militia, and one of the Deputy- 
Lieutenants of the county. After her marriage 
she resided for many years at Dalyell Lodge 
(now Dalgairns), one of Mr. Dalyell’s estates ; 
and she and her husband were long and fa- 
vourably known in the district for their un- 
bounded kindness to the poor and sumptuous 
hospitality to their friends. Her manners were 
most fascinating, and she was the attraction of 
every circle in which she moved. Mr. Dalyell 
~was a master of foxhounds both in this country 
and in England, and took a leading part in the 
Fife foxhunt. He was generally accompanied 
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to the field by Mrs. Dalyell, who was a splendid 
horsewoman, and long the pride of many hunts. 
The last years of her life were spent in com- 
parative retirement, and she devoted much of 
her time to the performance of acts of Christian 
charity.”—Fifeshire Journal. 

March 16. At Girgenti, Sicily, aged 69, 
John Oates, esq., H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul. 

March 17. In Beaumont-street, Portland- 
place, Thomas Halcoit, son of the late Hon. 
John Fendall, Member of Council and Judge 
in Calcutta. 

At King’s Lynn, Norfolk, aged 85, Edward 
Bosworth Manning, esq. 

March 18. At Brightling Rectory, Sussex, 
aged 38, Maj. Hugh Hayley, Bengal Staff 
Corps. 

At Paris, Elizabeth, widow of Col. Way- 
mouth, of Upper Grosvenor-street, and sister 
of Hugo Meynell Ingiam, esq., of Temple 
Newsam, Yorkshire, and Hoar Cross, Stafford- 
shire. 

At his residence, Cavendish-square, aged 59, 
Thomas Wingate Henderson, esq., of Roke 
Manor, Romsey, Hants., Magistrate of the 
county of Hants. 

At the residence of his son-in-law (Mr. J. 
W. Hallam, Crickhowell), aged 75, Edw. Rolle, 
esq., for upwards of 50 years one of the Col- 
lege of Vicars Chorals, Wells Cathedral. 

At Sticklepath, Okehampton, aged 54, Edw. 
Oliver, eldest son of the late Rev. Joseph 
Benson, D.D. 

At the Rectory, Wivenhoe, Essex, aged 14, 
Basil Downie, son of the Rev. E. T. Waters. 

March 19. At Cole-green, Hertford, aged 
62, Lieut.-Col. Charles Bailey, late R.E. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 74, Ann Charlotte 
wife of the Rev. Fredk. Beatty. 

March 21. At Dover, after a short illness, 
aged 60, Capt. Jeffery Wheelock Noble, R.N. 
He was son of Vice.-Adm. James Noble, of 
whom Nelson said that “he was entitled to 
every reward which a grateful nation can 
bestow.” Captain Noble entered the navy 
Nov. 5, 1816, served as mate in the “* Boadicea”’ 
frigate during the Burmese war, and was made 
lieutenant Oct. 11, 1826, in the ‘‘ Tamar.” 
After he left that ship he served as senior 
lieutenant in the ‘ Pallas,” under Captains 
Manley Hall Dixon and William Walpole, 
on the North American and West India station 
for three years. In May, 1834, he was ap- 
pointed to the “ Tribune,” which proceeded to 
the Mediterranean, and upon his return to 
England, in 1838, he was paid off. In the 
same year he was appointed to the “ Incon- 
stant” on the Mediterranean station, which 
appointment he held until promoted to the 
rank of commander on Nov. 23, 1841, and 
served in North America and the West Indies 
until paid off in 1844. From March 5, 1845, 
until Nov. 1846, when he was advanced to the 
rank of captain, he served as second captain of 
the “Indus” and the “ Vindictive,” flag-ship. 
In 1846 he retired on half-pay, since when he 
has resided at Dover, and at the time of his 
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death he was the first on the list for promotion 
to an admiral. Captain Noble was Lord Pal- 
merston’s deputy as president of the Dover 
Harbour Board, was superintendent of the 
Trinity Cinque Ports Pilots, and also held the 
offices of mayor, alderman, and justice of the 
peace for the borough of Dover. 

March 21. At the Rectory, North Crawley, 
Bucks., aged 52, Laura Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Selby Lowndes. 

At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, M.A. 

March 22. At Weston, Staffordshire, the 
Right Hon. George Augustus Frederick Henry, 
Earl of Bradford. See Osrrvary. 

At Brighton, Maj.-Gen. John Clark, K.H., 
Col. of H.M.’s 59th Regt. He entered the army 
June 2, 1814. In the following year he served 
with his regiment in the Netherlands, and was 
present at the battle of Waterloo and at the 
storming of Cambray. He afterwards pro- 
ceeded to India, and there served during the 
campaigns of 1824 and 1825 in Ava, and was 
at the taking of Rangoon, Kimendine, Karna- 
root, and Mahattee. He led the attack on the 
fortified heights at Aracan, where he was se- 
verely wounded in the neck, arm, and left 
side. He was made Col. of the 59th Regt., 
March 9, 1863. His commissions bore date as 
follows :—Ensign, June 2, 1814; lieut., Nov. 
27, 1821; capt., Aug. 29, 1826; major, Dec. 25, 
1829; lieut.-col., Nov. 23, 1841; col., June 29, 
1854; and maj.-gen., Oct. 26, 1858. 

At Kempt-terr., Woolwich-common, aged 
71, Sophia, widow of Lieut.-Gen. Paterson, 
R.A. 

At Shepton Mallett Rectory, Somerset, aged 
15, Fanny Mary Harriet; and on the 26th, 
aged 13, Florence Maria, the two eldest daugh- 
ters of the Rev. Henry and Mary Pratt, from 
injuries received by fire on the 20th inst. It 
appeared at the inquest that in lighting her 
candle the dress of the younger sister caught 
fire. The elder, in trying to extinguish it, 
became herself enveloped in flames, and was 
so badly burnt and received so serious a shock 
that she died on the third day; the younger 
lingered four days longer, and died without 
being informed of her sister’s death, although 
she was perfectly sensible up to the day of her 
decease. The mother of the young ladies is 
a dau. of the late Bishop of Peterborough, and 
one of H.M.’s extra Ladies of the Bedchamber. 

March 23. In Brook-st., aged 69, Sir Henry 
Pollard Willoughby, bart., M.P. for Evesham, 
of Baldon House, Oxfordshire, and Berwick 
Lodge, Gloucestershire. The deceased was the 
second son of Sir Christopher Willoughby, of 
Baldon House, Oxon., by his second mar- 
riage with Martha, dau. of Mr. Maurice Evans. 
He was born on the 17th of Nov., 1796, and 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
brother, Sir Christopher, in June, 1813. He 
was unmarried. He was first elected, in 1831, 
for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, when he sup- 
ported the Reform Bill. At the general election 
in 1832 he was returned for Newcastle-under- 
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Lyne. At the general election in 1837 he un- 
successfully contested the borough of Poole in 
the Conservative interest, and in 1841 he op- 
posed unsuccessfully the present Lord Lyveden 
and Mr. Raikes Currie for the town of North- 
ampton. He had represented Evesham in the 
House of Commons since 1847. He was chiefly 
distinguished, however, for his attention to 
financial questions, and rendered much good 
service in the matter of simplifying the na- 
tional accounts. Especially is the nation in- 
debted to him for bringing to light a system 
which had grown up under former Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, and continued down to the 
days of Mr. Gladstone, of so manipulating the 
funds received from the trustees of the savings 
banks that the proceeds could be diverted from 
their direct object, used in the national expen- 
diture, and then quietly added to the national 
debt, without the consent or cognisance of the 
House of Commons. It was long before Mr. 
Gladstone would admit the accuracy of Sir 
Henry’s statements on this head; but the hon. 
baronet was not to be gainsaid. His facts and 
figures were irrefragable, and the result was 
that the abuse was put an endto. Sir Henry 
is succeeded in his estate and titles by his 
brother, Mr. J. Pollard Willoughby, who was 
long and honourably known in India, and 
who, after sitting a short time in parliament 
for the borough of Leominster, was appointed 
by Lord Stanley a member of the Indian 
Council. 

At Gravesend, aged 83, Major Christopher 
Wilkinson, half-pay, R.A. 

At Leamington, aged 80, Frances, widow of 
John Gates, esq., of the Minster Close, Peter- 
borough. 

At Widcombe Cottage, near Bath, aged 85, 
Anne, relict of the Rev. Richard Warner, Rec- 
tor of Great Chalfield, Wilts., and of Chel- 
wood, Somerset. 

At the residence of her nephew, T. G. Dixon, 
esq., Moss Cliffe, Northwich, Cheshire, aged 89, 
Barbara, widow of the Rev. Joseph Relph, M.A., 
late Rector of Exford, Somerset. 

At Brussels, aged 58, Robert Rice, esq., late 
of Lymington, Hants. 

In Hill-street, aged 74, Elizabeth Anne, 
widow of Robert Gordon, esq., of Leweston, 
Dorset, and of Kemble House, Wilts. 

At Bevois Mount, Southampton, suddenly, 
aged 82, Capt. James Napier, Royal Navy. 

March 24. In Hyde-park-street, aged 83, 
Sir George Nichols, K.C.B. See Osrrvary. 

At Paris, Vice-Admiral Henry Meynell. He 
was the second son of the late Mr. Hugo 
Meynell, by the Hon Elizabeth Ingram, 
second dau. and co-heiress of the late Viscount 
Irwin, her elder sister having married the 
second Marquis of Hertford. He entered the 
navy in June, 1803, and was actively employed 
during his first seven years on the Mediter- 
ranean and Home Stations, and afterwards 
sailed as Lieut. of the “‘Theban” with a convoy 
for the East Indies and China. He was Acting- 
Commander of the “ Arrogant” at Bombay in 
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1813; andin August of the same year promoted 
to be Commander of the ‘‘ Cornwallis.” He 
subsequently, in 1815, became Acting-Captain 
of the ‘‘ Newcastle,” bearing the flag of Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm at St. Helena. He had not 
been afloat since September, 1817. The late 
Admiral, soon after his return to England, was, 
in the spring of 1820, appointed Gentleman 
Usher to George IV., which office he held until 
the King’s death ; he also held the same post 
for a short time in‘the household of William IV., 
and for-some years, up to April, 1845, he was 
one of the Grooms in Waiting to her present 
Majesty. He for more than twenty years re- 
presented the borough of Lisburn in the House 
of Commons, namely, from 1826 until 1847. 
His commissions bore date as follow : lieut., 
Nov. 8, 1809; commander, Aug. 24, 1813; 
eapt., April 10, 1816; rear-adm. (reserve), 
April 29, 1851; vice-adm., July 9, 1857; and 
Adm., Oct. 4, 1862. 

At his residence, the Villa, Castle Cary, 
Somerset, aged 75, Henry Shute, esq., Grand 
Master of the Masonic body of the Province of 
Bristol. He was the only son of the late Rev. 
Henry Shute, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Staple- 
ton, and Rector of Frampton Cotterell, Glou- 
cestershire, and one of the last members of an 
old Norfolk family. The deceased gentleman, 
who was educated at Eton and a graduate of 
Oriel College, Oxford, after which he entered 
himself at the Temple, was a man of much cul- 
tivated taste, and preserved his scholarly ac- 
complishments with wonderful freshness to the 
last. Mr. Shute for a iong time belonged to 
the North Somersetshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
of which he became Major before he retired. 
At the time of the Bristol riots he, with a few 
more of the corps, marched into the city, but 
the muster was so small that he did not per- 
form any service with them. 

At Sudborough House, Northants., aged 67, 
Emma, eldest dau. of the late Vice-Admiral 
Eyles. 

At Exeter, Honor, relict of W. Cornish, 
esq., of Marazion, J.P. and D.L. of the county 
of Cornwall. 

At Bayswater, aged 24, from a railway acci- 
dent at the Cape of Good Hope, in 1861, Francis 
T. Bell, third son of the Rev. J. E. Cox, Vicar 
of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and grandson of 
the late James Bell, esq., of Trowse Millgate. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Eva May, eldest child 
of Capt. Edward E. Morgan, R.N. 

At St. Thomas’ Parsonage, Monmouth, aged 
61, Jane, wife of the Rev. J. Fawcett Beddy, 
and youngest surviving dau. of the late John 
Pideock, esq., J.P. and D.L., of the Platts, 
Worcestershire. 

At his residence, Cowley, Middlesex, aged 
71, Thomas Dagnall, esq., J.P. 

In Harley-st., Cavendish-sq., the residence 
of her brother-in-law, Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. J. W. Burford, D.D., Vicar of 
Furneaux-cum-Brent, Pelham, Herts., and 
Magdalen Laver, Essex. 

At Berlin, Professor Karl Kiss, best known 
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in this country by his vigorous statue of the 
Amazon,” which no one who visited the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 will fail to remember. 
Kiss was a native of Silesia. 

At Bath, Emily, widow of Thomas C. Tres- 
love, esq., Q.C. 

March 25. At Belfast, Colonel Verner, late 
of the H.E.I.C.8. 

At Dover, aged 69, William King, esq., late 
of the War Department. 

At Lower Edmonton, aged 68, Capt. Lilley, 
late of the Grenadier Guards. He served as 
Quartermaster with his battalion in the Crimea, 
and received the rank of captain on quitting 
the army in 1862, 

At Grove Lodge, Woodbridge, Suffolk, aged 
77, Eliza Anne, youngest and only surviving 
dau. of the late Major William Richards, of 
Ipswich. 

At his mother’s residence, Clapham, near 
Worthing, Sussex, aged 35, Richard, younger 
son of the late Rev. Richard Walter, Vicar of 
Woodford-cum-Membris, Northants. 

March 26. At Barnsbury, aged 71, John 
MacCormack, esq., Chief Police Magistrate of 
the Colony of Sierra Leone. 

At Dinan, France, from acute bronchitis, G. 
E. L. C. Bissett, esq., late Captain in the 19th 
and 55th Regiments. 

At Thruxton Rectory, near Andover, aged 
66, Harriet, widow of the Rev. Henry De Foe 
Baker, Warden of Brown’s Hospital, Stamford, 
and formerly Vicar of Greetham, Rutland. 

Aged 23, Rebie, dau. of the Rev. W. Oliver, 
Bovinger Rectory, Ongar, Essex. 

March 27. At Stuttgart, aged 70, General 
Richard Collyer Andree, formerly of the Ben- 
gal Infantry. 

At her residence in the Close, Salisbury, 
aged 76, Frances Harriet, relict of W. Grove, 
esq., Netherhampton House, Wilts. 

At Rochdale, Elizabeth Sarah Anne, wife of 
Joseph Seed, esq., Surgeon R.N., dau. of the 
late Col. Middleton, R.M. 

At the Vicarage, Lancing, Sussex, aged 24, 
Margaret, wife of the Rev. Frederic Fisher 
Watson, Vicar of that parish, and dau. of the 
Rev. E. Gibson, Vicar of Ashby-Magna, Leices- 
tershire. They were married Jan. 26, 1864. 

At Maddington Manor House, Wilts., aged 
46, Leonard Pitt Maton, esq. 

At Lennoxville, Canada East, aged 78, Mary, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. W. Morris, formerly of 
the 97th Regt. 

At Dawlish, Barbara, widow of the Rev. 
William Brudenell Barter, late Rector of High- 
clere and Burghclere, and dau. of the late 
James Shudi Broadwood, esq., of Lyne. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 82, Elizabeth, 
last surviving dau. of the late Rev. Nathan 
Orman, of Mildenhall, Suffolk, and formerly 
Vicar of Great Barton in that county. 

Lucy, wife of Richard Dewing, esq., of Car- 
brooke Hall, Norfolk, and dau. of the late 
William Jacob, esq., of Cadogan-place. 

At Barton, Leicestershire, Miss Crockett, 
late of Rye Hill, Staffordshire, youngest dau. 
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of the late Henry Crocket, esq., of Little-Onn 
Hall in that county. 

At the house of her cousin, (Wm. Bramston, 
esq., Blomfield-terr.,) Frances Clarissa, wife of 
Major Robert Wm. Romer, H.M.’s 59th Regt. 

March 28. At her residence, Glenghana, 
Bangor, co. Down, aged 91, Anna Dorothea, 
Dowager Baroness Dufferin and Claneboye. 
Her ladyship was the only dau. of the first 
Lord Oriel and the Viscountess Ferrand. She 
married, in 1801, James Stevenson, first Lord 
Dufferin and Claneboye, who died in 1835. 

At Upper Hamilton-terr., aged 58, Major- 
Gen. Matthie, H.M.’s Indian Service, Bengal 
Establishment. He served at the siege and 
capture of Bhurtpore in 1825-26, where he 
commanded one of the companies of Ist Euro- 
pean Bengal Fusiliers (now 101st Foot), selected 
to be attached to H.M.’s 59th Foot, which led 
the storming at the left breach, for which he 
received the India medal. He also commanded 
the Ist European Bengal Fusiliers, with the 
expedition to Burmahb, in 1852-53. His com- 
missions bore date as follow :—Ensign, Oct. 
24, 1821; lieut., Jan. 1, 1824; capt., Sept. 8, 
1835 ; major, Nov. 22, 1843; lieut.-col., March 
1, 1850; brevet-col., Nov. 28, 1854; col., Aug. 
19, 1859; major-gen., Jan. 1, 1862. 

At Dacre Lodge, Lee, Kent, Frances Mary, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. Wm. Leighton Wood, K.H., 
late of Meopham Bank, Tunbridge, and for- 
merly of the 4th or King’s Own Regt. 

At Trehill, aged 52, John Henry Ley, esq., 
J.P. for Cornwall. 

At Cardiston Rectory, Shropshire, Charlton 
Thomas Leighton, esq., late of the 59th Regt., 
second son of the Rev. Francis Leighton. 

At Bath, aged 76, Anne Buttanshaw, widow 
of Robt. Edmeades, esq., of Wrotham Place, 
Kent, and relict of Henry Buttanshaw, esq. 

At Deddington, Oxon., aged 20, Wm. Henry 
Brogden, third son of the late Rev. James 
Brogden, formerly Vicar of that parish. 

At Shepherd’s Bush, Frances Emily, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. Carew Reynell, formerly 
of H.M.’s 60th Regt. 

March 29. At Birch Grove, Cardiganshire, 
Laura Gertrude, wife of the Lord Vaughan, 
ten days after giving birth to a dau. Her 
ladyship was the third dau. of Edwyn Bur- 
naby, esq., of Baggrave Hall, Leicestershire ; 
she married the Lord Vaughan, eldest son of 
the Earl of Lisburne, on the 24th of June, 
1858, and leaves one son and three daughters. 

At the Vicarage, Romsey, aged 52, Mar- 
garet, wife of the Rev. E. L. Berthon, Vicar of 
Romsey. 

At North End, Fulham, Edmund George 
Briggs, esq., late of H.M.’s War Office, second 
son of the late Robert Briggs, esq., of Hawkhill 
and Tuggall Hall, Northumberland. 

In Delamere-crese., Upper Westbourne-terr., 
aged 66, Anne, wife of Major Joseph Robinson, 
late 60th Royal Rifles. 

Catherine, wife of Chas. Bailey, esq., Town 
Clerk of the city of Winchester. 

At the Infirmary, Leicester, of typhus fever, 
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aged 28, Frederick John Rogers, House Sur- 
geon, third son of Arundel Rogers, esq., Hel- 
ston, Cornwall. 

At Sales House, Westbury-on-Trym, near 
Bristol, aged 69, Maria Eleanor Frances Lynch. 

March 30. At Westbrook Hay, Herts., aged 
64, Lady Georgiana Ryder. Her ladyship was 
the third dau. of Henry Charles, sixth Duke of 
Beaufort, by Lady Charlotte Sophia, dau. of 
Granville, first Marquis of Stafford. She was 
born Oct. 8, 1800, and married, May 30, 1825, 
the Hon. Granville Dudley Ryder, brother of 
the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., by whom she 
leaves a numerous family. She was sister of 
the Marchioness Cholmondeley, Lady Cal- 
thorpe, Lady Louisa Finch, and Lady Mary 
Farquhar, and aunt of the present Duke of 
Beaufort, Lady Blanche Dupplin, and Lady 
Londesborougb. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 70, General 
Davesies de Pontes, of Eyford House, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Venice, aged 71, Patrick O’Conor, esq., 
son of the late Sir Patrick O’Conor, co. Cork. 

At Heath, near Wakefield, aged 82, Mrs. 
Cecilia Goodenough, relict of the Rev. R. P. 
Goodenough, Canon of Carlisle, and Rector of 
Carlton-in-Lindrick, last surviving issue of 
Dr. William Markham, Archbishop of York. 

At West Cowes, aged 54, Harriet Jane, second 
dau. of the late Rear-Admiral C. J. Austen, 
C.B. 

In Beaufort-street, Chelsea, aged 61, Thomas 
William Couch, esq., late of the House of 
Lords. 

March 31. At Monkstown, co. Cork, Augusta 
Anne, wife of Major Cornwall, and second dau. 
of the late Brigadier N. Wilson, K.H., 64th 
Regt. 

At Brighton, Jemima, wife of Col. Wilson, 
Alderman of London. 

At Yelden, Beds., aged 61, Susanna, wife of 
the Rev. T. Fernie, Rector of Yelden. 

At Davenham Hall, Northwich, Cheshire, 
aged 84, John Hosken Harper, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, after a long illness, 
Emily Louisa, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Capt. Merrick, formerly of H.M.’s 17th Regt. 

In Connaught-square, aged 84, Catherine, 
dau. of the late Rev. John Skynner, formerly 
Rector of Easton, near Stamford. 

At Brighton, aged 80, Maria, dau. of the 
late George Mackenzie Macauley, esq., Alder- 
man of London, and High Sheriff 1790, who 
died March 5, 1803. He was twice married, 
and left issue by both his wives; one of his 
daughters, Emma, married the Rev. John 
King Martyn, M.A., and died in 1829. Maria 
was born March 14, 1785, and died unmarried. 

Lately. M. Troyon, a distinguished French 
artist. He was born at Sevres in 1813, studied 
under Riocreux, exhibited for the first time in 
1833, and worked uninterruptedly till attacked 
by an illness brought on by extreme fatigue. 
He was the rival of Landseer and Rosa Bon- 
heur, though his style differed from both, yet 
Troyon’s ‘‘ Beufs au Labour,” his “ Return 
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from the Farm,” as well as his ‘‘ Starting for 
Market,” will hand down bis name to pos- 
terity as an animal painter of the first order of 
merit, who was well appreciated, for he left 
a fortune of £50,000. 

April 1. In Eaton-square, aged 46, the Earl 
of Desart. See Osrrvary. 

At his residence, Elmore Court, near Glou- 
cester, aged 87, Gen. Sir John Wright Guise, 
Bart., G.C.B., and Col. of the 85th Regt. of 
Foot. The deceased baronet was born at Hig- 
ham Court, Gloucestershire, in 1777, being the 
second son of the first baronet by Elizabeth, 
dau. and heiress of Thomas Wright, esq. In 
1815 he married Charlotte Diana, dau. of John 
Vernon, esq., of Clontarf Castle, co. Dublin, 
(she died in 1835,) and succeeded his brother 
in the baronetcy in 1834. He served with the 
8rd Guards at Ferrol, Vigo, and Cadiz, in 1800; 
the Egyptian campaign of 1801, (medal,) includ- 
ing the actions of the 8th and 2lst of March, 
and 17th of August, attack of the fortress of 
Marabout on the following day, action of the 
22nd of August, and investment and capture 
of Alexandria. He seryed in the expedition to 
Hanover in 1805-6. He proceeded to the Pen- 
insula in 1809, and commanded the Light Bat- 
talion of the Guards with a Rifle Company of 
the 60th attached, on the retreat to the lines 
in 1810, battle of Busaco, and subsequent re- 
treat, lines of Torres Vedras, several actions 
on the advance from thence in 1811, and battle 
of Fuentes d’Onor. He was present also at 
the sieges and captures of Cuidad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, and commanded the Ist Batt. of the 
8rd Guards at the battle of Salamanca, capture 
of Madrid, siege of Burgos and retreat from 
thence, advance in 1813, battle of Vittoria, 
siege and capture of San Sebastian, passage of 
the Bidassoa, battles of the Nive, passage of 
the Adour, investment of Bayonne and repulse 
of the sortie; during the latter part of the 
action he commanded the 2nd Brigade of 
Guards in consequence of Sir E. Stopford being 
wounded. Sir John received the gold cross 
for Fuentes d’Onor, and Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Nive ; and the silver war medal and one clasp 
for Busaco. He was made G.C.B. in 1831. In 
1847 he was appointed to the colonelcy of the 
85th Foot, and in 1851 became a lieut.-general 
in the army. The following are the dates of 
his several commissions :—Ensign, Nov. 4, 
1794; lieut. and capt., Oct. 25, 1798; capt. and 
lieut.-col., July 26, 1805; col., June 4, 1813; 
major-gen., Aug. 12, 1819; lieut.-gen., Jan. 10, 
1837 ; gen., Nov. 11, 1851; col. 85th Light In- 
fantry, June 1, 1847. He is succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his son, William Vernon, who 
was born in 1816, and is married to Margaret 
Anne Maria, dau. of the Rev. D. H. Lee Warner, 
of Tibberton Court, Herefordshire, and Wal- 
singham Abbey, Norfolk. 

At the Master’s Lodge, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, aged 58, Everina Frances, Dowager 
Lady Affleck, the wife of the Rev. William 
Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity College. She 
was the eldest dau. of Francis Ellis, esq., of 
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the Royal Crescent, Bath. She first married, 
in 1834, Sir Gilbert Affleck, bart., who died in 
1854. Her marriage with Dr. Whewell took 
place July 1, 1858. Her liberality to the poor 
was boundless but unostentatious, and her 
amiable qualities won the high esteem and 
admiration of all to whom she was known. 
Notwithstanding a wish that her funeral 
should be private, a large number of members 
of the university and inhabitants of the town, 
most of whom were in mourning, followed her 
to the grave. 

At her villa, on the Lake of Como, aged 66, 
Madame Judith Pasta. Though a Jewess by 
birth, her first musical education was derived 
from the maitre de chapelle of Como Cathedral. 
At the age of fifteen, she became a pupil at the 
Milan Conservatory of Music, and five or six 
years later she came out at the Venice and 
Milan Operas. In 1821, she appeared on the 
Paris stage, and in the following year she sang 
at Verona before the members of the Congress. 
From 1824 to 1830 is generally considered to 
have been the most brilliant period of her 
career. Managers fought and masters com- 
posed for her. Bellini composed Norma and 
the Sonnambula, that she might sing in them, 
and for her Pacini wrote his Niobe. “ Her 
face,”” says the Opinione, ‘was not prepos- 
sessing, neither could her voice be compared 
to that of many other celebrated singers of 
that time, and of the present day; but the 
sense of the beautiful was so strong within 
her, so tenacious was her determination to 
attain to a high position in her art, that it 
conquered everything, and, in spite of failures 
in Italy and France, which embittered the 
commencement of her career, she succeeded in 
placing herself at the head of that band of 
illustrious artists which it is hard to believe 
will ever be surpassed or even equalled. It 
is commonly said that La Pasta won her 
celebrity in Anna Bolena, the Sonnambula, 
and Norma; but if those parts, created by her, 
carried her to the apogee of glory, it is just to 
remark that she had acquired her great artistic 
value by singing the operas of Rossini, those 
works which, like Zancredi, the Gazza Ladra, 
and the Donna Del Lago, demand the most 
perfect execution, and artists whose voice had 
been trained to surmount the most formidable 
difficulties. Educated in that school, it is not 
surprising that when she came to execute the 
comparatively easy works of Donizetti and 
Bellini, she knew how to impart to them a 
character of exquisite beauty, now vainly 
sought in them. Nobody now sings the cava- 
tina in Norma, or the rondosin the Sonnambula 
and Anna Bolena as Pasta did, because nobody 
now would know how to sing the variations in 
Tancredi and the cavatina in Niobe as she was 
wont to sing them. She was a dramatic singer 
in the fullest force of the term, and her artistic 
value may be summed up in two traits. Bellini 
said that she was the only singer to whom 
a@ composer could intrust a part, and trouble 
himself no more about it. She said of herself 


























that she had never succeeded in completely 
expressing her own conception of her parts. 
It was the instinct of that artistic perfection 
that incessantly spurred her onwards; it was 
the sign of the lofty elevation to which she 
had attained. Modest and affable in domestic 
life, an excellent daughter, a good wife, an 
affectionate mother, many will still remember 
to have seen her, in the days of her greatest 
triumphs, busying herself in rustic attire in 
the cultivation of flowers, in the parterres of 
her delightful country-house on the Lake of 
Como, where the wealth honestly acquired by 
her musical talents, enabled her to exercise 
a graceful hospitality.” The extent of her 
voice was remarkable. In her prime she is 
said to have had the full range of two and 
a half octaves. It is nearly thirty years since 
she left the stage, but she once afterwards 
quitted her Como retreat to sing at St. Peters- 
burg for a very large remuneration. 

At Gloucester, aged 66, Capt. J. R. R. Webb, 
R.N., son of Joseph Webb, esq., R.N., and 
nephew of the late Rear-Adm. Raggett. 

Henry Miles, esq., of Downfield House, Here- 
fordshire, Deputy-Lieut. for the counties of 
Hereford and Radnor. 

At his residence, the Moorhouse, Biddulph 
Valley, Staffordshire, aged 54, Henry Clive, 


esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 84, George Heald, esq., 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
He was elected from Eton, 1799, B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1805. 

At Islington, aged 73, Joseph, son of the 
late Rev. Joseph Patten Rose, Incumbent of 
the Chapel of Ease of that place, and ‘Vicar 
of Althorne-cum-Cricksea, Essex. 

At Hill House, Copdock, Anna Matilda, relict 
of John Wratislaw, esq., and second dau. of 
the late Rev. J. Bond, Rector of Freston. 

Frances, wife of H. R. 8. Earle, esq., and 
third dau. of the late Capt. Streatfield, R.N. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 73, Margaretta 
Eleonora Marella, wife of the Rev. John Noble 
Coleman, M.A., late Incumbent of St. Cathe- 
rine’s, Ventnor. 

April 2. In Warwick-square, Belgravia, aged 
46, Rosamond Ann Myrtle, the wife of the 
Hon. H. H. Tracy. 

In .Suffolk-st., Pall Mall, aged 60, Richard 
Cobden, esq., M.P. See Osiruary. 

In Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, aged 48, 
Mr. John Cassell, the well-known publisher. 
He was born at Manchester, Jan. 23, 1817, of 
very humble parentage, was almost entirely 
self-taught, and thus feeling the benefit of 
education, he laboured to spread cheap litera- 
ture among the people. Of late years he was 
also a strenuous advocate of the Temperance 
movement. 

At Mere Hall, Cheshire, aged 45, Thomas 
John Langford Brooke, esq. 

At Dripsey Castle, co. Cork, aged 86, Peggy, 
relict of Major John Bowen Colthurst. 

At St. Mary’s, Lifton, Devon, aged 70, Wm. 
Arundell Harris Arundell, esq. 
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At Somerford Grange, Christchurch, Hants., 
aged 24, Georgina Anna Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late Capt. T. Coventry Brander. 

At West Kirby Rectory, Cheshire, Frances 
Maria, wife of the Rev. F. C. Hope Grant. 

At the residence of his uncle, Brook-st., aged 
26, William, son of the late Capt. Johnston, 
late of the 62d Regt., of 10, Clarence-sq., 
Cheltenham. 

In Acacia-place, St. John’s-wood, Harriet 
Sophia, widow of Wm. Robert Whatton, esq., 
F.R.S. and F.S.A., and youngest dau. of the 
late William Seddon, esq., of Acres Field, Lan- 
cashire. 

April 3. At Venice, Margaret, Countess 
D’Averton, Lady Sorell, widow of Col. Sir 
Thomas Stephen Sorell, H.M.’s Agent and Con- 
sul-General for the late Lombardo-Venetian 
Kingdom and the States of the Adriatic. 

At Angus Lodge, Hamilton, N.B., Matilda, 
wife of Lieut.-Gen. Richardson. 

At Surbiton, Surrey, Mary Ann, wife of 
Col. Hugh MaclIlwain Kyd, late H.E.I.C.S., 
Madras. 

At” Northiam, Mary Frances, wife of the 
Rev. William Margesson, of Wooldringfold, 
Sussex, and dau. of Bryan Cooke, esq., of 
Owston, Yorkshire. 

At Woodridings, Pinner, aged 72, Maria 
Elizabeth Miller, only surviving dau. of the 
late Capt. Ralph Willett Miller, R.N., of H.M.S. 
** Theseus.” 

At his residence, Chester-place, Hyde-park- 
square, aged 48, Frederick Wm. Mackenzie, 
M.D. He was a graduate of the University of 
London, and published ‘‘The Pathology and 
Treatment of Phlegmasia Dolens,”’ (Lond. 8vo., 
1862); also various papers upon medical and 
obstetrical subjects. 

April 4. At Brighton, aged 71, Col. Sir 
William Alexander Maxwell, bart., of Calder- 
wood Castle, Lanarkshire. The deceased, who 
was the eighth baronet, was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1793, and succeeded his father (a dis- 
tinguished general) in 1837. He entered the 
army at an early age, and attained the rank of 
colonel in 1851. Two years afterwards he re- 
tired from the army. He is succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his brother, Mr. Hugh Bates 
Maxwell. 

At her residence, Kent-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 72, Mary Clarisse, widow of the 
Hon. Henry. A. Berkeley Craven. 

Aged 55, Emma Theodosia, dau. of the late 
Ralph Leycester, esq., M.P., of Toft, Cheshire, 
and Portland-place, London. 

At Bayswater, aged 14, Louisa Ann, only 
child of Rear-Adm. Aldridge, of Hilary House, 
Axminster, Devon. 

At Halton Holegate, near Spilsby, aged 84, 
George Bourne, esq., late Capt. 85th Regt. 

At Coopersale, Essex, aged 88, Mary Ann, 
widow of the late John Archer Houblon, esq., 
of Hallingbury Place, in the same county, and 
of Welford, Berks. She was the only dau. of 
Thomas Berney Bramston, esq., of Skreens, 
Essex, M.P. for that county in five successive 
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Parliaments, by Mary his wife, dau. and heir 
of Stephen Gardiner, esq., of Norwich, was 
born at Skreens 1777, married 1797, and left 
a widow 1831. Her eldest son, the present 
John Archer Houblon, esq., of Hallingbury 
Place, was High Sheriff for the county of 
of Essex in 1841; her second son, Charles, is 
of Welford, Berks., and has taken the name 
of Eyre. 

At Bath, aged 58, William Kelly, M.D., 
Surgeon-Major R.A. 

At Great Yarmouth, aged 77, George Danby 
Palmer, esq., Magistrate for Great Yarmouth 
and for the county of Norfolk. 

At Highfield, Southampton, aged 28, Bos- 
well Bradford, eldest son of Boswell Middleton, 
esq., late Advocate-Gen. of Jamaica. 

At Rugby, aged 44, Reginald Peel, esq., of 
Hanbury Hall, Staffordshire, late Capt. 6th 
Royal Regt. 

At Hertford-heath, aged 76, Mr. Geo. James 
Coleman, late Purveyor to the East India Col- 
lege at Haileybury. He was somewhat of a 
celebrity, under the name of the “ big man of 
Hertfordshire,” and had attained the enor- 
mous weight of thirty-one stone. His coffin 
was 3 ft. 4in. in breadth, and from its vast size 
had to be conveyed to the church on a bier, as 
no ordinary hearse was sufficiently capacious 
to receive it.— Hertford paper. 

April5. At Lawhitton Rectory, aged 68, 
Capt. G. W. Webber, R.N., late of Hexworthy, 
Cornwall. 

Suddenly, at Howe Hatch, Brentwood, the 
wife of Osgood Hanbury, jun., esq. 

In Clarendon-street, Warwick-square, aged 
75, Laura Amelia, wife of E. O’Grady, esq., 
M.D., late of Paris, and grandniece of Zachary 
Pearce, Bishop of Rochester. 

At Jetwells, near Camelford, aged 62, Edwin 
Ley, esq. He was brought up by his uncle, 
the late Mr. James Halse, M.P. for St. Ives, 
and, having qualified as an attorney, prac- 
tised at St. Ives with the late Mr. Hichens. 
In 1830 he commenced practice at Penzance 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. John N. R. Mil- 
lett. In 1833 Mr. Ley became manager of the 
East Cornwall Bank at Liskeard, where he re- 
mained until the death of his uncle in 1838. 
In addition to his own landed and mining pro- 
perties in the parish of St. Agnes, Mr. Ley suc- 
ceeded to his uncle’s extensive estates in Paul, 
St. Ives, Zennor, and Morvah, &c., as well as to 
his mining interests. Subsequently Mr. Ley 
embarked largely in railways. He was one of 
the largest shareholders, and a director as well 
as temporary chairman of the West Cornwall 
line, with which he was connected from its 
commencement until his death. He married 
Cecilia, dau. of Mr. H. V. Grantham, of Lin- 
colnshire, by whom he had eight children. 

Aged 19, Charles Edward Cawley, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, only son of C. E. Cawley, 
esq., C.E., of Manchester. 

Mr. Edward J. Loder, the composer of the 
“Night Dancers,” “‘ Nourjahad,” and other 
musical works. He was one of the family of 
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musicians of that name, whose home was once 
in Bath, and it was in that city that he was 
born. After being trained by his father, the late 
John Loder, he went to Germany, and studied 
for some time under Ferdinand Ries. His first 
opera *‘ Nourjahad”’ was the work of his youth, 
and was produced many years ago at the Eng- 
lish Opera House, now the Lyceum Theatre. 
The “‘ Night Dancers,” his second work, was 
produced after an interval of many years, 
having been performed for the first time at the 
Princess’s Theatre, in October, 1846. 

April 6. At Kilsharvan, co. Meath, Barbara, 
wife of the Rt. Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, of 
Dublin, and dau. of the late Hugh Mont- 
gomery, of Benvarden, co. Antrim. 

At her house, in Upper Seymour-st., Port- 
man-sq., of bronchitis, the Hon. Catharine 
Goulburn, wife of Mr. Sergeant Goulburn. 

At Saffron Walden, Essex, aged 65, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Hall, late of the Madras Army. 

At Shefford, Beds., A. W. Crouch, esq., of 
Ridgmont Park, in the same county. 

In Cheyne- walk, Chelsea, Miss Isabella 
Maclise. 

Aged 72, William Loftus Lowndes, esq., 
Q.C. He was called to the bar by the Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 6, 1819, and published 
“A Treatise on the Law of Legacies.”’ (Lond., 
8vo., 1824.) 

At Notting-hill, aged 71, Lieut. Robt. James, 
late of H.M.’s 56th Regt. of Foot. 

April 7. At Bayswater, aged 82, Major 
Charlton Browne Tucker, late H.M.’s 3rd 
(King’s Own) Light Dragoons. 

At Plymouth, aged 89, Elizeus Jessep, esq., 
formerly Storekeeper and Clerk of the Cheque 
of the Victualling Yards, Chatham and Dept- 
ford, and of the Dockyards, Sheerness, Ports- 
mouth, and Plymouth. 

In Nottingham-place, aged81, Stephen Ralph 
Martin Leake, esq., of Thorpe Hall, Essex, late 
of H.M.’s Treasury. 

At Glamford Briggs, Lincolnshire, aged 63, 
Robert Owston, esq., solicitor. 

At Brighton, aged 75, Mrs. Smith, widow of 
Horace Smith, esq., author of “ Brambletye 
House,” &c. 

At Tunis, aged 29, Henry Stanhope Freeman, 
esq., Governor of Lagos, son of Luke Free- 
man, esq. 

Aged 29, Edwin Edward Day, M.B., of the 
University of London, author of papers con- 
tributed to medical journals. 

April 8. Suddenly, at Malvern Link, Wm. 
Candler, esq., Comm. R.N., Dep.-Lieut. and 
Magistrate for Worcestershire. He entered the 
navy Sept. 21, 1811, passed his examination 
in 1818, obtained his commission as lieut. Nov. 
22, 1826, but had not since been afloat. 

At Bayswater, aged 84, Gen. Mossom Boyd, 
H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Wester Duddingston, Edinburgh, Mar- 
garet, last surviving dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Humphrey Graham, formerly of the Ist 
Regt. (Royals). 

At the house of his mother-in-law (Mrs. 

















Butler, Tulse Hill), aged 43, Maj. Theophilus 
Green, late 48th Bengal N.I., and of the 
Grange, Tytherington, Gloucestershire, 

Aged 57, Col. William Thornton, late of the 
Grenadier Guards. 

April9. At,Tunbridge Wells, aged 85, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. John Jowett, Rector of 
Hartfield, Sussex. 

At Lulworth, Dorset, aged 62, Mary Anne, 
sister of Capt. William Crispin, R.N. 

At Woolwich Common, aged 65, James 
Bridges, esq., late Professor of Landscape 
Drawing at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 

At the Rectory, Stanton Prior, near Bath, 
Caroline Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
James Phillott. . 

At Brettenham Rectory, aged 16, Alice 
Harriet, eldest child of the Rev. Chas. Jepson 
Betham, M.A., Rector of Brettenham, Suffolk. 

Aprill0. At Torwoodlee, Torquay, aged 69, 
Rear-Adm. Thoinas Henderson. He entered 
the navy in May, 1810, and saw considerable 
service. He was midshipman of the “‘ Pomone,” 
Capt. Barrie, and assisted in a gallant action 
which ended in the destruction of three armed 
store-ships and batteries in Sagone Bay. After 
joining ‘‘Furieuse,”” Capt. Mounsey, he took 
part in the blockade of Toulon, the reduction 
of the Island of Ponza, and of the town of Via 
Reggio, the unsuccessful attack on Leghorn, 
the occupation of Santa Maria and of the 
enemy’s other ports on the Gulf of Spezia, 
and the capture of Genoa. After other active 
service in that part of the Mediterranean, he 
proceeded in his ship to North America, where 
he was, while detached in a small schooner in 
the Bay of Fundy, captured, and remained 
a prisoner of war during the winter of 1814-15. 
After various active employment on the North 
America and West India stations, and on the 
coast of Africa, and having accompanied the 
Euphrates expedition, under Lt.-Col. Chesney, 
to the mouth of the river Orontes, he was 
appointed Commander of the ‘‘ Vesuvius” in 
Aug., 1840, and was again ordered to the Medi- 
terranean. He subsequently took part in the 
bombardment of St. Jean d’Acre, for which ser- 
vice he obtained his post-rank. In Dec., 1845, 
he was appointed to command the “ Samp- 
son,” steam frigate, in the Pacific. His com- 
missions bore date as follow :—Lieut., Feb. 2, 
1830; comm., Feb. 12, 1834; capt., Nov. 4, 
1840; and rear-adm., Dec. 18, 1858. 

At Pulpit Rook, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, 
Georgine, widow of George Dodd, esq., of 
Grosvenor-place. 

At Stoke Bishop, near Bristol, aged 50, 
Nancy, wife of Dr."Edward Goodeve, Surgeon- 
Major H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At Paris, Adelaide Louisa, youngest dau. of 
Emily and Geo. Francis Crossthwaite, esq., 
H.B.M.’s Consul at Cologne. 

Aprilll. At Warwick, aged 61, Capt. Edw. 
Gulliver, R.N., many years Harbour-master at 
St. Helena. 

At Surbiton, aged 31, Edwina Harriett, wife 
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of Thos. Aspinwall, esq., and dau. of Edward 
Westhead, esq., late of Croston Tower, Alderley 
Edge, Cheshire. 

At Barnes, Surrey, aged 53, Hen. John Wil- 
liams, (otherwise Boddington,) Artist. 

Aged 44, Jas. Farquharson, eldest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Fotheringham, of Kingsbridge 
House, Southampton. 

At Cavan, aged 87, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Brown, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kilmore. 

At St. Peter’s, near Ramsgate, Capt. S. F. 
Short, R.N. 

At Kensington, aged 77, Mrs. Sophia Mary 
Ward, widow of Vice-Adm. William Ward, of 
Southampton. 

April12. At Dunollie, Argyleshire, aged 
75, Vice-Adm. Sir John MacDougall, K.C.B., 
of MacDougall. He was the eldest surviving 
son of the late Mr. Patrick MacDougall of 
Dougall, by the dau. of Mr. John Campbell, 
entered the navy in December, 1802, and in 
the course of the following year was five times 
in action between Calais and Flushing. In 
1807 he commanded a division of boats, at the 
capture of several vessels, and the destruction 
of three signal stations ; in 1808 he was present 
at the capture of a French privateer near An- 
cona, and took possession of a privateer of two 
guns and thirty-six men. He was nominated 
te a lieutenancy by Lord Collingwood, Nov. 
25, 1809, and in the same year was present at 
the capture of a French brig, in Port Hercole. 
When in charge ofa prize he conveyed informa- 
tion which led to the capture of the French 
frigates ‘“‘Pomone,” 44, and ‘‘ Persanne,”’ 26, 
and he assisted at the capture of the latter in 
1811. He was twice wounded at the bombard- 
ment of Algiers in 1816, and was promoted to 
commander, Feb. 9, 1820. He married, in 1825, 
Elizabeth Sophia, only dau. of Mr. Charles S. 
Timins, R.N., of Oriel Lodge, Cheltenham. He 
was raised to the rank of capt., Aug. 16, 1838. 
He was senior officer in command of an ex- 
pedition against the Bogue Forts in 1847; ob- 
tained flag rank, May 12, 1857, and became 
Vice-Adm., Nov. 3, 1863, 

At Withyham Rectory, near Tunbridge 
Wells, Louisa Lucy, wife of the Rev. T. F. R. 
Read, of Winteringham, Lincolnshire. 

At Clapton, aged 26, Fanny, wife of the Rev. 
George E. Jelf. 

April 13. On board his yacht, at South- 
ampton, aged 41, Sir Wm. Wake, bart., of 
Courteen Hall, Northants. He was born at 
Kenishaw Hall, Derbyshire, and was the son 
of Sir Charles Wake by his second wife, a dau. 
of Mr. Crawfurd Tait of Harriestown, in Scot- 
land, and sister to the Bishop of London. In 
1844, Sir Wm. married the eldest dau. of Henry 
Fricker, esq., of Southampton, and succeeded 
his father in 1864. He served for some time in 
the army, and was afterwards captain of the 
West Essex Yeomanry Cavalry. The title and 
estates devolve on Hereward Wake, his son, 
who was born in 1852. 

At Torquay, Susan Harriet, wife of Major- 
Gen, Browne, C.B., H.M.’s Indian Service. 
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At the Castle, Dublin, aged 54, Robert G. 
Williams, esq., second son of the late Sir Robert 
Williams, bart., of Friars, Anglesey, and one of 
the oldest members of the Viceregal household. 
His first connexion with the Court in Dublin 
began in the year 1828, when the Marquis of 
Anglesey was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He was aide-de-camp to that noble- 
man, and continued in the same relation to 
several of his successors, till he became Con- 
troller of the Household, which office he held 
at the time of his death. The deceased gentle- 
man was a member of the ancient Welsh 
family, and was brother of the present Sir B. 
Williams Bulkeley, M.P. for Anglesey, who 
assumed the latter name in 1827 on inheriting 
the property of Viscount Bulkeley. He mar- 
ried a dau. of the late Mr. Piers Geale, of Dub- 
lin, (who survives him, ) a sister of the Dowager 
Countess of Fortescue. 

At Brook Hall, Finchingfield, Essex, aged 
81, Mary Esther, relict of the Rev. James 
Hopkins, Rector of Stambourne, Essex. 

At Margate, aged 32, Lieut. William Walker 
Dawson, of H.M.’s late Indian Navy. 

At his residence, Shortlands, Beckenham, 
Kent, aged 69, William Walker Wilkinson, 
esq., formerly M.P. for Lambeth. He was 
better known of late years as a railway 
director. 

April 14, At Upton Gray House, Odiham, 
aged 41, Lady Windham, wife of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Charles Windham, K.C.B. 

At Leamington, aged 71, Caroline Elizabeth, 
relict of George Fairholme, esq., of Greenknow, 
Berwickshire, and dau. of James Ochonchar, 
Lord Forbes. 

Elizabeth, widow of James Rorauer, esq., of 
Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s-park, and the 
Treasury, Whitehall. 

In Chesterfield-st., Mayfair, aged 83, Grace 
Isabella, widow of Major Edward Parker, of 
Browsholme. 

At Wood Stanway, aged 73, Catherine, relict 
of the Rev. Reginald Wynniatt. 

At Plymouth, aged 17, Sarah Davison, eldest 
child of the Rev. Joseph and Sarah Moore, of 
Buckland Vicarage, Faringdon, Berks. 

At Florence, Theodosia, wife of Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope, esq. She was a great-niece 
of Mr. Baron Garrow, and, like her husband, 
was & warm partisan of the Italian cause. She 
is known to English readers by her translation 
of Nicolini’s “ Arnaldo de Brescia,” and by her 
** Social Aspects of the Italian Revolution,” a 
work which originally appeared in the form of 
letters published by the “Atheneum,” to 
which she was a constant contributor. She has 
also written several articles upon the modern 
Italian poets in the “Cornhill Magazine,” and 
was engaged in completing the series at the 
time of her death. 

At The Grange, Hoddesdon, Herts., aged 
77, Mary Carter, relict of the Rev. Francis 
Joseph Faithfull, Rector of Hatfield. 
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At her residence, Padbury Lodge, Bucks., 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late John Dax, 
esq., Master of the Court of Exchequer of 
Pleas. 

Aprill5. At Trowbridge, Wilts., aged 71, 
Charlotte, widow of Major-Gen. Plomer 
Young, K.H. 

At Ashley Lodge, Torquay, aged 48, Ellen, 
widow of the late Rev. Richard Collingson, 
Incumbent of Usworth, co. Durham. 

April 17. Aged 30, the Hon. Lloyd Kenyon, 
eldest son of Lord Kenyon. He was born in 
April, 1834, and married in July, 1854, Fanny 
Mary, only dau. of Mr. John Ormsby Gore, 
M.P., by whom he leaves issue an only son. 

In Mortimer-st., Cavendish-sq., Stephen 
Townsend, esq., Retired Colonel of the 
H.E.I1.C.8., Madras Establishment. 

At Saltwell Hall, Gateshead, aged 65, Charles 
Bulmer, esq., J.P. 

At Worthing, aged 90, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. John Wooll, D.D., formerly Head Master 
of Rugby School. 

April 18. In Charles-st., Berkeley-square, 
aged 26, William Augustus Frederick, Viscount 
Uffington, eldest son of Earl Craven. He was 
born on Aug. 24, 1838, and entered the Ist Regt. 
of Foot Guards (the Grenadiers) in 1858. In 
consequence of his premature death his brother, 
the Hon. George Grimston, of the Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, becomes heir apparent to the 
earldom of Craven. 

At Baddow Court, near Chelmsford, aged 
88, Mary, widow of Major-Gen. Douglass. 

At Ticehurst, aged 60, Eliza Sophia, wife of 
Col. Hawes, late of the Bengal Army. 

April19. At Western Elms Lodge, Reading, 
aged 13, Arthur Frederick Francis, youngest 
son of Lieut.-Col. Henry James Day. 

At Aldborough, Suffolk, aged 35, John Clark- 
son Chevallier, esq., younger son of the late 
Rev. Clement Chevallier, Rector of Badingham, 
in the same county. 

April 20. In Westbourne-terrace-rd., aged 
81, Major-Gen. Abraham Henry Gordon. 

In Eaton-sq., aged 63, Ralph Waters, esq., 
formerly of Newcastle. ‘*To Mr. Walters the 
metropolis of the North is much indebted, in- 
asmuch as it is to his energy and commercial 
aptitude that the town owes the splendid build- 
ings which now ornament the quayside and its 
adjoining avenues, as well as for the lofty and 
commodious offices and warehouses at the 
northern end of the High Level Bridge. The 
deceased was a man of considerable intel- 
ligence, both as a lawyer, a banker, and a 
citizen, and his exertions in promotion of good 
works of a religious character are well known. 
He tried on more occasions than one to obtain 
a seat in Parliament, but failed. He contested 
this borough some years ago (against Mr. Adol- 
phus Liddell), as he also did Sunderland and 
Beverley, indeed he was elected for the latter 
borough, but was soon afterward unseated on 
petition.” —Gateshead Observer. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON, 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ = Gon 

Statute in i 4 = 

DISTRICTS, Acres. | 1861. Mar. | April | April April 


maint oS | 
1865. | 1865. | 1865. | 1865. 








° ° ° ° 


Mean Temperature ° ° : 840 | 376 | 48:9 | 52°4 





j 


EES | 78029 |2803989 || 1634 | 1676 | 1680 | 1533 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 || 292| 271 | 246| 263 
7-11. North Districts .| 13583 | 618210 || 355 | 332| 354| 356 
12-19. Central Districts | 1938 | 378058 || 223| 262 | 264| 225 
20-25. Bast Districts .| 6280 | 571158 | 827 | 977 | 379 | 921 : 
26.36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 | 437| 434| 437| 368 

| 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 





E ; 
Week ending s Ey & & 
Saturday, {5 es = 


20 and 
under 40. 
a 
80 and 
upwards. 
Total. 
Females. 
Total. 


38 
ay 
SE 
s 
Mar. 25 .| 753] 185] 293] 310| 73 | 1634 | 1091 | 1010 | 2101 
251 
283 
244 





April 1 .| 816] 224 317 | 68 | 1676 | 1090 | 1076 | 2166 
April 8 .| 781} 218 310 | 84 | 1680 | 1113 | 1095 | 2208 
April 15 .| 737) 199 283 | 54 | 1533 | 1036 | 937 | 1973 
































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, April 18, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 








Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. & da 

Wheat ...2,960 ... 42 7] Oats ... 2938 ... 2410] Beans ... — ... O O 

Barley ... 129... 2410] Rye .. — .. 0 O| Peas .«. — .. 0 O 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF L4sT SIX WEEKS. 

 & a d. s. d. 

Wheat...... piacascumaad a | Sperrepreereres We Be ID 6 isdisssaccccens 86 8 

Barley........ Ssesasesen Be BE NO Sisicsssines dieonses Be BG Bi itvssccssssccsoueas 35 2 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Apriz 20. 
Hay, 41. 10s. to 51. 10s. — Straw, 11. 7s. to 11. 148. — Clover, 51. 10s. to 67. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


° To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Bee .......00000000000+-48. 8d. to 58. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Apri 20. 
Mutton............06 coos O06. t0Ce, O8. | TOaBts.....ccceccccsccrccsccssccccsoses 1,140 
\._ RC eenET 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. | Sheep and Lambs............++++ s- 5,960 
Re 4s. Od. to 4s.10d. | Calves... beonsdes tine nilevadeiin 237 
EF Aitntstnrenssinteias Pe DR TR, FB iisseisesesecosicsncssenesccsavensees 150 


COAL-MARKET, Aprit 21. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 18s. 6d. to 19s. Od. Other sorts, 16s. Od. to 16s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 


From March 24 to April 23, inclusive. 



































































































































Thermometer. |Barom. Ly near a Barom. 
v ws as 

sal$8| 2 (8s Sa/8E] ¢ |88 

REISE! 8 [Sb Weather. |/>5/2 £| 3 |S Weather. 
Mar.} ° | ° | ° iin. pts. Apr ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 

24 | 34 | 42 | 34 |29. 75/lcloudy 9 | 60 | 69 | 57 \29. 16)\fair 

25 | 32 | 40 | 43 |29. 51|\do. heavy rain|) 10 | 58 | 68 | 58 |29. 17//do. 

26 | 34 | 38 | 32 |29. 37)|-—— 11 | 54 | 64 | 52 |29. 17//do. 

27 | 33 | 40 | 35 |29. 87|hvy. snow, rn.|| 12 | 49 | 62 | 56 /29. 4\\do. 

28 | 34 | 44 | 34 |29. 99)/fair, slight sn.|| 13 | 50 | 66 | 54 |29. 91|\\toggy, fair 
29 | 33 14 | 53 | 55 | 47 |29. 96/leldy. cont. rn. 
30 | 34 | 44 | 34 /30. Ojlrain 15 | 48 | 53 | 49 |30. 7/\cloudy 

31 | 42 | 44 | 37 |30. 18\fair, rain, sn. || 16 | 54 | 65 | 55 |30. 8) fair 
A.1 | 42 | 52 | 46 (30. O//do. cloudy 17 | 49 | 69 | 60 |29. 81 ido. slight rn. 
2 | 45 | 52 | 44 /29. 9Q1/)ifog, fair, cldy.|| 18 | 50 | 68 | 56 |29. 86)icloudy, rain 
3 | 46 | 52 | 42 /29. 79)\fair 19 | 51 | 62 | 51 |30. 9J/do. fair, eldy. 
4| 45 | 53 | 49 |29. 14\|fog, fair | 20 | 48 | 59 | 48 |30. 9j|cloudy, fair 
5 | 51 | 54 | 53 |29. 20\lcldy. hy. rain} 21 | 49 | 70 | 57 |80. 9jjfair 

6 | 52 | 62 | 52 |29. 24) fair 22 | 58 | 74 | 58 |30. 10/ido. 

7 | 52 | 62 | 53 |29. 18 do. cloudy 23 | 60 | 72 | 57 |30. 13/do. 

8 | 48 | 64 | 56 |29. 5jicloudy, fair 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

Mar. 5 per 5 per New Bank | Ex.Bills. | India | 2™4i@ | tnaia 
and > nds. 

Aprit| Consois. | Reduecd.| Cents. | Stock. | £1,000. | Stock. | i°G99, |S per cents 
M.24) 89 4 | 87% 4/| 87% 4| Shut | 3.6pm. | 214 1043 5 
25 | 894 # | 87§ 87% & 1043 5 
27; 89 4/| 878 87% 4+ | 3pm. 104% 54 
28 | 89 4/| 874 4| 874 4 |\——| 3.6 pm. | 214 105$ 4 
29 | 89k 4 | 874 4 | 874 4 3 pm. 105 # 
30 | 89¢ 4 | 874 §| 874 4 3.6 pm. | 2144 | 15 pm. |105$ # 
31 | 893 90 | 875 8} | 873 8} 3pm. | 214 |————/1054 §¢ 
A.l | 893 90/88 %|88 %}$|———| 3.6pm. | 214 1053 4 
3| 90s #¢| 884 4 | 883 4 3. 6 pm. 12.15pm.'105$ 64 
4| 90} 4/| 88¢ &| 88% ¢ 12 pm. |1064 4 
5 | 90s #| 88§ %| 88g ¢ |- 3pm. | 216} 1064 # 
6 | 90} 1 | 883 9 | 88% §/240 14) 2pm. | 2164 106} 7 
7 | 90} 2/8839 | 8839 | 242 2.5 pm. | 217 16 pm. {1064 7 
8 | 903 § | 88§ %| 88§ | | 242 106% 7 
10 | 903 1 | 883893 | 887893 | 240 2/ Spm. | 215 17| 12pm. |106§ § 
11 | 91} #| 89% § | 89% § | 242 3pm. | 215 —_——|1063 7 
12/91 4/894 #| 894 4 {240} 2/ 3.6 pm. 14.18pm.|107  # 
13/91 4/894 ¢| 894 ¢{/240 2) 3.6 pm. | 216 107 @ 
14 Good Friday. 

15 | 903913 | 894 4 | 89§ #% | 242 7pm. | 217 1063 7% 
17 | Easter Monday. | Stock Exchange closed. 

18 | 90; 14 | 89 #/| 89} # 4.7 pm. | 217 106; 7% 
19 | 903 14 | 89 89} $1240 2| 7pm. | 216 |———/107 3 
20 | 90§ & | 88% 9$ | 883 9§ |240 2| Tpm. | 217} |15.19pm.'106§ 74 
21 | 90} %/| 8829 | 8839 (240 2/ 4.7 pm. 106% 7 
22/9031 | 89 4 | 88% 94 215 a 7 
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